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FOREWORD 


The manuscript of this book was delivered to the 
printer early in 1952. It was intended that it be published 
along with volume VIII, 1 of the critical edition of 
Gregory of Nyssa during the summer of that year. 
Unfortunately, other obligations of the press have de- 
layed the printing for more than a year. At any rate, 
the book should be read as a companion to that volume 
and particularly to Gregory’s rediscovered work on the 
true ascetic life with which the present inquiry is con- 
cerned, To this treatise 1 now add, in the third part 
of my book, another hitherto unedited work of early 
Christian ascetic literature, the great didactic letter of 
the so-called Macatius of Egypt to the monks. Both 
works are closely related to each other, and an accurate 
comparison yields important results. Since the critical 
edition of Macarius that is being prepared by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Berlin has not yet appeared, I 
myself have had to take the trouble to investigate the 
manuscript tradition of Macarius’ work and to constitute 
an adequate text on which to base my inquiry. I hope 
it will prove helpful to the future editors of Macarius. 

When my text and apparatus criticus were finished 
I discovered another and better copy of Macarius’ book 
in a Jerusalem manuscript. It confirmed many of my 
emendations. I have to thank Mr. James E. Walsh of 
the Houghton Library at Harvard University for col- 
lating the Jerusalem manuscript with my own text and 
apparatus, of which he had prepared the typescript. 
He also assisted me with the collation of the text of 
Ephraem Syrus. 


Harvard University 
October 1953 WERNER JAEGER 
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PART ONE 


GREGORY OF NYSSA’S TREATISE 
DE INSTITUTO CHRISTIANO 


CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


The discovery of an original work of one of the great 
Christian writers of the fourth century, Gregory of Nyssa, 
brother of Basil of Caesarea and one of the pillars of the 
Eastern Church, is not only a major event for theologi- 
cal scholars and classicists but must give satisfaction to 
all who take a conscious interest in the transmission of 
our cultural heritage. 

The work to which I refer, Gregory’s Teg! tod xat& 
Bedv oxomod xal rio xatk dANDerav doxhoews, has not 
been entirely unknown to us hitherto, but it now ap- 
pears that we have possessed it only in the form of a 
highly defective excerpt that somehow or other found 
its way into Byzantine manuscript tradition’. In 
that tradition of the book, which I have been the first 
to investigate, the excerpt printed in Migne under the 
title De instituto Christiano cannot be traced back beyond 
a codex of the thirteenth century, now in the National- 
bibliothek in Vienna. Besides this oldest source the 
abridged text exists only in two recent apographa of 
the Vienna manuscript not antedating the sixteenth 


1 The original text of the treatise on which the present in- 
quiry is based and from which I shall quote is that of my own 
recent edition in Gregorii Nysseni Opera vol. VIII, x: Gregorit 
Nysseni Opera Ascetica ediderunt Werner Jaeger, Johannes 
P, Cavarnos, Virginia Woods Callahan (E. J. Brill, Leiden 1952, 
414 pp.). The treatise De instztuto Christiano is to be found 
on pp. 1-89 of that volume. The abridged and mutilated form 
in which this work has hitherto been known is the version printed 
in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca vol, XLVI, 287-306. 
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century 1. The abridgment was not made by Gregory 
himself but by a Byzantine scholar, who probably made 
it for his own use ?. It was obviously compiled mecha- 
nically, for it preserves the original title that the ex- 
cerptor found in his source, even though it refers toa 
part of the text wich he had omitted in his excerpt, 
so that the title now makes no sense *. This excerpt 
was translated into Latin and published without the 


1 For the text tradition of the treatise De instituto Christiano 
in general see my preface to the Leiden edition, loc. cit. p. 3-38; 
on the codex Vindobonensis theol. gr. 35, which has preserved 
the vulgate text of the epitome of this work, cf. loc. cit. p. 36 ff. 
From this codex are copied the two other extant manuscripts 
which contain the shortened version: codex Brit. Mus. Old 
Royal 16.D.XI (saec, XVI) and codex Urbinas graecus 9 (saec. 
XVII). A third copy of the Vindobonensis must have been the 
late Paris manuscript from which the Greek text of the treatise 
printed in the first edition was taken. That these three recent 
manuscripts are really copies of the Vindobonensis is proved by 
the lacunae which they all have in common (for the lost Paris 
ms. we now have only the text of the first printed edition): 
these lacunae are due to damaged portions of the Vindobonen- 
sis; cf. my preface, loc. cit. p. 37-38. 

2 The codex Vindobonensis theol. gr. 35, the source of the 
vulgate of the epitome (see n. 1), besides the shortened treatise 
De instituto Christiano contains several other works of Gregory 
of Nyssa in a similarly abridged form. The ms. is written in 
a minute but neat cursive, with numerous abbreviations which 
betray the hand of a trained scholar. Apparently the man who 
wrote these excerpts made them for his own use. Part of 
them have found their way into our printed editions. Surely 
for this we should not blame the excerptor. 

* In some of our older and complete manuscripts (A, M) the 
title of the treatise is given in the form quoted above in the 
text: Tlept tob xat& Gedv oxonod xal tig xata dAnOetav doxhoews; 
but codex S (Vat. gr. 1907) reads instead: mpdg tobs &rarthoavtag 
éoxntas (Aédyov nept is missing) to} tH¢ ebocBelag oxorod xal tod 
Srag xen suvetvar dAANAos xal cuvaywviecbar. This refers to the 
fact mentioned in the proem of the longer version that a group 
of monks had asked Gregory to write a guide to the true as- 
cetic life for them. The epitome combines both forms of the 
title, but the reference to the monks and their request no longer 
makes sense in the abridged version, since it omits the extensive 
proem which tells us the story of the origin of the work. 
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Greek text by Morellus (Paris 1606) !. Not much later 
the Greek text of the excerpt was incorporated, along 
with this Latin translation, into the editio princeps of 
Gregory’s works published by the same Morellus (Paris 
1615). An enlarged edition appeared in 1638, after new 
works of Gregory had been discovered ?, and this edition 
is the source from which Migne took his text of Gregory 
for the Patrologia Graeca. Thus it is in this fragmentary 
condition that we have read the treatise in question for 
more than three centuries. Although the work has 
aroused the attention, and finally the suspicion, of 
modern scholars and has been the subject of lively 
discussion, up to the present no one has taken the trouble 
to examine the manuscripts in which it is preserved. 
And so the extensive literature that it has called forth 
must now be declared antiquated, since it is based on 
a completely insufficient textual foundation. 

No one, in fact, has ever approached the manu- 
scripts and examined the text tradition of most of the 
works of Gregory of Nyssa. This author never had the 
good fortune of being edited by the Maurine fathers 
during the great period of their remarkable work, the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though there is 
no doubt that after their monumental editions of Gregory 
Nazianzen, Basil, and John Chrysostom they intended 
to give Gregory of Nyssa equal treatment. But the 
French Revolution put an end to their activities *. There- 


1 There seems to be no copy of this edition in any of the 
great libraries of the United States. I was able, however, to 
secure a photostatic copy of it for the Harvard Institute for 
Classical Studies from the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
The printer was Claudius Morellus, and the learned translator 
was Fredericus Morellus, his brother. 

* They were published by Jacobus Gretser, S.J., in his Ap- 
pendix to the first edition (Paris 1618). The editor of the 1615 
edition was Fronto Ducaeus, S.J. 

3 The impact of the French Revolution on the editorial ac- 
tivities of the Maurine fathers is also evident from the long inter- 
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after scholarship in this field was carried on on a dif- 
ferent level and for a long time—about a century—had 
for the most part to content itself with building on the 
old foundations. Attempts at a complete edition made 
by individuals, such as the Scotchman Forbes and the 
German Oehler, remained torsi1, and indeed the task 
by far transcended the power of any single scholar. When, 
under the leadership of Adolf Harnack, the Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin began its work of preparing critical 
editions of Greek Christian writers, the scope of its pro- 
gram was announced as not extending beyond the time 
of the Council of Nicaea, and thus included neither 
Gregory of Nyssa nor any of the other great authors of 
the fourth century such as Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
and Chrysostom. 

It was due to the initiative of that great master of 
classical studies, Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
of the University of Berlin, that there was conceived 
in 1908 a plan for a true editio princeps of Gregory 
of Nyssa deserving of the name. Wilamowitz, then sixty 
years of age and not prepared to invest the rest of his 
life in an edition of the works of a church father, was a 
universal historical scholar looking for unconquered 
fields in the late ancient period. He wanted to give 
classical scholarship new tasks and a fresh impetus. I 


val between the publication of the first and the second volume 
of the edition of Gregory Nazianzen: the first volume appeared 
in Paris in 1778 after the death of the men who had done most 
of the work (du Frische, Louvard, Maran). The second volume 
did not appear until 1840, from materials accumulated by the 
same Benedictines. 

1 Of H. Forbes’ critical edition only two fascicles of the 
first volume appeared (Burntislandiae 1855 and 1861). F. Oehler 
published only the first volume of his edition (Halis Saxonum 
1865). There are however special editions of several treatises of 
Gregory of Nyssa by the Bavarian scholar J. G. Krabinger 
which are worth mentioning because new manuscript material 
was employed in them (Munich manuscripts). 
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was at that time a student of classical literature and 
philosophy, but since my early youth I had included the 
study of early Christian life and thought in my concep- 
tion of the ancient world. I also combined a keen interest 
in the history of ideas with a special inclination towards 
textual problems and philology in the old grammatical 
sense of the term. So I became engaged in Wilamowitz’s 
great undertaking. A companion of those labors was 
Professor G. Pasquali of Florence, who in 1925 published 
his edition of Gregory’s letters (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung). My own contribution consisted of the 
two volumes containing Gregory’s main dogmatic 
work, the books Contra Eunomium, published in Berlin 
in 1921. 

Since 1925 nothing has been published, but I have 
continued the work on Gregory so far as has been 
possible in combination with work of a different char- 
acter. After coming to the United States, I founded 
the Institute for Classical Studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1930, with the critical edition of Gregory as its 
main research project. With the assistance of younger 
scholars I have gathered together and examined the 
materials of the manuscript tradition, of which the In- 
stitute now has a large collection in photostatic repro- 
duction. It was in the course of this systematic exam- 
ination, extended to hundreds of manuscripts scattered 
throughout the world, that the original version of the 
treatise De instituto Christiano was discovered. It is 
the only form of this work to be found in the older 
manuscripts. There can be no doubt, and a detailed 
examination of the document over a period of years 
has confirmed this, that we are now for the first time 
able to read the complete text of this work of Gregory 
of Nyssa. Only now can we see its full scope and begin 
to realize its historical importance. On the basis of the 
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full text we can now determine the concrete situation 
and the period of the author’s life in which it was 
written. Gregory himself informs us in the new version 
of the relationship of this treatise to his former works 
on the same subject 1. Thus the book can be dated. It 
represents, in every sense of the term, Gregory’s last 
word on the problem of the true ascetic life and its im- 
portance for the realization of the supreme goal of the 
Christian religion. At the time Gregory was writing, this 
was one of the most actual questions of the Christian 
world, especially in the Eastern Church. In the next 
chapter I shall try to acquaint the reader with the 
historical background of the treatise and with the rest 
of Gregory’s ascetic works. The treatise is closely related 
to the organization of monastic life in Asia Minor, 
which was the achievement of Gregory’s brother Basil. 
It is now clear that this work marks an important phase 
both in the life of Gregory himself and in the history 
of early Christian asceticism. I have therefore chosen 
it as an example in order to illustrate the nature and 
method of the entire undertaking of the new critical 
edition of Gregory of Nyssa ®. 

One of the many tasks involved in preparing a modern 
philological edition is a consideration of the history of 
the preservation of the text. In my desire to trace the 
authentic form of the text as far back as possible I have 
had to extend my reading to the rich ascetic literature 


1 See the chapter of this book The Date of Composition of 
the Treatise and its Chronological Relationship to the Other 
Ascetic Works of Gregory. 

2 The ‘edition’ in this sense should comprise not only the 
critical constitution of the text on the basis of a complete in- 
vestigation of the manuscript tradition, but also the inquiry 
into the problems involved in this task, such as authenticity, 
chronology, literary form, style and content of a work, including 
its relation to other works of the author and its history and 
place in the tradition. 
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of the Middle Ages, and have given special attention 
to.the authors of the late fourth and fifth centuries in 
whose works I expected to detect traces of Gregory’s 
ideal of the ascetic life. I shall pursue the results of 
these researches here only so far as they directly affect 
the textual history of the treatise. But they go far 
beyond this limit, and I shall deal with the great histo- 
rical problem involved in this continuity in a separate 
book on the rise of the ascetic ideal. Though we have 
to draw such artificial lines of demarcation for metho- 
dical reasons, the history of a text cannot be divorced 
from the history of the influence its ideas have exercised 
on later ages; and although the relatively recent science 
of textual history has not always been treated in close 
connection with the history of ideas, it coincides with 
it to a large extent. So the preservation of Gregory’s 
treatise coincides with the expansion of his authority 
in the monastic communities of the Greek-speaking 
East. This historical problem has hardly been touched 
up to the present time. Its dimensions can be indicated 
by the fact that the manuscripts preserving Gregory’s 
works amount to more than twelve hundred. 
Unfortunately the editions that we have to use for 
this period of his expanding influence are even less 
dependable than those of the text of Gregory himself. 
This is true especially of the extensive corpus of ascetic 
writings preserved under the pseudonym ‘Macarius of 
Egypt’. Scholars have long observed a close connection 
between Gregory’s work and some of the writings of 
‘Macarius’. But since they have possessed the treatise 
only in the fragmentary form of the excerpt printed 
in Migne, the results they have arrived at in their study 
of this connection are now strongly affected and indeed 
nullified by the discovery of the true text. This discovery 
definitely settles the question of the relationship between 
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Gregory’s treatise and the formerly so-called ‘great 
letter’ (ep. II) of ‘Macarius’ as printed in Migne. The 
letter has been erroneously regarded as the source of 
the De instituto Christiano, Gregory’s work being first 
considered a mere excerpt and finally condemned as 
spurious}, Its authenticity is now proved by the dis- 
covery of the complete text, whereas the so-called ‘great 
letter’ of ‘Macarius’ is shown to bea miserable compila- 
tion that is in part a literal copy of Gregory’s treatise. 
As a work of ‘Macarius’ it has no value at all. 

But this is by no means the entire story. In place of 
the spurious ‘great letter’ of ‘Macarius’ printed in Migne 
(ep. II), the true letter has recently been brought to 
light by Professor H. Dorries of Gottingen, who has 
devoted many years to preparing a real edition of the 
Macarius corpus *. He has done me the great kindness 
of allowing me to use reproductions of his own photo- 
stats of the two Vatican manuscripts that contain the 
mutilated text of the true letter. I was surprised 
to discover that the authentic letter is also very close 
to the complete text of Gregory’s treatise as we now have 
it, though it is not a mechanical compilation from 
Gregory like the so-called ‘great letter’ of ‘Macarius’ 
in Migne. Thus the discovery of the complete text of 
Gregory’s work gives a new direction to the whole 
‘Macarius’ problem. Our result is, that like the other 
great ascetic authors of the late fourth and fifth centuries, 
from Evagrius Ponticus on, ‘Macarius’ is deeply indebted 
to Gregory of Nyssa. He is indebted in particular to the 
mystic-ascetic theology of our treatise, and the com- 
munities of monks whose religious practice and piety 


1 See the chapter of this book The Authenticity of the 
Treatise De instituto Christiano. 

2 See the chapter of this book The Influence of Gregory's 
Treatise on the Theology of ‘Macarius’. The Rediscovered Great 
Letter of ‘Macarius’ to the Monks and its Various Redactions. 
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‘Macarius’ reflects were one of the channels through 
which Gregory’s book was handed down to ninth-cen- 
tury Byzantine civilization, the center from which our 
extant manuscript tradition emanates. Thus to our 
surprise the rediscovered treatise of Gregory becomes 
the, key to the historical understanding of that other 
newly-discovered ascetic work, the true ‘great letter’ 
of ‘Macarius’ to the monks. Since this highly interesting 
document of mystic theology has not yet been edited, 
I shall include a first edition of its complete text at 
the end of this volume}, with the friendly consent of 
the future editors of the works of Macarius, Professors 
H. Dérries and E. Klostermann. The second part of my 
inquiry, which concerns the relationship of Gregory 
and Ps.-Macarius, will be based on this text. 

There are other ways besides the Macarius tradition 
in which the influence of Gregory’s ascetic thought 
has spread, and they in part transcend the boundaries 
of the Greek-speaking civilization of the East. Thus, for 
example, Gregory left an indelible stamp on the rising 
national literature and thought of Christian Syria, 
and several of his works were translated into Syriac. 
The present book cannot go into this problem, however, 
nor can it consider the analogous question of how the 
rise of this new ascetic philosophy in the Greek East 
affected the Occident. The Latin world had, by its nature 
and history, a different mentality. Its culture, though 
impregnated with the Greek heritage, was never as 
profoundly permeated by the religious mysticism of 
later Greek philosophy as were the countries of the 
eastern part of the Roman Empire. In matters of dogma 
the Romans simply had to accept the role of pupils, 
for the Latin mind had not yet reached a point of intel- 
lectual development at which it could compete with 


1 See pp. 233-301. 
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the Greek on an equal level. But the ascetic ideas of 
the East affected the moral and social structure of human 
life, and that made the reaction of the West in this sphere 
more violent. Modern historians of Christian dogma have 
not always sufficiently stressed this aspect. Thus the 
famous Pelagian controversy, which began not long 
after Gregory of Nyssa had written his treatise, is gen- 
erally considered apart from the development of the 
ascetic ideal of human perfection in the Eastern Church, 
and is treated as a local issue raised by Pelagius, a 
British monk. But our sources still permit us to see the 
close connection of this grave conflict, which threatened 
to disrupt the unity of the Church, with the rise and 
rapid expansion of the Eastern asceticism that was then 
making headway in the Western world. In Gregory’s 
treatise we find the issue formulated with great clarity 
as the Greek mind then saw it. The tradition of Greek 
ethical philosophy and its ideal of aveté is very much 
alive in this Christian Platonist. From the point of view 
of the Pelagian controversy, which his treatise fore- 
shadows, Gregory must be defined as a Semipelagian. He 
makes us see clearly how deeply rooted this position 
was in the Hellenic tradition of the Eastern Church. 
Here are conceptions of human nature, grace, and free- 
will which we shall meet again, not in St. Augustine or 
in Luther, but in the humanism of Erasmus, and there 
they grow from the same roots: the ascetic (and that 
means athletic) spirit of the Greek ideal of areté. We 
find in Gregory’s work all the elements of the great dis- 
putes of later centuries that were to shake the Western 
world. They transcend by far the proportions of mere 
theological controversy, as their repercussions in history 
prove. When the issue is finally taken up by Erasmus, 
who defends Humanism against Reformation, even a 
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shortsighted eye will see that we are here facing one of 
those great problems which, independently of external 
forms of creed and doctrinal tradition, pervade the 
history of the human race and are actual at all times 
because they are eternal. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE ASCETIC WORKS OF GREGORY 
OF NYSSA 


Among the works of Gregory of Nyssa is a special 
group concerned with various aspects of the ascetic 
life, which during the fourth century had become one 
of the favored forms of Christian piety. To this group 
belongs the newly-discovered treatise Tept rod xat& 
Qedv axorod xal mepl tH¢ xath dAnBerav doxqoews, and 
since the present book wil] deal with the form and 
content of this work, it seems desirable to begin with 
a short survey of Gregory’s ascetic writings in general, 
for they will provide the necessary historical back- 
ground for the inquiry to follow. 

When Gregory was writing, only a few decades had 
elapsed since Antony and Pachomius had chosen to 
leave the world and lead the existence of hermits in 
the deserts of Middle and Upper Egypt. Since then the 
monastic movement had made rapid headway in the 
Eastern Church and spread al) over Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and Asia Minor. Even apart from the general 
trend of his environment Gregory of Nyssa was linked 
with this movement by strong personal ties. His older 
brother and much admired teacher, Basil, leader of the 
orthodox church in Asia Minor and archbishop of Cae- 
sarea, was one of the founders of monasticism in that 
part of the Roman Empire. Though he had had prede- 
cessors such as Methodius and Eustathius, it was Basil 
who laid down for the Greek-speaking church of the 
East—as St. Benedict did later for the Western Church— 
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the rules of the monastic life 1. In these rules he had 
set up the standards of the. Basilian order, the one 
great monastic order of the Greek Church, and they 
have lasted and maintained their authority up to the 
present time. They were originally meant for the com- 
munities of monks which Basil himself had established 
in the Pontus on the banks of the river Iris, for he had 
their development and consolidation always very much 
at heart. The Rules, which are preserved to us in two 
redactions, the Regulae fusius tractatae and the Regulae 
brevius tractatae, give us a clear insight into the organ- 
ization and internal discipline of this new kind of 
religious society, which Basil intended to take the 
place of the more individualistic way of life of the oldest 
Egyptian hermits *. It was due chiefly to his influence 
that the word ‘monastic’, which in his own terminology 
still signifies the Jonely life (épyurxdc Bloc) of a hermit, 
came to change its meaning and connote the new 
common life of the monasteria, the settlements in 


1 The Regula Sancti Benedicti refers to Benedict’s precursor 
and model Basil of Caesarea ch. LXXIII and takes over 
many rules from him. 

2 See Dom David Amant, L’ascése monastique de Saint Basil 
(Editions de Maredsous 1948), who gives the most exhaustive 
analysis of the structure of Basil’s ascetic thought and system 
of life. He has included (p. xx-xxiv) a good bibliography. Of 
the literature listed there the most important and still useful 
books are E. F. Morison, St. Basil and his Rule: A Study 
in Early Monasticism (Oxford 1912) and W. K. L, Clarke, St. 
Basil the Great: A Study in Monasticism (Cambridge 1913). 

3 Both Regulae are reprinted from the edition of Basil’s 
works by the Maurine fathers in Migne P. G. XXXI, 889-1052 
and 1052-1305. On the other ascetic works preserved under 
Basil’s name, comprised in the same volume (P. G. XXXI, 
619-888 and 1305-1428), and on the question of their authenti- 
city and character, see the preface, P.G. XXXI, 69-139 (Pars 
1-9), where the critical arguments of the great patristic scholars 
of the past are reproduced; and see also W. K. L. Clarke, The 
Ascetic Works of St. Basil (London 1925), particularly the 
Introductions. 
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which from Basil’s time on men were ‘lonely’ together. 

Basil’s foundation of monastic communities and of 
the order which still bears his name is a phenomenon 
of great interest for an age in which the basic forces 
of individual and society are in conflict and are seeking 
a new modus vivendt. After Christianity had become 
the state religion under Constantine, its relationship 
to existing society was an acute problem for the Church, 
since it was now in danger of being used merely as a 
pillar to carry the shaky structure of the old state 
and society. This role gave the Church great power 
and called for a new type of leader, such as Athanasius 
and Basil, both of whom were rulers as well by nature 
as by force of circumstances. But they were in the first 
place great religious personalities, and it is the com- 
bination of these two aspects of their character that 
fascinates us. In this situation the mobilization and 
organization of the steadily increasing element of the 
povatovtes into orderly constituted and functioning 
religious communities was a step of the greatest histo- 
rical importance. On the one hand it protected the 
Church against individualistic dissolution from within 
and gave the orthodox group which was constantly 
threatened by heretic splits a kind of standing army 
to guarantee its solid unity: through it Basil’s liturgy 
and Basil’s theological doctrine became the classical 
expression and the lasting form of the piety of the 
Eastern Church. On the other hand it gave the leaders 
of the Church a power which could be and was used 
against the State whenever it tried to interfere with 
the internal problems of the Church. But although the 
organization of the monastic element had these effects, 
they were nevertheless of a merely accidental nature: 
the main motive for separation from ordinary society 
was the desire of the religious individual for that true 
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freedom which he hoped to achieve through obedience 
to the will of God alone. Basil’s monasteries were in- 
tended not as an encroachment upon spiritual liberty 
but as a means to a form of life in and through which 
the individual could bring his own development to 
higher perfection and greater completion than he could 
by isolating himself. 

Basil’s friend Gregory Nazianzen and his younger 
brother Gregory of Nyssa could not remain mere sym- 
pathetic observers of the constructive work which this 
dynamic personality was carrying on throughout a 
life of hardship and endurance. They were inevitably 
drawn into the orbit of his activity, and they shared 
more and more his ideals and his Jabors, Another 
link which connected Gregory of Nyssa with the rise 
of monasticism in Asia Minor was the outstanding 
role which his older sister Macrina played in the 
parallel development of monastic settlements for women 
who chose a life of virginity, poverty, and devotion 
apart from the rest of human society and its interests 
and pleasures. It is evident from our sources that a 
profound religious earnestness and fervid enthusiasm 
inspired these people, for without such inner resources 
they would have been unable to overcome the difficul- 
ties with which they were confronted during the first 
experimental stage of their undertaking. Gregory has 
given a colorful picture of their hard struggle in his 
fascinating book The Life of Macrina, which he com- 
posed shortly after his sister’s death in 380 A.D.}. 
The life of the monastic community there described is 


1 The older editions of this work, among them the text reprinted 
from the second Paris edition (1638) in P.G. XLVI, 960-1000, 
are now superseded by the critical recension of the entire 
manuscript tradition in Gregorii Nysseni Opera vol. VIII, 1 
(Opera Ascetica ed. W. Jaeger, J. P. Cavarnos, V. Woods Cal- 
lahan), Leiden 1952, p. 345-414 (ed. V. Woods Callahan). 

2 
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centered about the great figure of Macrina. She is 
its very soul and its living model. Gregory treats her 
with an awe that makes her command our deep respect 
and admiration, while the self-effacing humility of her 
younger brother, who has put all his feeling for her 
into this encomiastic narrative, wins our hearts through 
the charm of his perfectly human personality and sincere 
modesty. He appears in very much the same light in 
his relationship to his brother and master Basil wher- 
ever he speaks of him in his writings throughout his life. 

Gregory’s Life of Macrina is not printed among his 
ascetic works in Migne’s edition, but it really belongs 
to this group despite its different literary form. In this 
biography # and in his Life of Gregortus Thaumaturgus 
the author contributed two classical models for the 
nascent ‘Lives of the Saints’ literature. The Life of Ma- 
crina provides a perfect contrast to the abstract and 
austere character of Basil’s great Rules, in which he 


1 Gregory also speaks often and with great reverence of 
his younger brother Peter, to whom he dedicated several long 
works, the Contra Eunomium, the De opificio hominis, and the 
In Hexaemevon, all of them written or at least begun (the Contra 
Eunomium) soon after Basil’s death. In the Vita Macrinae 
(p. 411, 6) Peter appears as superior of the men’s monastery 
(av8pav) on the river Iris in the Pontus, while Macrina heads 
the women’s coenobium. 

2 Its form as a biography (Stoc), which as a literary genre 
had a long history in Greek literature (see Friedrich Leo, 
Die griechisch-rémische Biographie nach ihrer literarischen Form, 
Leipzig 1901), distinguishes this book from Gregory’s paraenetic 
treatises on the ascetic life, but at the outset he calls it ‘an 
epistle’, and this it has in common with the treatises De 
professione Christiana and De perfectione (see p. 27 and p. 29). 
The literary form of the émotodwwatos yapaxthne had some in- 
fluence on that of the narrative biography. But in a letter ad- 
dressed to a personal friend Gregory could speak at some length 
of himself and of the part he had played during Macrina’s last 
days. This whole section of the Vita has therefore a high auto- 
biographic value for us, and indeed we owe to it most of what 
we know about Gregory’s personality other than what we learn 
from his letters. 
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appears as lawgiver. But the same can be said of all of 
Gregory’s ascetic works; they all form an important 
complement to that fundamental codification, and it 
is good to keep this in mind when reading them. They 
furnish a complement to Basil not by mere chance, 
however, for the contrast is a deliberate one. Gregory 
often wrote his books with the express intention of sup- 
plementing his brother’s writings or directly to explain 
or defend them against their critics. Gregory gradually 
grew into this role, and although it seems to demand 
much selfrestriction, it was one of the causes of Gregory’s 
own success. Basil must have impressed him from the 
beginning with the idea that they could prevail only if 
they combined their forces, and Gregory clung to this 
idea even after Basil’s death. The same is true with 
regard to his ascetic treatises. This would be self-evident 
without his saying so, but he expressly states in the first 
pages of his earliest ascetic work, On Virgimity, that now 
that the details of the ascetic life (af pepixat SmoOFjxat 
700 torodtov Biov) have been studied and settled (ére- 
™deb8yncav) by those who are concerned with the exact 
form of this life, he himself would like to write an 
encomium of virginity 4. In presenting his subject in 
this form he hopes to avoid the expansion of the theme 
to excessive length. He intends to approach it in a 
more general way, but this, he assures us, does not imply 
a criticism, since the general precepts (yevxtepa mapay- 
yéAuarta) which he is going to give in his treatise somehow 
include the concrete details (éu-mepretAnpe ta x08’ Exaortov) 2, 
This expression clearly refers to the kind of treatment 
which Basil had given the same subject in his famous 
Rules, for they are concerned chiefly with the daily 

1 De virg. p. 248, 18. 

2 De virg. 248, 18-24. For the details of the ‘philosophic 


life’ Gregory again refers in ch. 23 (p. 333, 15) to the written 
instructions (Zyypapot d8acxaAtat) that are available. 
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details of monastic practice. Thus after the groundwork 
had been laid by Basi], Gregory thought it desirable to 
present the ideal of the ascetic life in a more persuasive 
fashion. He chose for this purpose the literary form of 
paraenetic speeches (Adyot mapawvettxot). It was through 
this medium that the philosophers of ancient Greece 
had tried to convert their readers to their ‘philosophical 
way of life’ (gtAdcogoc Bios), from Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
protreptic writings down to the Protrepticus of the 
Neoplatonist Iamblichus, a book which borrowed its 
title, form, and content from those models of the 
classical period of Greek philosophy 4. Gregory, to be 
sure, was far from that slavish sort of imitation, but 
in propagating the ideal of the monastic life he too had 
these ancient masters of % &&w gtAccogia in mind 3, 
though his relationship to them was more complex, as 
was natural for a Christian. 

Whatever the differences between Christian thinker 
and Greek philosopher, Gregory felt that the idea of the 
ascetic life was a parallel and in many ways a direct con~ 
tinuation of that noble tradition of the vzta contemplativa 
begun by the philosophers of ancient Greece *. That 


1 On Plato’s Euthydemus, which contains among other things 
a specimen of a protreptic speech in Socrates’ fashion, and on 
Aristotle’s famous Protrepticus (imitated by Cicero in his Hor- 
tensius), see my Aristotle (2d ed., Oxford 1948), p. 54-101. On 
Iamblichus’ Protrepticus as an imitation of Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
book of this genre, cf. loc. cit. p. 61 sq. On the history and 
topot of the whole genre, cf. Paul Hartlich, De exhortationum 
a Graecis Romanisque scriptarum historia et indole (Leipziger 
Studien vol. XI p. 2, Leipzig 1889). 

2 Expressions frequently used by Gregory to designate 
secular Greek culture and philosophy are % €w (or #€a0ev} copla, 
h Ew qprrocopta, 4H tw naldevorc, } ZEwbev nal eyxdxrAtocg zat- 
Sevore. 

3 On the ideal of the vita contempilativa in Greek philosophy 
see Franz Boll, Vita Contemplativa (Ber. Heidelberg. Akad. 
1920); my On the Origin and Cycle of the Philosophic Ideal of 
Life (translated from Ber. Berlin, Akad. 1928, phil.-hist. K1.) 
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he saw his own ideal in this perspective is obvious from 
the language he uses in his ascetic treatises. He makes 
frequent and conscious use of the terms of the philosophic 
tradition. Throughout his works he calls the life of the 
monks ‘the philosophic life’, and he contrasts it and the 
kind, of virtue to which it aspires with ‘the common life’ 
(xowdtepog Bioc) and the virtue that corresponds to it}. 
Plato and Aristotle had been the first to make such a dis- 
tinction between the virtue of ordinary civic life (Syuoota 
&pety) and that of the philosopher, which is based on 
the knowledge of divine Being 2. And like Plato and 
Aristotle, Gregory has to face the problem of how to fit 
his new ‘philosophic’ type of life and personality, the 
monastic ideal, into the scheme of existing human 
society 8. The analogy between his terminology and 
thought and that of the ancient initiators of the philo- 
sophic ideal of life is a perfect one. The ascetics them- 
selves are called by him ‘philosophers’ or ‘the philosophic 


in my Aristotle (2d ed.) p. 426-461; A.-J. Festugiére, Contem- 
plation et vie contemplative selon Platon (Paris 1936). 

1 See p. 33, 82. 

" Plat. Rep. VI 500 D; VII 518 D; Phaed. 69 A-B; Legg. 
XII 968 A. In the Protrepticus Aristotle still asserts with Plato 
that the virtue of the philosopher is different from ordinary 
moral or civic virtue. It is ppdévysic, the specific activity of the 
philosophic mind, which is at the same time contemplation 
of divine Being and a higher form of moral goodness (see my 
Avistotle p. 79 8q.). 

3 According to Aristotle the life of the philosopher is a 
Blog nate thy xpatiotyy doetyy and therefore closer to the 
divine life; and so is the eddamovie that it gives him, compared 
with that which is the fruit of ordinary civic or ethical virtue. 
There is a difference of degree between these two forms of life. 
The former is a life devoted to Oewpia (Eth. Nic. X 7, 1177412 
sq.), the second is called 6 Biog xat& thy dA d&perhy (Eth, Nic. 
X 8, 1178 a gsq.). This part of Aristotle’s Ethics can be traced 
back to his early works, particularly to the Protrepticus, in 
which he still speaks as a disciple of Plato; see my Aristotle, 
p. 61 sq. On Plato’s distinction of philosophic and common 
virtue see p. 3. 
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chorus’. Their activity is called ‘contemplation’ (Oewpta), 
and to the present day this word, even when we use it 
to designate the Oewpyntixds Biog of the ancient Greek 
philosophers, has preserved the overtone which transfor- 
mation into a technica] term of Christian asceticism has 
added to it 1. While it is true that the actual content of 
Christian monastic life differed widely from the activity 
of the intellect (vod évépyeix) in which the Aristotelian 
philosopher sees true life ? or from Plato’s ‘theoria’ of 
intelligible forms, the analogy is nevertheless justified 
insofar as Christianity, in its highest form, meant for 
Gregory a sublimation of religion into the knowledge 
(yore) and contemplation of divine mysteries 3. As 
Greek philosophy culminated in ‘theology’ 4, though on 
a purely rational or mystical level, so Christian religion 
was on its highest level to become ‘philosophy’, #.e. 
speculative theology 5. 

But the parallel between monastic life, as understood 
by Gregory, and the contemplative ideal of the Greek 
philosophers goes far beyond the borrowing of a few 


1 De virg. 247, 7; 248, 6; 335, 16. Vita Macr. 379, 18; 381, 
20; 385, 13. Vita Moysis 355 B etc. The use of Oewpla, Oewpetv, 
Oewpytixds is frequent in Gregory’s works, 

2 Arist. Metaph. A 7, 1072 b 26-27. 

3 On the concept of yvaarc in Gregory’s theology see the 
chapter The Theology of the Treatise, p. 73. 

“See my The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers 
(Oxford 1947), p. 4 and the entire first chapter, also p. 62. Cf. 
my Humanism and Theology (Milwaukee, Marquette University 
Press 1943) p. 45 sq. for the theological aspect of Greek philo- 
sophical thought as a whole. 

5 The influence of Greek philosophy on the Christian religion, 
though always active, reached its height the moment the latter 
entered the stage of its history at which it developed its own 
theology. This happened in the school of Alexandria. But it 
may well be said that Christianity came to develop a theology 
and to feel the urgent need of it because Greek philosophy had 
always insisted on a rational approach to the problem with 
which religion is concerned and thereby had set an example. 
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terms or a superficial comparison of the two forms of 
life (ftor). Gregory tried to build up a complete theory 
of the content and goal of the Christian ascetic life with 
the help of the ancient tradition, from which even the 
words d&oxnotg and doxnrhs derived. If Basil gave the 
settlers in the Pontus who had adopted the monastic 
ideal a constitution and a discipline, ¢.e. the things which 
every community requires in order to function, Gregory 
gave monastic life its spiritual form. He was by nature 
more inclined to meditation than his great brother, 
and by his culture he was more deeply immersed in 
Greek philosophical tradition. So he created, as it were, 
the philosophy of monastic asceticism and with it inspired 
the lives of those who had taken the vow to keep Basil’s 
Rules. The foundation of that philosophy was the 
Christian faith as it was laid down in the Nicene Creed 
and interpreted by the Cappadocian school of theology. 
But Gregory presented the Christian religion as cul- 
minating in the contemplation of the divine Being and 
its eternal Will. The sanctification of man was inter- 
preted as a process of purification of the soul and as 
its gradual ascent and return to divine Being. The ardent 
and emotional Christian piety of Asia Minor, the fruit 
of centuries of religious worship, was blended in this 
synthesis with the Acyix) Axtpsta of Platonic theology. 
Thus Gregory became the great master of Christian 
mystic theology (8coyvwota, pvotixh Oeoroyta) in the 
Eastern Church. It has left its indelible stamp on the 
religious tradition of the orthodox faith, but it has found 
its most characteristic and enduring expression in the 
ideals and practice of Eastern monastic life. 

I shall now give a brief survey of the rest of Gregory’s 
ascetic writings. Compared with the works of Basil 
they have a much more theoretical character, but they 
combine this speculative with a paraenetic element. 
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The treatise Iept napBevinc (De virginitate) already 
mentioned interprets the ascetic commandment of 
virginity in a philosophical sense}. Whereas The Life 
of Macrina represents the character and actions of an 
outstanding religious personality as an embodiment of 
the ascetic life, the De virginitate explains and extols 
the ideal as such in order to induce the reader to embrace 
this form of life himself. This work is, as I have said 
before, the earliest of Gregory’s ascetic writings. In 
it Gregory speaks of Basil as his ‘bishop and father’, 
a statement which could be made only if Gregory himself 
was not yet a bishop. This would date the book before 
the year 370 or 371. That Basil was still alive when 
Gregory wrote it is stated explicitly. At the end Gregory 
makes a transition from the praise of virginity to a 
description of the type of man who is the realization 
of this ideal. He tells us in the introduction that in reality 
he is referring to Basil in this epilogue, but he adds that 
he has not made the portrayal too personal in order 
that it might retain its timeless truth even when the 
man here praised is no longer alive °. As a consequence 
this part of the work lacks the personal charm which is so 
attractive in The Life of Macrina, but we must re- 
member that this very elimination of individual features 
in the portrait of the perfect ascetic is a truly Greek 
thing and had been common to all Greek art in the 
classical period. 

Since a full analysis of the content of this work is 


1 One need only compare this work with similar previous 
attempts by Greek and Latin writers, the books of Tertull- 
ian or the Symposium of Methodius of Olympus or the De 
virginibus of St. Ambrose, to see the great difference of Gre- 
gory’s philosophical approach to the problem. 

2 Devirg. 249, 4 tod OcoceBeot&tov émoxdrov xal matpd¢ fudv. 

3 De virg. 249, 8. See the ideal portrait of Basil as xa«6- 
nyeuay of the ‘philosophic life’ in chapter 23, especially p. 
334, 14 8q. 
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not possible here, it may suffice to indicate its theme. 
Virginity, according to Gregory, is a metaphorical term 
designating a quality of the soul rather than a condition 
of the body. In its absolute and perfect form it is that 
purity which is to be found only in the divine Being }. 
When the term is applied in a derivative sense to the 
human soul, it refers to its participation in that quality 
of the divine nature. Thus the soul of the pure man 
becomes a link (o'vdecuo¢) between the human and the 
divine world?. The quality of virginity therefore is related 
to the process of the perfection (teAciwotc) of the true 
Christian who aims at attaining the divine good. 
This approach to the problem is ontological and 
Platonic. Gregory follows in the footsteps of the 
founders of Christian theology in Alexandria, Clement 
and especially Origen, for whom both Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen had a great admiration 3. This is of course 
not the place to discuss the relationship of Gregory of 
Nyssa to the theological thought and methods of Origen, 
a problem which gave rise to bitter controversies after 
the doctrines of Origen were declared in part heretic. It 
would be interesting to illustrate Gregory’s method of 
approach by going into a detailed analysis of the concept 
of ‘link’ (civsecn0c), which plays such a dominant role 
in Neoplatonic thought; but I have traced its devel- 
opment and indicated its importance in ancient philos- 
ophy elsewhere and do not want to repeat what I 
have said there*. According to this view of the nature 


1 De vivg. 254, 20 sq. 

2 De virg. 255, 10. On rapbevia as &ndkQerx of the soul see De 
virg. chapter 5. 

3 They even made a selection, which still exists, from Origen’s 
works and published it under the title Philokalia. Critical 
edition by A. Robinson, The Philocalia of Origen (Cambridge 
1893). English translation of it by G. Lewis (Edinburgh 1911). 

4 See my Nemesios von Emesa (Berlin 1914), pt. II chapter 
2, Syndesmos p. 96-137. 
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of the universe, the various grades of being such as in- 
organic and organic, plant and animal, animal and deity, 
are not as sharply distinguished and separated from 
each other as we ordinarily suppose, but are connected 
with one another by certain mixed forms combining 
the qualities of two contiguous grades of being and 
constituting a bridge between them. Thus the so-called 
zodphytes possess, as their name indicates, both plant 
and animal qualities, so that they serve as a link be- 
tween these two realms of being and combine in their 
nature both opposites. In the same way man stands at 
the boundary separating animal and deity, for he com- 
bines in his nature the qualities of an animal with those 
of the divine Being. The former is represented by his 
psychophysical nature (including what we call soul), 
whereas the latter resides in that part of the soul which 
we call spirit (mvedua) or intellect (votc). Instead of assu- 
ming an absolute hiatus between God and the world, this 
view considers man an intermediate stage and his spirit 
the link (ovvSecuoc} between the divine realm and the 
animal world. The underlying idea is the interpretation 
of the world as an ascending ladder of being leading up 
to the nature of the divine. This Neoplatonic conception 
is reflected in more than one passage in Gregory. It 
appears in greater detail in the work of Nemesius, 
bishop of Emesa, On the Nature of Man}. 

It is interesting to see how Gregory applies this view 


1 This work, which was written in the fourth century, was 
the first handbook of Christian anthropology, and as such it 
exercised a lasting influence on mediaeval thought, especially 
in the Latin West (through its translation by Alfanus, bishop 
of Salerno, in the thirteenth century). But in choosing this 
subject Nemesius was following in the footsteps of Gregory of 
Nyssa, who became the true founder of Christian philosophical 
anthropology when he wrote his great work De opificio hominis. 
The only drawback of this book, in the eyes of later and 
more scholastic ages, lay in its not being a systematic manual. 
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of being to the problem of virginity. Purity (x«O«pérn¢) 
had been one of the predicates which Greek philosophers 
had attributed to the nature of the intellect (vot) 1. 
Thus the intellect is the link between the animal 
world (including that part of man which belongs to it) 
and the divine, and purification becomes the road by 
which man ascends to the divine. This is what Gregory 
understands by ‘virginity’ *. We cannot here trace Greg- 
ory’s thought throughout the book and see how he tries 
to fit this conception of the most perfect form of human 
nature into the reality of daily life, though from a 
psychological point of view this is one of the most 
interesting aspects of his work, especially since he 
admits that he himself is living in the married state *. 
It must suffice to say that ‘virginity’ is in this scheme 
closely related to that fundamental concept of Gregory’s 
theological anthropology, the idea of perfection and 
virtue. This leads us to his other ascetic writings, all of 
which are concerned with this idea in one way or 
another 4. 

We find it first in Gregory’s treatise Hept tod tt +d 
Xprotiavéiy bvona H emayyeaua (Quid nomen professiove 
Christianorum sibi velit) 5, This work is written in the 
form of a letter to a certain Harmonius, and throughout 
there is a personal tone which suggests that it is a real 
letter and not merely a convenient literary form. This 

1 So did Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, and, 
comprising their views, the Neoplatonists. 

2 The interpretation of ‘virginity’ as xaOapdtys, &pOapola, 
and &néOern makes it possible for Gregory to use it as a bridge 
to connect his Christian theology with the philosophical theology 
of the Greeks and to turn the latter to his own use. 

3 See De virg. chapter 3. 

4 This is most evident in the chapters of the book that deal 
with the unity and harmony of the virtues, especially chapter 18. 

5 See my edition of this book, which is usually quoted as De 
professione Christiana, in Gregorit Nysseni Opera vol. VIII, 1 
(Leiden 1952) p. 129-142. 
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young Harmonius apparently revered Gregory as a 
great teacher and had written him several times without 
having received an answer. In the present letter Gregory 
makes good his former lack of response ?. The letter is 
expanded into a little treatise, but the personal epilogue 
in which Gregory returns once more to his point of 
departure maintains the epistolary character of the work, 
in spite of its length and philosophical content. It seems 
to have gone unnoticed that we are in a position to date 
this book. It is a work of Gregory’s old age, as he himself 
indicates in one passage where he compares Harmonius 
to a plectrum which has struck the strings of his old 
lyre 2. Gregory answers the question contained in the 
title by proving that Christianity is the imitation of the 
divine nature. This is the famous definition of areté 
which Plato gives in the Theaetetus *. Christianity, in 
other words, is interpreted here as the perfection of man, 
his areté *. 

Gregory takes up the theme of perfection again in 
another of his ascetic writings, Heol teAerdtyT0¢ xal Srrotov 
det _elvar tov Xprotiavév (De perfectione et qualem oporteat 
esse Christianum) *®. This book too is dedicated to an 
individual, the same monk Olympius to whom Gregory 
had addressed (according to some manuscripts) his Life 
of Macrina®, but it is decidedly too long for a real letter. 


1 De prof. Chr. 129, 5-11. 

2 De prof. Chr. 130, 10-11. 

3 Plat. Theaet. 176 B; see also Rep. 613 B. 

* On the importance of the concept of the formation of man 
for Gregory’s idea of a Christian paideia in the De professione 
Christiana, see my article ‘Von Affen und wahren Christen’ in 
Festschrift fiy Karl Reinhardt (Berlin 1952). 

5 Cf. my edition of the De perfectione (also referred to as 
De perfecta Christiani forma) in Gregorit N-ysseni Opera vol. VIII, 
I, Pp. 143 5q.- 

* There are some important variants in the name of the ad- 
dressee in our manuscripts (see Vita Macr. 370): Hierius, 
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In fact, the short dedication at the beginning and the 
epilogue, which does not refer to the addressee at all, 
strike quite a different note from the intimate tone of 
the letter to Harmonius discussed above. There a real 
letter has been expanded into a short treatise, but 
without losing its essential epistolary character. Here 
a didactic work of general scope is offered to Olympius 
in the conventional style of literary dedication. Even 
so, it is hard to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
the two forms, because the letter form had long since 
become a literary genre. 

The fact that Gregory returns to the subject of his 
letter to Harmonius in the De perfectione shows clearly 
that it was of paramount interest to him. It seems likely 
that the De perjectione was written after the letter to 
Harmonius, for it contains a much more exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the problem and looks like a retractatio. 
Even the point of departure is the same as in the letter: 
Gregory again begins with the question of the meaning 
of the appellative ‘Christians’ 1, as he had done in the 
smaller work. From there he proceeds to the discussion 
of the problem of perfection. But whereas in the Quid 
nomen professiove Christianorum sibi velit he simply took 
over Plato’s definition of perfection as imitation of the 
divine or assimilation to God, and then equated the es- 
sence of Christianity with this definition, he chooses a 
more specifically Christian way of approach in the De 
perfectione. He says that the appellative ‘Christians’ is 
derived from the name of Christ; therefore in order to 
understand the former we ought first to interpret the 
latter; and so he engages in a long and learned inquiry 
into the various names which are applied to Christ in 


prefect of Cappadocia, and Euprepius, bishop of Perta. I shall 
take up this question in a special article. 
1 De perf. 173, 15 8q. 
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the Scriptures. This more theological method! leads 
him to discuss his Christology, and this question takes 
up the greater part of the work, the problem of per- 
fection being thereby postponed to the end. All this is 
more easily understandable if this fuller treatment of 
the problem was written later than the letter to Har- 
monius. That would date the De perfectione fairly late 
in the author’s life, since we have shown that according 
to his own words he wrote the letter to Harmonius in 
his old age*. If the De perfectione was written even 
later, this would impart special meaning to Gregory’s 
statement at the beginning of the book that he would 
prefer, instead of mere words, to set up his own life as 
an example but that his own perfection is not far enough 
advanced for him to do so, though he is hopeful of 
someday attaining the goal. In his earlier work De vir- 
ginitate he had set up Basil as such an example 3, but 
at that time it would not have occurred to him to think 
of himself as one who might also become an example 
someday. 

Gregory always liked to single out a problem for more 
extensive treatment at a later date when there was 
not time to do it full justice at the moment. This is 
the Platonic way, and Platonic was the training of his 
mind. How often had Plato later expanded a problem 
briefly touched on in an earlier dialogue! Gregory disliked 


1 This method had already been used by ancient Greek the- 
ologians, who collected and speculated on the various names 
(émxAjoerc) attributed to their gods, from which they tried to 
derive some insight into their hidden nature. But Christian 
thought made this old method of speculation de natura deoruma 
vehicle for mystic theology in a long series of works, from Gre- 
gory of Nyssa and Dionysius the Areopagite to the famous book 
of the sixteenth century Spanish mystic Fray Luis de Leon, Los 
Nombres de Cristo. 

2 See supra p. 28. 

? See supra p. <4. 
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the systematic character and syllogistic sagacity of 
Aristotle’s writings 1. Only rarely does he make a special 
effort to be more didactic and systematic, e.g. in the 
Oratio catechetica; and even there the austerity of this 
form of presentation is tempered by his rhetorical 
fervor. As a rule he prefers to yield to the impulse of 
the moment. In the first book Contra Eunomium he gets 
involved in the theological problem of what is meant 
by subordination or subjection when this word is ap- 
plied in the Scriptures to Christ ?. He pushes the dis- 
cussion only to a certain point, as far as it is conducive 
to the present purpose, then cuts it off by saying that this 
is a question to which a special inquiry ought to be 
devoted. The special inquiry in this case was to be his 
later treatise In illud, Quando sibi subiecerit omnia 3. 
This very example proves that although Gregory has 
no closed system, there is a systematic coherence in 
his thought and a core of basic concepts to which his 
treatment of the Christian religion reverts, from 
whatever side he may approach it. 

For similar reasons Gregory returns to the problem of 
perfection in his book Ilept tereudtyt0¢ (De perfectione). 
This word designates one of the basic concepts of his 
thought by which he tries to link together his Christian 


1 The passages that I have collected s.v. Avistoteles in the 
Index nominum of my edition of Contra Eunomium (Berlin 1921), 
vol, II p. 390, all stress the technological and formalistic char- 
acter of Aristotle’s method. It was not made more attractive 
for Gregory by the fact that the Arian Eunomius, his opponent, 
had used Aristotelian categories and distinctions throughout 
his work. Nevertheless, Gregory himself uses the syllogistic 
method of demonstration to a large extent. 

2 Contra Eunomium vol. 1 p. 77, 27 5q. 

® Contra Eunomium I p. 78, 17: a6 raAclovosg xal gidotovarépag 
deduevov tig 2Enyjcemg mpd¢ To mapdv brepOyoouot. These words 
the editor of the treatise In illud, Quando sibi subiecerit omnia, 
the Rev. J. K. Downing, rightly refers to this work in the 
preface to his still unpublished edition. 
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faith and the Hellenic tradition. Perfection, he states 
in the first sentence, means a life lived in accordance 
with virtue (6 xat’ &pethy Btoc). This definition connects 
the book not only with the treatise Quid nomen professiove 
Christianorum sibi velit but also with the De virginitate, 
which has the subtitle mpotpentixy émtororh elg tov xa’ 
dpetyv Biov1. There are also several other works of Greg- 
ory, such as the In psalmorum inscriptionem, the In 
Cantica Canticorum, and the Vita Moysis, which are 
devoted to the problem of the life of perfect aveté. There 
is not room to include these works in the present survey, 
but in a broad sense they must be counted among the 
ascetic books of Gregory, though they are not usually 
considered as such and are separated from this group 
in the printed editions. At least there is a close relation- 
ship between them and the ascetic treatises properly 
so called, as the progress of this inquiry will make clear ?, 

In the Scriptures there is no absolute equivalent for 
the word ‘perfection’ in the classical Greek sense, but 
for one who had been brought up in the Greek tradi- 
tion it was natural to interpret a Jewish-Christian 
concept such as the word +éAetog in the New Testament 
or the word ayracpdc (‘sanctification’), both important 
for Christian ascetic life, in the sense of the term 
‘perfection’ inherited from the Greek philosophers. Once 
this equation was established, the identification of this 

1 The question whether this title refers to the entire work 
De virginitate or only to the introductory epistle need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is a problem of some importance, however, for 
the history of the text, and the opinion of the editor, John 
Cavarnos, for which he gives his reasons in the preface (Gregorit 
Nyssent Opera vol. VIII, 1, p. 237 sq.), that the introductory 
letter and the capitulatio belong to a second edition of this early 
work, seems very plausible to me. 

2 See the chapters of this book The Theology of the Treatise 
(De instituto Christiano), and The Date of Composition of the 


Treatise and its Chronological Relationship to the other Ascetic 
Works of Gregory, 
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concept with a ‘life in accordance with virtue’ (6 xa’ 
&pethy Bloc) was the logical consequence. For that was 
what tedevdtng meant to every Greek }. With these first 
steps the foundation of Gregory’s theory of ascetic per- 
fection was laid. Christian life was incorporated in the 
classical tradition of areté?, though it marked a new 
epoch in that tradition. On this basis Gregory built up 
a new Christian ideal of the philosophic life (piAdécoposg 
Bloc) corresponding to the Greek philosophical ideal of 
life and a new pattern of ascetic virtue (&pery) corres- 
ponding to that of the man of perfect virtue in Greek 
philosophy. 

This conception certainly goes beyond what we 
have in the New Testament, for there the concept of 
virtue (&perh) is extremely rare, and it does not play an 
outstanding part in the thought of Jesus or the apostles 8. 
But compare with this the frequent use of the words 
é&pety and virtus and their predominant role in the works 
of the Greek and Latin fathers. They adopted this 
concept from the classical tradition of the Greek and 
Roman world and from its ethical philosophy and ideals. 
Of course they could not have done so without giving 
the word dem, virtus, a new Christian meaning, but 
thereby they continued the ancient tradition and im- 
parted new life toit. It is obvious that from the Christian 


1 The adjective <éAe10¢ is used with the article for ‘the perfect 
man’ by Plato, Aristotle, and later writers, but it occurs also 
in connection with dpet) or with the names of single virtues, 
It also appears often connected with Biog and eddaipovia . The 
noun tererdtng Meaning ‘perfection of virtue’ or the possession 
of goods first occurs as an established philosophical term in the 
Definitiones that go under Plato’s name (412 B and D). 

2 The history of the classical Greek tradition of arei¢d is to a 
large extent identical with the development of Greek paideia; 
see my Paideia, The Ideals of Greek Cuiture (Oxford and New 
York 1939-44), 3 vols. 

3 The three passages are Phil. 4, 8, I Petr. 2, 9, and II 
Petr. 1, 3. 


3 
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point of view great dangers were inherent in this at- 
tempt at transforming and absorbing a powerful tradi- 
tion in which every word, however diluted and con- 
ventional it may have become in the course of centuries, 
had its own ring and specific evocation. And yet it was 
only by its reception into the Greek-speaking world that 
the new religion could attain true universality and world 
dominance. We would not be Christians today if the 
religion of the apostles had not gone through the process 
we are now witnessing in the case of all the great teachers 
of the early Church: the process of ‘translating’ the 
language and meaning of the original ideas and docu- 
ments of Christianity into the fundamental categories 
of Greek thought and language. This ‘translation’ tran- 
scended by far the task of making a literal version 
from an oriental language into Greek. That had been 
the first step which was achieved in the apostolic age. 
The real task began only at the moment when this was 
done and the religious content of these documents, 
which was the product of another spiritual climate and 
soil, had become accessible to the Greek-speaking world. 
The next step was for the millions who were heirs to 
Greek cultural tradition to take pogsession of the original 
sources of the new religion in a deeper sense by trans- 
forming them into the categories of their own mind. 
This too was ‘translation’, but translation on a higher 
level. Gregory of Nyssa is one of the great interpreters 
of the Christian religion who consciously brought about 
this transformation, though more than once he ‘goes 
too far’ in his attempt to hellenize Christian tradition 
for his audience’. But when we use this expression 
we must be aware that we are speaking not as his- 


1 We shall see later that some of his Christian contemporaries 
reproached him with the charge of interpolating Greek philo- 
sophical patterns (tiret) into the Christian faith; cf. p. 122. 
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torians of the late ancient period but either as modern 
Protestants, rigidly taking the Scriptures as their only 
criterion of what is Christian, or as Catholics, applying 
the established dogma of the Church asa yardstick even 
to those Christian writers who lived at a time when that 
doctrine was not yet definitely established. In an author 
such as Gregory of Nyssa we see this process still in 
its development, and that is not the least of the reasons 
for the keen interest a historical mind takes in him. 

We observe this most clearly in another treatise in 
which Gregory attempts to expound his philosophy of 
the ascetic life as a whole. It is entitled [epi rod xat& 
Gedv axomod xal tio xath dAnDerav doxhoews. The Latin 
form of the title which we find in the editions is either 
De proposito secundum Deum or De instituto Christiano. 
Both titles are used in Migne, the first at the beginning 
of the book and the second in the headlines of every 
page. It is well to remember that they do not designate 
two different works, but are simply two different 
translations of the Greek title. Neither is satisfactory. 
The complete form of the title in Migne is longer: 
Tleot tod xat& Gedy oxomod xat tio xata dAnPerav doxyoews 
xal mpdo Tobs anarrnoavtag doxntag <Adyov mepi> tov 
tho evbosBetag oxorod xat tod Smw¢ yp} ovvetvat dAAHAOIG 
wal cvuvaywvitesbar Srotbmwots }. 

This is the work with which the present study is 
concerned. In its old form as printed in Migne’s edition 
the treatise presented a number of problems which have 
been gradually observed and discussed in the literature 
of recent decades. But as I have briefly stated in the 
introduction, the text of Migne, on which the views of 
modern scholars are based, is that of a late Byzantine 


1 On this contaminated form of the title see the Introduction, 
p.4 n. 2. 
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excerpt 1. A thorough examination of the whole man- 
uscript tradition of the treatise has brought to light 
a much more complete text. That this is the original 
work of Gregory is evident from both internal and 
external evidence, but this requires a detailed investi- 
gation. I shall begin with a short history of the problem, 
for this will be the best illustration of the progress 
now made possible by the discovery of the complete 
version of this work. 


1 See p. 3 sq. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF GREGORY OF 

NYSSA’S TRACT DE INSTITUTO CHRIS- 

TIANO, AND THE SO-CALLED GREAT 
LETTER OF ‘MACARIUS’ 


In the year 1910 the Rev. Fr. J. Stiglmayr, S.J., an 
expert in the field of Greek ascetic literature and at 
that time one of the few competent students of the 
writings which are preserved to us under the name of 
‘Macarius of Egypt’, published a small but incisive 
observation which was to stir up an interesting dis- 
cussion !. He had noticed that the second of the letters 
of the so-called ‘Macarius’ printed in Migne’s edition 
(P.G. XXXIV, 409-441) agrees in its second part (420 C- 
441 A) almost literally with large portions of the treatise 
De instituto Christiano * of Gregory of Nyssa (xept tod 
xata Oedv cxorod). 

Macarius was a follower of St. Antony and one of the 


1 J. Stiglmayr, S.J., ‘Makarios d. Gr. und Gregor von Nyssa’, 
Theologie und Glaube II (1910) 571. Cf. the same author’s 
Sachliches und Sprachliches bei Makarius von Aegypten, Inns- 
bruck 1912, Vorbemerkungen p. iii n. 4. I am greatly indebted 
to the librarian of the Jesuit college Stella Matutina in Vorarl- 
berg, Austria, for lending me his library’s copy of the latter 
work, which is now quite scarce. I use this opportunity to express 
my special gratitude for this kindness and for the liberality 
with which my request was granted. 

* The second part of the letter of ‘Macarius’ (Migne P.G. 
XXXIV, 420C-fin.) corresponds to the second part of the 
treatise De instituto Christiano of Gregory of Nyssa, beginning 
Migne P.G. XLVI, 297A (Set 88 tobe prrocopeiv Eyvexdtas d&xpt- 
BS¢ eldévar), in my edition p. 64, 4. 
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most famous among the early Egyptian hermits who 
during the fourth century abandoned the world and 
went into the wilderness of the Egyptian desert tolivea 
new life devoted to religious worship. Naturally there 
was little place for literary activity in this primitive 
kind of existence, which was so different from the shel- 
tered life of the learned monks of later centuries who 
belonged to large monastic communities with a strictly 
observed division of labor. It is not astonishing, there- 
fore, that Gennadius of Marseille (de vir. 211. 10) knows 
of no works of Macarius the Egyptian other than one 
letter addressed to his dear children, the monks, which 
they showed Gennadius during his short stay with them 
in the desert. But the Syrian Isaac of Nineveh, who 
lived towards the end of the seventh century, 1eferred 
to the ‘testimonia’ of Macarius of Egypt +, and our 
Greek, Syriac, and Arabic manuscripts have preserved 
a large number of works under his name, among them 
several letters. The origin of this literature, all of which 
bears the stamp of ascetic mysticism, is itself a mystery, 
but suspicion about the authorship of Macarius is as old 
as critical scholarship #. The question has been taken up 
again during the last forty years, and although no agree- 
ment about the true historical background of the writings 
of the corpus Macarianum has been reached as yet, it 
seems generally to be conceded by scholars nowadays 
that they cannot have been written by the man to whom 
our manuscript tradition ascribes them 3. 


1 See Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis I, 448; C. Fleming, 
De Macarui Aegyptit Scriptis Quaestiones (diss. G6ttingen 1911) 


. 26, 

2 The critical judgments of Casimir Oudin and Johann 
Semler are reprinted in Migne P.G. XXXIV, 377-384 and 
263-284. 

* The articles in our theological encyclopedias and hand- 
books are for the most part very incomplete with regard to 
this subject, because they predate the more important re- 
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When Stiglmayr published his discovery of the ex- 
tensive congruencies between the text of the so-called 
‘great letter’ of ‘Macarius’ and the De instituto Christiano 
of Gregory of Nyssa, these researches on Macarius were 
still in their infancy. Though Stiglmayr took an active 
part in them later on, he at first contented himself with 
stating the fact and giving a short explanation. Accord- 
ing to him, ‘Macarius’ had copied Gregory of Nyssa and 
therefore could not be the Egyptian hermit of the fourth 
century, the older contemporary of Gregory, but was a 
later author 1. But there are certain passages in the text 
which is common to both authors where sentences 
extant in ‘Macarius’ ’ letter have no parallel in Gregory’s 
treatise. These additional sentences Stiglmayr explained 
as interpolations made by ‘Macarius’. 

Ten years later (1920) a Belgian Benedictine, Dom L. 
Villecourt, returned to the problem in an article in 
which he criticized Stiglmayr’s results. He arrived at 
a different interpretation of the facts. He also presented 
new Syriac documents which he had found in some 
manuscripts of the British Museum and which are of 
importance for the chronology and textual history of 
the ‘great letter’ of ‘Macarius’ *. 


searches of recent decades. But now see the literature quoted in 
Berthold Altaner, Patrologie? (Freiburg i.B. 1950) p. 226, and 
the brief history of the question in Hermann Dérries, Symeon 
von Mesopotamien, Die Uberlieferung der Messalianischen 
‘Makarios'-Schriften (Texte und Untersuchungen z. Gesch. a. 
altchristl, Literatur 4. Reihe 10. Bd. 1. Heft (Leipzig 1941) p. 2-4). 

1 Besides this argument Stiglmayr had many other indepen- 
dent reasons for assuming that the author of the so-called 
‘Macarius’ writings was later than the fourth century; see 
especially his monograph referred to p. 37 n. I, Sachliches und 
Sprachliches bei Makarius von Aegypten. We shall return to 
these reasons later. 

4) Louis Villecourt, O.S.B., ‘La grande lettre grecque de 
Macaire, ses formes textuelles et son milieu littéraire’ (Revue 
de l’ Orient Chrétien vol. 22, 1920, p. 29-56). The later publications 
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Villecourt undertook a comparative analysis of the 
whole text of the letter and of the De instituto Christiano 
(which he briefly called ‘the treatise’). He rightly dis- 
tinguished two parts in the letter. (1) The first part 
(409 C-420 B) is concerned with the dnd0ew of the true 
Christian. The 2¢6y are not a part of man’s natural 
state. God did not create man with x6, but He gave 
him a free will. The x«6y are the effect of evil spirits in 
the human soul. According to the author, God desires 
man’s participation in His own déndQetx, but He cannot 
dwell in man’s soul along with the evil spirits. The letter 
adds precepts as to how a man can sanctify himself and 
become the abode of God. (2) The second part (420 C-fin.) 
is wholly different in character. It deals with life in 
monastic communities and discusses the mutual rela- 
tionship of superiors and brethren, along with the 
organization and discipline of the monastery. 

The ‘treatise’ of Gregory of Nyssa is also divided into 
two parts. The first is devoted to the question of the 
goal (oxoréc) of the religious life, which the author calls 
‘the philosophic life’. The second part it has in common 
with the letter +. It seems the most natural method of 


of Dom Villecourt on the problem of the origin of the corpus 
Macarianum will be quoted where they affect the present 
inquiry. The problem of the relationship of Gregory's treatise 
to the Macarius writings is older than has been hitherto realized. 
In codex Vaticanus gr. 1433 (saec. XIII) I discovered a marginal 
note to the title of the treatise De instituto Christiano (see my 
app. crit. ad loc.) that points out the parallel with the ‘first 
letter of Macarius’. But the ‘first letter’ is not the one in question ; 
it is identical with the other ‘great letter’ going under the name 
of Macarius that has since been rediscovered by H. Dérries 
and that will be discussed in detail in the second part of the 
present book. There the marginal note of the Vatican manuscript 
will be examined. 

1 Since Villecourt knew the treatise De instituto Christiano 
only in the skeleton form of the excerpt printed in Migne P.G, 
XLVI, 288-305, I must quote it here from Migne’s text: the 
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procedure to ask: did this common part originally be- 
long to the first part with which it is connected in the 
‘treatise’, or does it rather continue the first part of 
the letter? The answer will appear only after an ac- 
curate examination of the textual differences between 
the treatise and the letter in this part which they have 
in common }, 

The second part of the letter reproduces the entire 
second part of the treatise. But in addition to this the 
letter contains elements which the treatise does not 
include, whole sentences and paragraphs as well as 
single phrases. There are two possible explanations. 
Either the treatise has been cut down to its present 
form from the text which we have in the letter, or the 
letter is an interpolated version of the treatise 2, The 
latter was the opinion held by Stiglmayr. The former 
explanation is that of Villecourt. According to him, 
the treatise represents an abridgment of the letter, 
whereas Stiglmayr had assumed that the second part 
of the letter incorporated the complete text of the second 
part of the treatise, with reflections of Macarius added 
to it. 

By careful comparison Villecourt arrived at the con- 
clusion that the text of the second part of the letter 
is the original and that the second half of the treatise 
is the abridged copy. He proved definitely that the 
alterations which the text of the letter has suffered in 
the treatise are real mutilations of the original. How- 


first part covers col. 289A-297A (8 uav obv oxords tie ebaefelag 
totoutoc); the second part extends from 297A (Set 8 tobe prro- 
aogetv éyvaxdtac dxpiBdic eldévar) to the end of the treatise 305C. 
In the new complete version of the treatise the second part 
begins p. 64, 4 (Jaeger). 

1 This procedure is precisely that followed by Villecourt in 
his article (see p. 39 n. 2). 

* See Villecourt Joc. cit. p. 35. 
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ever, he had to admit, to his amazement, that the first 
part of the letter does not fit the second at all, as one 
would expect if the second part of the letter represents 
the original. On the other hand, Villecourt showed 
irrefutably that the two parts of the treatise fit together 
perfectly, and this again seems strange if the treatise 
is the copy of the letter. Villecourt therefore concluded 
with rigid logic that the first part of the letter in its 
present form does not represent the original text. But 
the treatise, though only an abridged copy of the letter, 
represents the content of the original in its first part as 
well, and has even preserved the original words which 
form the transition from the first to the second part. 
Gregory’s treatise, therefore, is the only (though 
abridged) form of the Greek text in which the first part 
of the original letter is preserved to us. For the second 
part we have the complete original in the second part 
of the ‘great letter’ of ‘Macarius’. 

If, as Villecourt analyzed it, Gregory’s treatise is a 
mere excerpt of a letter of Macarius of which only the 
second part is preserved in its authentic form, important 
conclusions would seem to follow. Villecourt was con- 
vinced with Stiglmayr, Oudin and Semler that the 
writings of the so-called Macarius cannot have originated 
from the Egyptian hermit of that name but must belong 
to a later period. If they were composed by the famous 
monk of the Egyptian desert, who was slightly earlier and 
in part the contemporary of Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory 
could have used his letter, though it would be hard to 
believe that a man of his stature should have slavishly 
copied a document written by another author. But if 
the Macarius corpus as a whole is the product of a time 
later than Gregory, a treatise attributed to Gregory in 
which a letter of that Pseudo-Macarius is excerpted 
cannot be a work of Gregory of Nyssa. Villecourt 
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discovered a retractation or paraphrase of the Macarius’ 
letter in a Syriac treatise which he found in a codex in the 
British Museum dated by subscription A.D. 534. Thus 
‘Macarius’ must have lived earlier than that, presumably 
in the fifth century 1. The treatise must then be later 
than. Gregory, but cannot be dated exactly. 

This proof of the non-authenticity of the treatise was 
built exclusively on its external relation to the so-called 
‘Macarius’. No question based on the theological content 
or on the form and language of the book was ever raised, 
and therein lies the essential weakness of the verdict, 
incontrovertible though its logic might appear. As a 
matter of principle one should never argue questions of 
authenticity in mere terms of external relationship where 
this argument is not corroborated by inner evidence, 7.e. 
the specific quality of thought and style. Villecourt 
was entirely correct in pointing out that Gregory’s 
treatise was a mere excerpt, as was evident fromthe 
second part of the letter, which showed what the original 
had been like. But instead of reconstructing from this 
evidence a completely hypothetical lost original for the 
first part of the miserable letter of ‘Macarius’, one should 
have realized that an unknown third factor is involved 
in the case, and this is a lost work which is the common 
source of both the treatise and the letter. Of it the treatise 
is an excerpt, wheras the ‘Macarius’ letter represents a 
literal copy of the second part only. This lost common 
source has now been rediscovered. Jt is the hitherto 
unknown original of Gregory’s treatise, much more 
complete than the excerpt which is all we have possessed 
until now. And this complete version is indeed literally 
identical in its second part with the second part of 


1 See Villecourt Joc. cit. p. 38 sq. The Syriac manuscript is 
codex Brit. Mus. Add. 12175. On the Syriac paraphrase, cf. 
this monograph p. 160 sq. 
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Macarius’ letter. The second part of ‘Macarius’ letter, 
it now appears, was compiled from Gregory’s original 
work. 


Original text of Gregory’s treatise 
X 


xX} x? 
Byzantine excerpt of the Ps.-Mac. ‘letter’, pt. II 
treatise (= Migne’s text) (= pt. II of orig. treatise) 


The so-called ‘great letter’ of ‘Macarius’ is now revealed 
as a mechanical compilation. That its first part does not 
fit the second was observed by Villecourt himself. 
Later Professor H. Dérries pointed out in his book on 
Macarius that the first part is copied literally from a 
homily ascribed to Macarius}, Now we learn that the 
beginning of this homily has been contaminated in the 
apocryphal ‘letter’ with a literal copy of the second part 
of Gregory’s treatise. This patchwork of a medieval 
scribe was then put under the name of ‘Macarius’ and 
incorporated into the manuscripts of that author. After- 
wards, when the complete text of Gregory’s treatise had 
dropped out of sight, the excerpt of it which was printed 
in its stead inevitably appeared to have been copied from 
the ‘letter’ of ‘Macarius’, even though the first half of 
the excerpt has no parallel in the letter. The fact that 
in order to smooth out this difficulty scholars had to 
postulate a different text of the ‘original’ letter need no 


1 The first part of the ‘great letter’ of Ps.-Macarius is borrowed 
literally from the 4oth homily, as Dérries has observed (loc. 
cit. p, 227). 
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longer cause us trouble. Fortunately we can now throw 
aside both secondary products, the abridged text of the 
treatise and the so-called ‘letter’ of ‘Macarius’, and 
go back to the common source—the original treatise of 
Gregory of Nyssa. Tardi ingeni est rivulos consectari, 
fontes rerum non vwidere. 

Thus the ‘letter’ has ceased to exist as a document of 
the author concealed under the pseudonym ‘Macarius 
of Egypt’, but it does not on that account lose a very 
practical value; for this compilation now becomes our 
oldest witness of the complete version of Gregory’s 
treatise, and as such it must be used to control our 
manuscripts. It permits us to trace the tradition of the 
book back to the monastic circles which were instrumen- 
tal in preserving the Macarius writings. That at the 
same time they were interested in Gregory’s treatise we 
shall see confirmed soon by further evidence. Somehow 
these works must have been handed down together. 
It makes no difference whether some obscure monk 
contaminated them deliberately in order to patch up a 
new tract on the ascetic life, or whether the two pieces 
were thrown together mechanically because they fol- 
lowed one another in the manuscript copied by the com- 
piler. Offhand the latter may seem more likely, but the 
Macarius corpus contains numerous items which have 
borrowed parts of their content from other treatises of 
the same author and reproduced them literally. 

Gregory’s work is now cleared from the only charge 
which has ever been directed against it, that of being 
a copy of the ‘letter’ of ‘Macarius’. Our further inquiry 
will confirm this result by an abundance of internal and 
external evidence. Indeed, nothing can be more obvious 
to anyone who is sufficiently familiar with the individual 
language, thought, terminology, and style of Gregory 
of Nyssa than the identity of the treatise with the man 
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who is unanimously called its author in our manuscript 
tradition. The doubts which have been expressed about 
the authenticity of the work have not originated from 
scholars long familiar with Gregory but have been put 
forth by Macarius scholars wrestling with the problems 
of their own author!. For an understanding of Ma- 
carius’ individual style, the letter is not a good point 
of departure. Villecourt himself was puzzled at the 
difference in style between the so-called ‘great letter’ 
of ‘Macarius’ and his other works, particularly his 
homilies. This may seem strange in view of the discovery 
by Professor Dorries that the first part of the letter is 
taken over from one ot the homilies of Macarius, but 
Villecourt, as the reader will remember, was thinking 
of the second part as the only one that mattered, and 
that part indeed is a far cry from the vulgar but colorful 
Greek of Macarius’ homilies. What we have there, as 
we now know, is the language of Gregory of Nyssa, which 
follows classical models and avoids the idioms and con- 
structions of the ordinary language of the people (xow) 
StdAextoc) and of ordinary life (xowd¢ Bloc). The positive 


% Other than Stiglmayr, only Dom A. Wilmart seems to have 
had a certain feeling for the highly individual style of Gregory 
of Nyssa, as can be seen from his article ‘La tradition de l’hypo- 
typose ou traité sur lascése attribué a Grégoire de Nysse’ 
(Revue de Orient Chrétien vol. 21, p. 412 8q.). In this article, 
it is true, his mind was already prejudiced by the still unpub- 
lished results of his confrére Dom L. Villecourt, of which he 
knew in advance (loc. cit. p. 412 n. 4). Though he saw no escape 
from Villecourt’s arguments against the authenticity of Gre- 
gory’s treatise, mainly because of the incoherence of its logic 
and style (no wonder, in an excerpt!), he honestly admitted 
at the end of his article (p. 417) that his impression of the work 
was somewhat contradictory and that in some parts, for example 
the proem, of the suspected treatise he found the unmistakable 
stamp of Gregory’s language. Thus even in the mutilated form 
in which the proem was preserved in the excerpt Gregory’s 
characteristic style could not be totally obscured. 
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proot of the Gregorian character of the language of the 
treatise can be given only by a. commentary which goes 
into detail and uses the other works of Gregory as ma- 
terial for a thorough comparison 1}, 


1 See the analysis of the theological doctrine and terminology 
of the treatise and its relation to Gregory’s other works on the 
ascetic ideal in the respective chapters of this book. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE TWO VERSIONS OF THE DE INSTITUTO 
CHRISTIANO: EPITOME AND ORIGINAL 


We now proceed to compare the new text with the 
vulgate printed in the extant editions. I presuppose the 
text of Migne! in the hands of the reader, so that he 
will be able to follow our analysis by comparing the 
short version in Migne with the complete text printed 
for the first time in my edition *. In the apparatus criticus 
of the latter all omissions in the text of the excerpt are 
indicated. 

In the following examination of the text I shall re- 
frain from analyzing the thought of the treatise, since 
such an analysis is reserved for a special chapter. I am 
here concerned with the content only so far as the 
logical context of the work is affected by the activity 
of the excerptor. 

Gregory begins with the fundamental distinction 
between the perfection of the human soul as it came 
from the hands of the creator and its present corruption, 
the eftect of its delusion by the fluctuating world of the 
senses. If we free ourselves for a moment from the servi- 
tude of irrational passions and contemplate the true 
nature of the soul in itself, separate from the body, we 
see in it ‘the will of God’, the creator 3. Gregory makes 


1 Migne P.G. XLVI, 288A-305C. 

° Gregorit Nysseni Opera Ascetica (Gregorit Nyssenit Opera 
vol, VIII, 1, Brill, Leiden 1952) p. 40 sq. 

8 De instituto Christiano p. 40, 1-6. Jaeger. 
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this concept his point of departure, just as a Platonist 
in the traditional sense would start from the ‘idea of 
the good’ in order to define the goal (cxoréc) of the best 
life. Here, as in his other works, Gregory teaches that 
there is in the soul of man an inborn erds of the good, 
but this divine erds, which is part of man’s original and 
true nature, is obscured by the rule of passion over 
reason; and if it is the goal of man’s life to fulfill his 
true nature (as Plato would put it), he can attain the 
goal only by setting free this divine evés within him}. 
This is the road to the ‘philosophic life’. As a remedy 
against the depravation of the soul by the passions, 
God has given the knowledge of the truth (yvéow tic 
éA7Pelac) to those who earnestly desire it 2, It destroys 
the illusion that deceives man and directs the soul to- 
wards its own salvation. 

There follow 39 lines of the original that are omitted 
in the short version and in Migne (from p. 41, 10 éretd), 
tolwy tabtyy Suete to p. 43, 7 ppovypate patale mequ- 
onpévot). The omitted section begins with the words 
éretd}} tolvuv, and after the lacuna the short version 
goes on Set totvev. ..; but an explanation of the omission 
of these lines as mere mechanical loss is excluded by 
the fact that such omissions continue throughout the 
short version of the treatise. They are clearly the work 
of an excerptor. Let us see then what he thought 
superfluous by paraphrasing the omitted page?: 

1 It will be remembered that the concept of a goal, end or 
aim of human life (cxomdé<, téd0¢) was introduced by Plato and 
that this approach is characteristic of Platonic thought. This 
problem was bound to arise again in any discussion of the ascetic 
life and its aim that tried to raise the problem to a philosophi- 
cal level. This is Gregory’s intent in the book under discussion. 
The concept of oxomdég¢ or té40¢ and that of eros are correlated 
in Platonic thought. They both imply the supraempirical 
concept of plots that distinguishes Plato from average thought. 

3 Loc, cit. p.? 41, 3 Sq. ® Loc. cit. p. 41, 10 Sq. 

4 
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‘Since then you possess this knowledge (yvéavw, 
referring to the preceding words yv@ow tic &AnPetac) 
and have given to your evds the direction that accords 
with the true nature of the soul, you have come together 
with eagerness in order by your actions to imitate the 
apostolic model in your community. Now you desire 
to receive from me a guide for your life’s journey that 
will show you what is the goal of this way of life and the 
will of God, and what is the path that leads toward this 
goal. You also want to know how those who follow this 
path should live their common life, how the superiors 
should direct the philosophical chorus, and what exercises 
(xévor) those who want to climb the peak of highest 
virtue should undertake in order to prepare their souls 
to become worthy receptacles of the Holy Ghost. Since 
then you ask for this sort of instruction, not only by 
word of mouth but in written form, so that you can keep 
it for good and take it from the storehouse of memory, 
so to speak, to use for every situation that arises, I 
shall try to respond to your eagerness and speak as the 
grace of the Spint leads me, knowing full well that the 
canon of your piety is firmly established on the ground 
of the true dogma of our faith—a deity one in substance 
but in three hypostases—and realizing your efforts to 
ascend towards the Divine by a strenuous journey. Sol 
write you these seeds of instruction, selecting them from 
the fruits the Spirit has given me, but often using as 
well the words of the Scriptures as proof of what I say 
and to clalify my interpretation of their meaning, lest 
I seem to abandon the divine gifts sent from above and 
to substitute for them the poor products of my own 
mind, or to shape an ideal of piety in accordance with 
the doctrines of exoteric philosophy and, inflated by 
vain pride, to interpolate them in my ignorance into 
the Scriptures.’ 
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These 39 lines that the text hitherto known to us has 
omitted contain what the ancients would call the 
propositio of the entire work: they give the concrete 
situation from which it originated, and its theme, dis- 
position, and purpose. They reveal for the first time 
that Gregory wrote the book to serve as a ‘guide’ 
(88yyo¢ xat Ryeyey) for a group of monks who had come 
together (cuveAnav0ate) for an attempt to lead a perfect 
life after the apostolic model and who had requested 
his guidance for their ascetic pilgrimage. That they were 
a large group is clear from the plural and from the phrase 
& tie piocogiac yoods (p. 41, 20), which Gregory uses 
in distinguishing the superiors (xpoectétec) from the 
rest of the brethren. It also seems likely that this group 
comprised more than one yovh, since Gregory speaks of 
their ‘superiors’ in the plural14. It looks as though 
several monasteries had approached him together and 
that they belonged to one and the same organized group, 
since they were willing to accept the same rules from 
his authority. 

The disposition of the book and its content could not 
be set forth more clearly and forcefully than the author 
has done in these lines. First Gregory proposes to show 
what is the goal of this way of life (6 tod Blov tobTov 
oxonéc). This is the more philosophical or theoretical 
part of the work. It extends from p. 40, 1 to p. 66, 13. 
At the beginning of the second part (p. 66, 14) Gregory 
looks back and recapitulates the content of the preceding 
part of the book: t& usv 3) xata chy danida tod cxonod 
cToig pirdoadgws Civ fonuévors txavéic elpyjobar vouit. 
Then he continues: Set 8 Aourdv npocbetvar tot eipnué- 
vots, Swe pdv ph) ouvetvat Tobs ToLodtous aAANAOLG, droloug 
dt &yank&v mévouc, Stu Sé teéxew yet” GAA, Ewe Avert 
Thy &vw r6Aw &pixwvtat. This is the dividing line between 

1 Loc. cit. p. 41, 20; cf. p. 69, 7 sim. 
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the two parts of the work. The second part is to deal with 
the practical problems of the monastic life, the discipline 
and daily work of the monks, their labors (xévor), and 
the pilgrims’ progress toward their own perfection. 
I shall return to this important passage later in order to 
draw from it the obvious conclusions for the date of 
composition of the treatise and its relationship to 
Gregory’s other works on the same subject }. 

All the details of this propositio were cut out by the 
excerptor because he was interested neither in the 
historical situation nor in the literary form of the work. 
The composition has suffered much by this excision, 
and the position of the book among Gregory’s ascetic 
writings and his personal relationship to the monks whom 
he addresses has been completely obscured. The language 
of the omitted section is characteristic of Gregory even 
in its details. Such details are the comparison of the 
ascetic life to a journey (mopela) or ascent (&veBacrc) 
(these words later became technical terms, but Gregory 
uses them to designate the climbing of the rough peak 
of areté, a metaphor taken over from the ancient Greek 
poets, such as Hesiod, Simonides, and Tyrtaeus); the 
comparison of the monastic community to a ‘chorus of 
philosophers’ pursuing the ideal of the ‘philosophic life’, 
a piece of symbolism very frequent in Gregory’s ascetic 
writings but not found in Basil ?; the brief definition of 
the proper dogma of faith: one substance in three 
hypostases—the classical trinitarian formula of the 
Cappadocian school. A special characteristic of Gregory’s 
diction is the introduction of a new principle of prose 

1 See the chapter on the date of composition of the treatise 
(p. 116-126), especially p. 118. 

2 The term gddaogo¢g Bloc is used in the Sermo Asceticus 
falsely attributed to Basil (Migne P.G. XXXI, 881B) but is 


not found in the genuine works of Basil. Cf. W. K. L, Clarke, 
The Ascetic Works of St. Basil, London 1925, p. 141. 
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rhythm, not quantitative as it used to be in the classical 
period of Greek rhetoric, that makes the rhythm of the 
clausula coincide with the word accent in a very re- 
stricted number of rhythmical patterns. This rhythmical 
‘law’ was rediscovered by Wilhelm Meyer of Speyer, 
who observed that Gregory was one of the first authors 
to follow this norm. The additional text of the complete 
version follows the same rhythmic rules as the rest of 
the treatise and the other works of Gregory 1. 

In the excerpt, the last words preceding the omitted 
section are (p. 41, 2 sq.): ‘Therefore the grace of Our 
Saviour has given to those who accept it with true desire 
the knowledge of truth (thy yv@ow tij¢ d&Anetac), that 
wholesome medicine of souls. Through it the error that 
beguiles man is broken, the pride of the flesh is ex- 
tinguished, and the light of truth leads the soul that has 
accepted the oneness (vwotv) to the Divine and towards 
its own salvation’. Instead of vacw, which makes no 
sense, the manuscripts of the complete version offer the 
correct reading yv@ovv: ‘the soul that has accepted the 
knowledge’. The omitted section that follows immediate- 
ly takes up the idea: ‘Since then you are taking this 
knowledge (taitny ... Thy yvaéiow) ...’, etc. This 


1 See Wilhelm Meyer, Der accentuirte Satzschluss in dev grie- 
chischen Prosa vom IV, bis zum XVI. Jahrhundert, Gottingen 
1891 (Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittellat. Rhythmik, Berlin 
1905). Stanislas Skimina, in his Etat actuel des études sur le 
rhythme de la prose grecque (Eus Supplementa vol, 11, Lwéw 
1930), reviews the development of the whole question up to 
his time; among others, such as Terzaghi, Przychocki, etc., 
the important contributions of Paul Maas to the problem of 
prose rhythm in late ancient and Byzantine writers. Maas’ 
views on the rhythm of the clausulae in the prose of Gregory of 
Nyssa were set forth in Berliner Philolog. Wochenschrift 1906 
p. 776 and in Zu den Beziehungen zwischen Kirchenvdtern und 
Sophisten I. Drei neue Stiicke aus dey Korrespondenz d, Gr. v. N. 
(Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad. 1912 p. 988-999). See also P. Maas, 
Byz, Zeitschr. 22 (1913) p. 207. 
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transition connects the omitted part closely with the 
preceding words and shows that Gregory not only 
wanted to make the general statement ‘Christ has 
given the knowledge of truth to those who long to 
accept this gift’, but that he applied this idea to the group 
of ascetics to whom he was speaking by saying that they 
have accepted and are sti!l accepting this gift of true 
gnosis, as is proved by their asking for his spiritual 
guidance, which he will therefore give them. 

The damage that has been inflicted upon the original 
text by the excerptor proves definitely that the shorter 
text cannot be another version prepared by Gregory 
himself but is merely a poor excerpt made without the 
slightest feeling for the quality of the literary form it 
mutilates. Even Villecourt saw this when he compared 
Migne’s text of the treatise with the second half of the 
letter of ‘Macarius’. He rightly recognized that what 
is printed in Migne is a mere excerpt from the other 
text; but what he could not know was that the complete 
text, part of which he had found in Macarius’ letter, was 
itself compiled literally trom Gregory’s original treatise. 
Thus the short version is an excerpt not of Macarius 
but of Gregory’s original work. Not all of the omissions 
are as long as the one we have discussed, but they occur 
with great regularity on almost every page of the text. 
After the long lacuna ending on p. 43, 7, the excerptor 
has preserved ten lines without alteration. These ten 
lines are the beginning of the tractatio, which could not 
be omitted after the omission of the propositio. Para- 
phrased briefly, they read: ‘He who desires to lead his 
soul and body to God in accordance with the law of 
[Christian] religion and to devote to Him a worship 
pure and undefiled by blood sacrifice, must make the 
faith taught by the saints in the Scriptures the guide of 
his life, and in perfect obedience to it he must commit 
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his soul to the pursuit of virtue (tote tH¢ éperis Spdpou). 
He must free himself completely from the shackles of 
earthly life and put off once and for all the servitude of 
all that is low and vain. By his faith and his life he 
must become altogether God’s property, knowing well 
that he who has faith and purity of life has also the power 
ot Christ, and that where the power of Christ is, there 
also is escape from all evil [and from the ‘‘death that 
ravages our life’’.’] 

The excerptor has cut out everything that follows 
the word ‘evil’, from p. 43, 20 to p. 44, 14 (xouloy 
mAodtov), including the scriptural quotations, 17 lines 
in all. In these lines Gregory gives the reason why the 
power of evil cannot get hold of a soul that possesses 
‘faith and purity of life’: where they prevail, there is 
the power of Christ, and where the power of Christ is, 
there evil loses its power, because it cannot resist the 
power of the Lord (t} deoxotx7 Svuvépes); for evil is 
the product of disobedience to the law. This was the 
cause of Adam’s fall, the mp&to¢g mAacbete, and now all 
men imitate his disobedience of their own free will. 
But those who turn to the Spirit in sincerity and who 
have faith in all assurance (év mdon wAngogopta) are 
purified by the Spirit. To prove this Gregory refers to 
the words of St. Paul (I Thess. 1, 5): ‘For our gospel 
came not unto you in word only but also in power, and 
in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance’. He also 
quotes another passage from the same epistle (I Thess. 
5, 23): ‘And your whole spirit and soul be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(instead of év tH mapovote tod xuptov Audv Incod Xprorod 
Gregory’s Bible, which often differs from the text of 
our Bible manuscripts 1, read év +t dvéuate tod xvptov 


1 The reconstruction of the text of the Bible used by Gregory 
of Nyssa is one of the major tasks connected with the critical 
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fav xta.). For Christ has given a pledge (évéyupov) 
through baptism to those worthy of immortality that 
the talent entrusted to each will bring him invisible 
wealth if he invests the capital given to him. 

After this sentence the excerptor resumes the text 
and has preserved the next 10 lines of the original, from 
P- 44, 14 (usya yep, ddeAgol) to p. 44, 23 (Epyots orovdhy). 
But since the words about the pledge of baptism that 
Christ has given to his faithful were omitted in the 
preceding’ lacuna the following words péyx yép ... 1d 
&ytov Bantioua had to be changed by the excerptor to 
péya 3)... 1d &yrov Bantisya. Even so, this exclamation 
comes to the reader of the excerpt as a surprise, for the 
organic body of the argument has been dismembered and 
the head lost. The logic of the 34 is no better than the 
‘éo would be if the excerptor had preserved it without 
preserving that which is to be demonstrated by it. 

After preserving these Io lines of the original, the 
excerptor then omits slightly more than 20 lines (p. 44, 
24 xat& thy TOU xuplov gwvyyv to p. 45, 17 dpetiic xata- 
omoat). Obviously the excerptor wanted to keep only 
Gregory’s main thought, the symbolism of the bath of 
baptism, interpreted as the Spirit and the ever-flowing 
stream of its grace, and the example of the apostles, who, 
filled (xAnpwhévte) with it, showed to the churches of 
Christ the fruits of this fullness (xAjpwya). The Spirit 
stays with those who accept the gift in purity and 
assists them according to the measure of the faith of 
each participant, building the good in each individual 
in proportion to the efforts of the soul in the works of 
faith. But the excerptor omits the elaborate description 


edition of his works, but can be undertaken only after their 
authentic text has been established. There are important 
differences between his and our Scriptural text, even in such 
official sections as the Our Father. 
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of this process of grace that we read in the original. 

The original text refers first of all to Christ’s parable 
of the servant who receives a talent from the master of 
the house to invest at interest. This parable is interpreted 
as the grace of the Holy Ghost, given to everyone for 
his advancement and enrichment. Gregory interprets 
this biblical metaphor, which is taken from business life, 
as the process of the spiritual and moral growth of the 
individual. He translates the realistic terms of money- 
making into the language of the educator who wants 
to know precisely what is the function of grace within 
the development of the Christian personality. The re- 
born soul develops in the same way as the body of a 
new-born child. Gregory even speaks of the various 
ages of man’s spirit. Just as in man’s physical evolution 
there is a gradual advance according to the laws of 
nature towards the goal of the measure (pétpov) given 
to every individual, so the soul cannot remain in its 
spiritual infancy after it is reborn by the grace of the 
Spirit dwelling in it, but, nourished by proper food, 
it must advance towards the stature that nature re- 
quires. It must advance by every kind of virtue and 
by constant effort in order, by the power of the Spirit 
through its inherent virtue (tH duveiper tod mvebuatos SV 
olxelac a&petzg), to become impregnable as a fortress to 
the assaults of the invisible enemy. It is obvious that 
Gregory in this formula is trying to bring together the 
two basic elements of his mind in a new ideal of Christian 
paideia: the Christian concept of grace and the Hellenic 
heritage of man’s own moral effort to attain the areté 
proper to his nature (Plato’s oixeta dperh). 

At this point the excerptor preserves 4 lines of the ori- 
ginal (p. 45, 18 to p. 45, 21 mAnpeyatog rod Xprotod), 
but omits the g following lines (p. 45, 22 tva wyxétt to 
p. 46, 7 ovyyevouémm névotc). Of the two biblical tes- 
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timonia that Gregory quotes, only the first (Eph. 4, 
13-15) is preserved; the other (Rom. 12, 2) is omitted, 
though it forms the transition to the following argument 
and is important for Gregory’s purpose, because he 
here interprets the words of St. Paul, petapoppotobs 7; 
a&vaxaivace, tod vodc, in the sense of a process of gradual 
‘formation of the soul’ (uoppwbFvae chy poyjy), a concept 
familiar in the Greek paideia tradition 1. It is true that 
the formative power in this process of Christian education 
is religion (edcéfetx), or more specifically the grace of 
the Spirit (4) tod mvebvuatog yxptc), but it is called an 
‘assistant’ (avyyevouévy) to the efforts (xévorc) of him 
who is being formed or shaped, a concept reminiscent of 
the characterization of the Spirit as ovvepyéc (cf. p. 92 
sq). The omission of these sentences is a serious loss to 
the text, because it disposes of some of the most charac- 
teristic conceptions of the author’s theology. I shall 
discuss this problem in a later chapter %. 

The following 7 lines (p. 46, 7 } pév obv to p. 46, 14 
auvextelverar péyeboc) are preserved by the excerptor, 
but they are a striking proof of his primitive method of 
abridgment. The passage may be paraphrased thus: 
‘The growth of the body does not depend upon us 
(ovdév éq” Fytv), since nature does not measure itself by 
man’s will and pleasure (yvopy xa HSov7y) but by its 
own inherent tendency and necessity (6py.7) xat: dvaeyxy). 
But the measure (uétpov) and beauty (xdAAoc) of the 
soul that the grace of the Spirit supplies through the 
effort of the man who is its recipient does depend upon 


1 See my Paideia, The Ideals of Greek Culture, the German 
subtitle of which is Die Formung des griechischen Menschen 
(3 vols., 2d ed., Oxford and New York 1945). See also my 
article on the problem of a Christian paideia in Gregory of Nyssa 
in Festschrift fur Karl Reinhardt (Berlin 1952) p. 161 (‘Von Affen 
und wahren Christen’). 

4 See the chapter ‘The Theology of the Treatise’, p. 92 8q.- 
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our own will (yvapy); for to whatever degree one carries 
his struggle (&yévac) for sanctity, to that same degree 
does the greatness (uéyeoc) of his soul extend’. In the 
original text this comparison of physical and spiritual 
growth resumes the preceding comparison of both 
(p. 45, 4 Gonep yap h to0 cdyatocg plots xtA.): in the 
first part Gregory had stated the similarity that exists 
between the growth of body and soul (they both develop 
gradually); in the second part (p. 46, 7-15) he points 
out their dissimilarity (the growth of the body depends 
on the necessity of nature, that of the soul on our own 
free will). The excerptor omits the first part of the com- 
parison but retains the second, thus breaking up 
Gregory’s whole argument. 

He also omits the tollowing biblical quotations (p. 
46, 15 Sid ve d&ydvev to p. 46, 26 petpeita: tio yx&putos), 
but having done so must then alter the beginning of the 
next sentence (p. 46, 26) from thy pév yao dtdiov Cony 
to xal thy pév dtdiov Cw, thereby blurring the logical 
connection of the sentences. 

It would be tedious and is moreover unnecessary to 
compare the two versions line by line throughout the 
treatise. From our comparison of the first few pages, 
however, it is evident that the longer version represents 
the original text and the other the excerpt. This is also 
clear from the fact that the oldest and best manuscripts 
contain only the complete version of the text, whereas 
the excerpt occurs only in a few manuscripts copied 
from a late source 1. 

Not all the omissions in the excerpt were the result 
of the simple process of excision that we have illustrated 


1 See the account of the old and complete manuscripts of 
the treatise in the preface to my edition (p. 3-36), and on the 
excerpt in codex Vindobonensis theol. gr. 35 see p. 36 (cf. also 
this book p. 4 n. 1). 
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on the preceding pages. Frequently the excerptor, aiter 
omitting many lines of the text, had to insert some 
words of his own in order to smooth the transition or 
fill a hiatus in the thought caused by his cutting. Thus, 
after omitting more than 20 lines from p. 44, 24 xaré thy 
tov xvuplov to p. 45, I7 otxelag dpeticg xataothoat, the 
excerptor inserts after yo} otv (p. 45, 18) the words 
Exactov judy dv dpetic mpoxértovta. Again, he omits 
the words p. 47, 13 hypizvycev 6 puAccowy to p. 47, 19 
ovppaylav xat &u« td, but must substitute as subject of 
the closing sentence the words of nepl tadta stovotvtes and 
add the words xdvtedOev d:8acxdueba, in order to give the 
next sentence a logical connection with the preceding 
one and supply it with a ruling verb. At p. 48, 7 the 
excerptor omits the words from xal év &AAous to p. 48, 15 
td mvebpa Siddoxer; but in place of them he has to insert 
the following: ép%¢ td Bpafetov tHe xabapdtypoc; th xpetr- 
tov Tod lSetv tov Bedv, xaBars Hutv Eyywpet ; Sd xal 6 AnBid 
attet tobto A¢ywv ... This patchwork is not very po- 
lished—the xa@ac instead of xa8écov, and the somewhat 
loud metaphor of the Beafetov in connection with 
purity—yet it is apparent that the excerptor wanted 
his product to be readable as a whole and to run as 
smoothly as possible. At p. 48, 18 he omits the words 
xal &ryzov to p. 48, 19 mepBepévouc, thereby eliminating 
the subject of the acc. c. in}.; the alteration xai d&roécbat 
(instead of dxodteoOar) xedreder ao éobijta, with the 
clumsy and superfluous repetition of xeAever from the 
preceding line and the unusual &¢ instead of the xadrep 
of the original, which happily avoids the hiatus, shows 
that the exceiptor did not have much feeling for the 
quality of the work he was handling. 

There are many other instances of omission and com- 
pensatory substitution of a shorter phrase. The excerptor 
omits the words (p. 53, 13) xal dpmpueva capac ... 
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&raptQuoduevoc, for which he substitutes &xoudov tod 
&rootéAov. He omits (p. 54, 15-17) 8 ebyhc... pavf} 
7Yeopevov and inserts mpocrAcByc- Sid xal 6 AaBlS prow. 
Sometimes he changes a word even where he is not 
shortening the original, merely because he thinks that 
it might be misunderstood or not be sufficiently clear: 
thus (p. 61, 11x), after a quotation from the Scriptures, 
he alters the words xal nédw, a frequent preliminary 
to a quotation, to méAw pyalv 6 &xdotodog. This altera- 
tion is quite unwarranted, since the preceding quotation 
was from the same apostle, as Gregory expressly states. 
Similarly, p. 62, 1 sq., the construction of the sentence 
(BAK) xal tb Exxabdpate thy naratdv Coun... toto Sydot, 
xal th ‘EoptaQwpev xta. did not satisfy the excerptor, 
as is clear from his alteration. The toito dyAot refers 
back to the preceding lines, where the words of St. Paul 
about the ‘new creation’ are quoted. The excerptor 
thinks the reader may have forgotten this already and 
therefore writes (instead of todrto Sydot) tots mepl tic 
xawis uticews elpyuévoig ovppevel. He seems not to 
have liked the next sentence either, and thought it 
much too long. He therefore struck out the éxe.d} at the 
beginning (62, 4) and made an independent sentence 
out of the causal close: moAAove prev yap (instead of éerd), 
yap modAotc). Then he omitted the words (p. 62, 5-6) 
mavtayoev ... mpoBadAwv, which seemed to him 
superfluous, and added 8&6 xa at the start of the apo- 
dosis (p. 62, 7) after vixn¢, because it then marked the 
beginning of a new sentence. On the next page (63, 9) 
he again adds 6 axéotodog after the words ép%¢ Scoue 
brédarE—E cot todmoug tig owtplac, but his reason for 
doing so is that he had omitted the preceding lines 
(p. 62, 19-63, 9) in which the apostle had been mentioned. 
The excerptor also substitutes néaoug for écoug (63, 9), 
thinking it grammatically more correct, and changes 
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tpomoug tHG cwtyplac to tig cwmplas tedmouc, thereby 
destroying the normal rhythmical cadence of the clause 
Gans Oe) 

As he goes on with his work the excerptor obviously 
becomes more arbitrary and sure of himself. On p. 66, 
his dislike for Gregory’s rhetorical style prompts him 
to throw out the words at the end of the paragraph 
(from 6/7 xatw mov éipavta to 13 &ydry) as unnecessary 
ballast. Neither does he approve of the end of the pre- 
ceding sentence (ovx Eyav év t@ avvetdéte 1d voulTew 
&Evov éxutév mexornxévar Oe), for he transposes these 
words after the following sentence (p. 66, 4 todté éott 
xatépOwue, omitting the yép, to p. 66, 6 tod ftov), 
but in doing so has to change odx Zywv to py Exetv. 
Even so it is impossible to construe the sentence he thus 
arrives at. On the next page (67, 9-11) he omits the 
words et yap pydev Exor.. . xpeiac Gepanevtyc. In order 
to retain the end of the sentence, xal 76 mapa tév mpoe- 
otatuy émtacaéuevoy e0” Hdovijc xai gantdog mooObuws 
émiterAGy xabdrep etvoug xat amdode SotA0g tod Xprotod 
... Hyopaauévoc, he has to make another improvisation: 
he inserts the words ottw yap Etowdtepov Zotar, omits 
the xat, changes the participle éxtteAdv to the infinitive, 
and, after omitting the epithets etvoug xal amdotc, 
alters dobAcg to dodA0v and FHyopacpévocg to Hyopacpuévov, 
also changing the word-order and spoiling the rhythm 
of the clausula. 

It would be an ideal arrangement to confront the 
excerpt as a whole with the complete text of the work 
by printing the two in parallel columns, for this would 
enable the reader to judge for himself and would il- 
lustrate the true character of the epitome without a 
line-by-line commentary. But since this would be too 
expensive a printing operation, I think it sufficient to 
supplement what we have already shown by giving 
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a specimen of such a synopsis. For this purpose I have 
chosen at random p. 62, 10 ff. 


Original Text 

Tag odv huiv Annréov te 
SrAa, rap’ adtod wale tod 
&roatoAov Aéyovtas * Auk mé- 
ong mpocevyys xal Sejcews 
Tpocevyduevor év Tavtl xat- 
p& év mvebuate xat eig adrd 
a&ypumvodvtes év m&oN To0C- 
naptepjost xal Seqoer: S0ev 
xal Smepevyetat mé&vtwv ob- 
tag: “H x&erg tod xvetov 
Hudv *Incotd Xprorod xat FH 
ayer Tod Geod xal h xoww- 
via tot &yiou mvebuatosg weTa 
révtwy tudv. xab mA: 
“OdsxAnpov Sudv 7 nvetue 
xal h boyh xal To cdpa 
apéurtas typynQety év cy 
Hepa TOU xuptov Quay "Iy- 
aod Xpiotot. dép&¢ Saouc 
bréserE—E cor tedmovg tic 
swtyplas cic wlav telvovtas 
656v xai axombv va; toUTO 
yap éott to mépac, cic 6 det 
pbdcat did miotems icyupic 
wal drrldog BeBatac tobe tic 
dAnPelag gpactag év ydov7j 
peta &ydvog xal mpoOuulac 
Baditovtag. touTors xal mAn- 
potta. fadlac & mpd¢: Td 
dxpov té&v évtoAGy tod Biov 
Spduoc, Gv sEnpryta més 


Excerpt (Migne’s Text) 


ép%e mécouG 
brédaEE aor tig swtnplac 
tpdémoug 6 dmédatolns cic plav 
telvovtac 600v xat oaxomdyv 


va. ; 


év ol xat rAn- 
podrat éadlug 6 mpd¢ td 
&xpov tay évtoAGv Tov Blov 
Spdp.0¢. 
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Tpophtms peta to vduov: 
thyag Aéyw Tag evtoOAds; 
*Ayaryoetsg xbptov tov Qedv 
cou 2& bAys THs xapdiac cov 
nal && dane tic Stavotag cou: 
xal tov nAnolov cov a> Exv- 
Ov. 

‘O pv otv cxonds tig 
evasBetag toLoitoc, bv abtécs 
te & xuptog xal of map’ éxef- 
vou 70 eldévar AaBdvtes dred- 
otoAo. mapédocay juiv: ef 58 
did paxpotépwy d&modetxviv- 
tec cig pyxog TeCOHyAyOMEV 
tov Adyov TOU Tnapactioas 
Thy Ganberav waAAov } tod 
ouvtepety ta Acyéueva ppov- 
tilovtes, perpécbw undele. 
Set yap tobs dp8d¢ qrro- 
copety Eyvaxétag nat tae 
duyds éx t&v tig xaxlag 
podvopdy Autpoupévous dx- 
pthc sidévar tov tH pldo- 
soplag oxondy, Sag pepa- 
Onxdtes tic te Topelag tov 
Tovoyv xal tod Spdpov 1d 
mépac plipwar piv mavtes Thy 
avbaderav xal tb péya —po- 
vetv él tots xatopfauac, 
why S& Exutey Puxhy peta 
700 Blou xata th nodotaypa 
Tis Yeapins dpvyncduevor mpdc 
Eva PASrwor TAoVTOV> by t7/¢ 
eig Xprotdv ayarnno dOAov 
totic dyanGow eOyxev 6 Beds, 


*O pév obv oxonds TH¢ 
ebocBelag toLodtos, 


det 88 cobs ptro- 
sogety éyvwxdtacg 


axprPGs sidévar adtév, 
bras 


blwor pev névres thy 
avbddserav xal td weya ppo- 
vetv én tots xatopQdpaot, 
THY Te Exutey Puy) peta 
700 Blov 
d&pvnodpevor 7pd¢ 
Eva BAstwar TAOUTOV: Sv TIS 
etc Xprotdv c&yanns &Odov 
tolc &yamdatw Edwxev 6 Bedc, 
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nardv elo adbtov mavtas TOG 
Tov &yGva tod AaBetv mpo- 
Oipwes Sprotapévouc: ofs é&- 
apxet moog Thy TOD ToLod- 
tou Biov mopetav épddiov 6 
otaupdc To Xetotou « bv Set 
wer” evppoabvyg xal dyabiie 
armidog BactdéCovtacg axo- 
Aov0ety 7H cowry: Ged, vd- 
pov xat 68ov tod Biov Thy 
éxelvov ToLoupévousg ofxovo- 
plav. xabes elrev adrds 6 
amoatonog: Miuntat pov 
yivecBe xabao xdya Xopr- 
orot: xal m&dww: Av’ Sropo- 
vic tpéyouev Tov mpoxelwevov 
huty &yava, d&popdivtes ele 
Tov Tie Tlatews doyNyov nal 
teAciotyy “Incobv, &¢ d&vel 
TG Mooneevnc adtH yapac 
Onéuewe otavpdv aisyivng 
xatappovycas év debe te 
TOU Ypdvov tod Geod xexcOr- 
nev dé06 yap ph toig Tapa 
7vo0 ~Tvevpatog Swphacw 
érarpduevor xat td xxtTop0G- 
cat tt 8. dperhy dpopyyy 
AaBdvteg cic td goovetv xat 
cevivecOa:, molv elo téAoc 
wy zariCouevev EdOetv, Ex- 
récwpey tic dpc, &xpetov 
éautotc xal tov mpoAaBévra 
Tévov tH ad0adeiqg morhoav- 
weg nal dvakbro. pavévtes tH¢ 
tererétytos, sig iv fH tov 


xa0ac pryow 6 abtds 
&mGOTOANE. * 


AV dropo- 
v¥j¢ THEY WuEv Tov TpOxeluEvOV 
Huiv a&ydva, &popdvtes eic 
Tov TH tlatews &pxnyov xal 
Teretuthy *Iyoobv 


we} ody Totg 

tod tvebuatos swphacw 
érarpmpeba xal TH xaTopOd - 
oat tt dt apethy dpopphy 
AgBwuev cig TO Ppovetv xal 
cepvivecbat, moiv éADetv cic 
tédog TOV zZAmTouevwv, Eva 
wh Exrécwper tHe pic, &x- 
petov Exutoig tov mooAaBévTa 
mévov tH av0adele morhoav- 
weg ual dvaEvor pavévres Tic 
tererétytog, sic fv h tod 
5 
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TEVEUULATOS ELAKEV NUS YApLS. 
Aci ody pydapod tov Tod 
movou tévov éxAvety unde 
eElaotacba. tTOv mpoxetuevo 
ayovey unde tots xardmev 
el tL némpaxtat sroudatov 
by > 2 f 4 
Tpoatyew, GAN’ éxetvenv Lev 
AROyV AnuBdverv, ext dé tO 
Eurpoobev xat& tov adndoto- 
ov émextetvecbar xat ouv- 
tptBew tats TOV Tévw ppov- 
tiot thy xapdlav, d&xdpecrov 
Eyovtag Thy THs Sixacocbvyc 
émiBuutav, Fo wovyns xe?) met- 
viv xal dupyv tovs ele to Té- 
Aetov POdcat Cytodvtac, ta- 
mervods dé xal mepideete yt- 
VOLEVOUG GG TOPPW TOU TOV 
eTnyyeAuévay TUYYAvOvTAS 
xal Tyg TeAclag to Xpiotod 
paxpav araxtcuévoug aya- 
mg: 6 yap éxetvng godv xal 
4 4 é 2 
Tpds Thy &vw BAémev eray- 
yedlav obte vyotebwv obte 
> ~ ba ~ 
a&ypuTvey obte &Ao Th Toy 
TIS apEeTIc omovdatwy Lota- 
Ta TOlg mMpoAaBoUar xatTop- 
Odpacw emyppévoc, d&AAk 
weotoc Gv tod Aelou 7600 
xal mpd¢ tov xadodvTe ouv- 
é i ~ 4 
TOvUG BAémov nav uév Stu 
& ayaviontat mpd tb tU- 
yetv éxetvou utxpdv hyettat 
‘ ~ tA > é 
xal tOv KBAwv dvaEtov: pe- 
Aoverxet 5& péyer TH TOU 


Trveduatog Huds elAxe yaptc. 
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Btov tobrou teAeutyc, mOvots 
movoug xual apetaic dpetdg 
ovvaerntav, pexptc av thutov 
sautov 1H eG xatacTHoy Sid 
wav Epywv, obx Eyewv év TH 
ouverdét. tO voulSew &Evov 
gautév memounxévan 
Toute yop got xatdplapa 
péyrotov prrccoglas To yé- 
yay Svta tote Zoyous ovoteA- 
AécHar TH xapdle xal xara- 
Ywooxew tod Blov, xdtw 
mov dlbavta 7G mode Oedv 
poBe Thy ofjaw, Sac dro- 
Aaday THs emayyertac xa0d- 
cov motetaug hodoOyn tav- 
™s>, 0d} xabdcov movécas 
elpyacato. peyddwv yao bv- 
tov tay Sdpwv adn gortt 
mévoug aEloug ebpetv- meya- 
Ang 98 Set rlotews xal drnt- 
dog cig Td tabtTac petonFy}- 
vat, WI Tots TbvolC, Thy &oL- 
Bay. miatems 88 Srdéotactc 
Tvedpatos TTwyela nal F 
mpd Osby duetpNTtOS KyarY. 

Té& pév d} nara thy éart- 
$a tod sxomod tots pidocd- 
pac Civ fonuévos travais 
elpHobar vouitu. det dé Aot- 
mov mpocOeivar tote sctpy- 
pévotg, Srw>g pév xo} auv- 
etvat tobs toLodtouc dAA}- 
rows, Srrotoug 8é 
Teévoue, OTws dé teéyerv wer” 


GeG. 


KY ATAY 


zouré got xatépfapa péeya 
prrocogtag To péyav bvta 
Toig yae(?) <avatéAAercBar 
TH napdsia xal xaeTaywooxeny 
tod Biov, ph tyew dv tH 
covetoétt &ELov éautov me- 
mownxéva. Qed (cf. p. 62). 


Ta pév 3h xat& thy eant- 
3a tod cxorod toicg prAodd- 
pws Civ atpovuévors ixavdis 
eipyjo0a. voutTouev. det dd 
Aorndv tpocbetvat tote eloy- 
pévorc, Smg pev yo} ovv- 
Elvat Tos ToLobTOUVS aAAN- 
AoLs, 

drug Sé teéyew per” 
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@DAnrav, Ewe dv ext thy dvo 
TOA a&pixevtat. Set tolvuv 
tov T& TOD Biov TobTOv cenva 
naOapic &tycCovta xat &p- 
vobpevoy piv tobs ovyyeveic, 
dpvobuevoy d& mkoav Thy 
xate Satav xal gpvta tio 
obpaviag tunic, xal tots xatx 
Bedv ddeAqotc mvevpatixdis 
ovvarntéuevoy,  dovicacBar 
peta tod Blov xat thy &xutod 
puxyy. Kevnots 38 puyxg 7d 
pndapod Cytetv td éxutod 
OéAnua Oepanetew, paAAov 
dé Exvtod OAnpa Toretv tov 
Epeotata tod Deod Adyov xat 
tobtm xexpyjoOa xalarep 
KyadG xvBepvyty tH td xot- 
vov Tig &dedpdtytos TANPW- 
pa wed? 6uovolac ext tov 
Areva tod OeAnuatog tod 
Beod StevObvovT. xextHabar 
dé obdé yeh 4} vopiTew 
tStov napa td xowdv TAH 
TOU TO cya xaAdmTOVTOG 
ipariov. el yap pndev Exor 
TOUTWV BAAR Yuuvos ely THC 
xaQ’ gxutdyv tod Biov gpov- 
tidoc, ths xowys Zotar xypeiag 
Ospareutis xal Td rapa tay 
TpceotHtwv émiTATOOLEVOV 
ue” ndovijc xal éArnidog meo- 
Obuwe exitehdv xabdrep et- 
voug xal amAotc SodAog TOD 
Xptorod meds thy xowhy thv 


DAHrwv, Ews av Ext thy &vwo 
TOA d&pixavTar. Xe} Tolvuv 
vov Te TOD Blov tobTO” cepva 
xabapars atypaCovta xat &p- 
voupevoy 

THCKVY THY 
xaT@ Sdbav, 


a&pvjoacBat 
peta Tov Blou xal thy oixelav 
puxnyv. &pvyarc Sé puyiie rd 
undaod Cytetv 1d éxutod 
BErnua ddA& td OAnua Tod 
Geod 
nat 
ToutT@ xexojobar xaOdmep 
aya8G xuBepvity TO td xot- 
vov TANPMpA THs ddeApérn- 
tog weO? dpovolag éxt tov 
Atuéva tod Oelov Dernuatog 
a&revOivovet. xextyoba. 
dé oddév 
Tap td xowwov TA}y 
TOD Td G&ua xadkUrTOvVTOS 
tuation. obtw yap érouud- 
tepov gota 


7d Tape thy 

mpocatatwv émitaccduevov 

pel” HSovijg xal érridog mp0- 
Odpws pév teActy 

Gg SodAov 

Xprotod xal Hyopacpévov ele 
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adehpv xpelav yyopacué- | thy xowhy tév ddehodiv 
vos. xXpelav. 


We could go on in this way and compare the two 
texts throughout the treatise, but that is not necessary 
for the establishment of the result of such a juxtaposition. 
The result is that the short version represents only a 
meager excerpt from Gregory’s original work. The 
original text of the treatise is that preserved without 
exception in all the older manuscripts. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE TREATISE 


The idea of the ascetic life has had a long historical 
development, and the specific form it takes in the Chris- 
tian theology of Gregory of Nyssa is only one stage of 
that development. It is of course impossible here to 
attempt to give a picture of the whole problem in all 
its aspects; that could be done only by a comprehensive 
study of its entire history. All we can undertake in this 
chapter is to attempt to set up certain criteria for the 
authenticity of Gregory’s treatise. We shall not give 
separate treatment to the criteria involved in the 
theological doctrine of the work and to those of a more 
philological nature, since a clear-cut division of the two 
is not possible. Gregory’s theological ideas find ex- 
pression in significant words, which form his specific 
vocabulary. Here theological and philological evidence 
coincide. In a philosophical or theological thinker, the 
terminological element of his language naturally con- 
stitutes an important factor of his intellectual character 
and of his individuality as a writer. But since it re- 
quires some insight into the history of asceticism to 
understand this terminology, we shall have to make a 
few introductory remarks on its development. 

Many explanations have been given for the rise of 
the ascetic movement in the early Christian Church. 
One derives it from the earliest form of Christianity as 
described in the New Testament, another from the 
pagan or Jewish environment of the Christian communi- 
ties, which had developed its own form of asceticism 
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even before the rise of the Christian religion. A special 
variant of this view is the attempt to derive the Christian 
ascetic ideal from the philosophy of Neoplatonism, which 
preceded the flowering of Christian monasticism by a 
century and from the beginning showed a strong ascetic 
tendency. But such a reconstruction of the origin of 
Christian asceticism obviously oversimplifies matters. 
In reaction to this theory, many modern scholars are 
inclined to reject completely any influence of a highly 
intellectual movement such as Neoplatonism on Chris- 
tian asceticism, which to a large extent sprang from 
the non-intellectual lower strata of the population. 
Even if ascetic tendencies did exist on both levels, it 
seems hardly possible to regard the philosophical form 
ot this trend as the cause of a phenomenon that extended 
so far beyond the limits of intellectual culture and 
showed a spontaneous and vigorous growth on all social 
and intellectual levels, even the most primitive. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see that one of the 
characteristic features of Gregory’s ascetic thought is 
precisely its philosophic content and torm of expression. 
We shall give numerous examples of this shortly, but 
the fact is so obvious and determines the spirit and form 
of his teaching to such a degree that we must give his 
‘Platonizing’ philosophy due credit, at least for the 


1 On the Platonic element in Gregory’s thought in general 
see Harold Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa (Berkeley 
1930) and Jean Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie mystique 
(Paris 1944). Smaller articles on this problem are listed in the 
detailed bibliography given by the latter, p. 334 sq. These two 
books of Cherniss and Daniélou are of widely different intent. 
Cherniss finds in Gregory much that is Platonic but thinks 
that Gregory has not improved Platonism by applying and 
adjusting its ideas to Christian problems. Daniélou, on the 
other hand, believes that Gregory’s ‘Platonism’ is no longer 
Platonic and that it must be judged on the basis of its Christian 
motifs rather than its original philosophical intention—in other 
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special type of asceticism that he represents. If we are 
correct in stating that the Christian ascetic movement 
did not originally spring from the Neoplatonic philo- 
sophy of the time, when and where did it undergo this 
fusion with the philosophical ideals of contemplation 
and perfection? Gregory was not the first Christian 
theologian to speculate about the Divine and about 
man’s relation to it in Platonic terms and language. 
This form of theological thought came to him through 
the influence of his brother and teacher Basil, who, 
like Gregory Nazianzen, had the highest esteem for 
Origen, the father of systematic Christian theology. 
Whether Origen took his Platonic philosophy from the 
Neoplatonic movement, which began in his generation 
in Egypt, his homeland, or whether he was a Platonist 
in his own right, continuing the tradition of the so- 
called Middle Platonism of the second century, it must 
at any rate be admitted that Christian theology, as dit- 
fering from the simple religious faith of the people 
(ot a&xdobotepot), started at the moment when Christia- 
nity began to take issue with the ideas of the Platonic 
philosophy of the time and to take on the form of 
‘dogma’, ‘doctrine’, and ‘system’. This happened in 
Alexandria, where Christian religion and Greek philo- 
sophy were at first taught side by side, but soon began 
to permeate each other and to create that new philo- 
sophical and rationalized form of Christian religion, 
theology. It had started a generation before Origen with 
his teacher and predecessor in the ‘school of catechetes’, 
Clement of Alexandria. From this time begins a new 
phase in the history of Christianity in which theology 
plays a predominant role. The great change that we 
observe in ascetic thought and practice during the 


words, there has been a complete metamorphosis of its tradition- 
al meaning. 
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following period is only one of the many symptoms of 
the profound influence of this great new power, theology. 
It not only shaped and formulated the dogma of the 
Church by a historical process that lasted for two 
centuries, but soon began to exercise a similar influence 
on Christian life and to reshape and formulate the ideals 
of Christian virtue and the perfect life. 

What Gregory has in common with this earlier phase 
of ascetic theology is the idea that there is a higher state 
of perfection and assimilation to God than that of mere 
‘faith’ (ntotwc). This higher state Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen had called gnosts, knowledge. To be sure, the 
trend towards a fulfillment of what we anticipate in 
faith by the attainment of a higher degree of religious 
certainty, through’ direct vision of the Divine Being, 
extended far beyond the Alexandrian school. It had 
already produced the various forms of speculation that 
the Church condemned as heretic gnosticism. Clement 
and Origen represent that branch of this general trend 
towards gnosis that was able to maintain itself within 
the Church, at least temporarily. Without this Hellenic 
striving for a philosophic understanding of what we 
believe, theology would never have arisen in the Christian 
world. And whatever the differences between heretic 
and non-heretic gnosis, and however hard it proved later 
for the Church to accept even the Origenistic form of 
it, it was precisely this hazardous attempt to intellec- 
tualize the supraintellectual that called theology into 
being. 

Insofar as he was inspired by this great example, 
Gregory of Nyssa was an Origenist, even though he 
did not adopt the more eccentric ideas that were the fruit 
of Origen’s bold theological fancy. Knowledge of being 
(yvo1g té&v évtwv) is the supreme end of religion for 
Gregory. God is the inaccessible object of a long process 
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of purification of the soul, through which it approaches 
the knowledge of ‘the absolute good’ by degrees. His 
concept of ascetic life is inseparable from this concept 
of religion’. Christianity is, according to him, the 
mystery of the separation and liberation of the soul 
from all material bondage to the senses and its ascent 
and return to God. Human nature was created by God 
in His image (xat’ elxdva xat xa8’ duolworv), but through 
his own free will (adteEotcwov), the very quality that 
he shared with the divine model, man chose the evil 
(1d xaxdv, 7d movypdy) instead of the good (éya0év) and 
so was alienated from his creator. This was the origin 
of sin and death in the life of man, who had been created 
immortal. The roots of his corruption were the senses 
(atoOyatc, aloOymhprx) and the pleasure (jdovy) by which 
they attracted man and lured him into their trap *. 

But though by the fall of Adam the nature of man 
has been corrupted and his will weakened, Gregory 


1 This concept of gnosis therefore occurs at the very begin- 
ning of the treatise De instituto Christiano (41, 3 and 10) as 
the road to salvation (p. 41, 18). The Vita Moysis 348B shows the 
same close connection of gnosis with the salvation of man: 
through lack of gnosis man is delivered to his xé0n, whereas 
its possession liberates his mind from their tyranny (cf. Vita 
Moysis 357 D). The ultimate object of this gnosis, which enables 
man to choose the good and distinguish it from evil, is God, 
the absolute good (td dvtwe &yabdv). See F. Diekamp, Die 
Gotteslehve des hb. Gregory von Nyssa (Miinster 1896) p. 56sq., 
where a great number of characteristic passages are listed in 
the footnotes. The close connection of the gnosis of God with 
the ascetic life in Gregory’s theology is rightly stressed by 
Diekamp, p. 47 and 73 sq. Only the purified soul can ‘become a 
mirror of God’ according to the principle Sor0v dn0lw ywadoxetat, 
Thus at the beginning of the catechism of the ascetic life in the 
De instituto Christiano the soul is said to recognize God and His 
will by separating itself from the body and the sense organs and 
by contemplating its own nature. Exactly the same idea is to 
be found in the De anima et resurrectione 89C. On its Platonic 
origin see my Aristotle, p. 23. 

* Cf. De inst. Chr. 40, 6. 
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rejects the opinion of those who believe that since the 
passions (7&0) are to be reckoned with in man’s present 
existence, he is subject to their rule by his very nature. 
Man as he came from the hands of the Creator was meant 
to control his passions and not to be controlled by them. 
Stronger than his desire for sensual pleasures and the 
evil deeds that spring from them is man’s inborn desire 
for the good; it remains alive in spite of Adam’s fall 1. 
This conception of the nature of man pervades all the 
writings of Gregory that are concerned with his theologi- 
cal anthropology, especially his ascetic works. The Vita 
Moysis and the In Psalmos are Gregory’s most impor- 
tant contributions to this problem. They are not devoted 
to biography in the historical sense or to literal exegesis, 
as we might expect from the titles. In the first of these 
works, Moses is represented, after Origen’s well-known 
manner of allegorical interpretation, as a model of a 
life of perfect virtue (6 xat’ dpethy Btoc). In the same 
way, the work In Psalmos is meant as an introduction 
to Christian ethics (nept tv dpetav diSaoxadrlx). The In 
Cantica Canticorum rust also be included in this group, 
since it depicts the heavenly marriage of the soul with 
Christ in the perfect life of the Christian. Gregory deals 
more directly with the ascetic life in the De virginitate. 
These books lend themselves better to a comparison 
with the theological content of the treatise De instituto 
Christiano than his great dogmatic works, such as the 
voluminous Contra Eunomium, devoted to polemic 
against the Arian heresy, or the Oratto catechetica magna, 
in which Gregory lays down his own theology. These 
dogmatic works are more concerned with the nature of 
God than with the life of man, which is the problem dis- 
cussed in the treatise on the ascetic life. But the De virgi- 
nitate, the Vita Moysis, the In Cantica, and the In Psalmos 


1 De inst. Chr. 40, 7. 
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offer striking parallels to the views of the treatise. 

If we compare their doctrine of human nature, we 
find in them the same basic belief in the original good- 
ness of man. Though in its present state it is disfigured 
by the marks of the ma8y, we discern its true essence in 
the innate desire (7é80¢, %p«c<) of the soul for the good 
(&ya0év). This desire, not the passions, is a part of the 
essence of human nature (ovvovorwpuévoc) 1. We recog- 
nize this as soon as we momentarily separate the soul 
from the influence of the body and attempt to contem- 
plate the soul in and of itself (thy puyhy adbrhy é¢’ Exurtfc). 
This idea of the ywpropde of the intellective soul from 
the senses is familiar to us from Plato’s dialogues, and 
so is the concept of pwc, the desire for the eternal good, 
which leads us to the liberation of our truenature through 
knowledge of the truth (yvaauc t7¥¢ dAyBelac) 2. Plato 
had said, at the end of his Republic, that the only 
knowledge worth possessing is gpévyou¢ —the kind of 
knowledge that enables man to discern (xpivetv) the 

1 See De inst. Chr. 40, 7 and note 2, 

2 The Platonic concept of owe or 690g occurs often in 
Gregory and permeates all his works (passages are too numerous 
to quote or even to select a few at random). Cf. De inst. Chr. 40, 
10; 80, 2; 81, 4. This insatiable ewe is by nature directed towards 
the good (éyaOév), or, as Gregory elsewhere quotes from Plato’s 
Symposium, it aims at ‘the beautiful’ (x«Aév). The man who is 
directed by it in his striving is called lover of beauty (Zeaoths 
to} xkddoucg, see Vita Moysis 401D, and cf. 404D, 405B, D). 
God is for Gregory the archetype of beauty (1d dpyétumov xkdAos, 
a favorite term, or mpwtétunov xéAhoc); see In Cant. 868 D and 
877 A, De virg. 296, 8, Vita Moysis 429 B, De an. et vesurr. 89 C, 
etc. As such He is the object of the infinite desire and ardent 
love of all who recognize Him. The act of recognition is described 
as Oeaobar td xdAdog, e.g. De virg. 289, 11, which is taken from 
the Oewpl« of the idea of the Good in Plato. The term ovvovetw- 
pévog (consubstantiated or consubstantial, cf. De inst. Chr. 
40, 7) is used with regard to this desire of human nature in the 
sense of suprepuxds and cuvnupévoc tH pice (see ibid.). CE. 
Vita Moysis 401 D, De mortuis 497 B, De Beat. 1249 C, Contra 
Eun. I p. 106, 12. 
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good from the evil and to choose (atpeto8at) the good. 4 
Gregory equates this with the biblical concept of Siaxpr- 
og xaAoU te xal xaxod2, which he interprets in the 
Platonic manner as the distinction of apparent goods 
(pavépeva d&ya0x) from the true good (évtws &yaOdy) % 
Truth exists only where we pierce through appearance 
to being. Therefore this highest knowledge is also called 
knowledge of being (yv&o1s tév Svtwv). God is at the 
same time the supreme Being and the absolute Good. 
He is the cause of all that is good in the universe. This 
Platonic scheme presupposes a hierarchy of being 
(évra) and of goods (&ya0&) that culminates in God as 
the transcendent cause *. A knowledge of the nature 
of God itself is unattainable by the human mind. There 
is no adequate knowledge of God. Every attempt to 
determine His nature by applying to it one of the pre- 
dicates taken from our sensual experience and from the 
world of the finite can lead only to the negation of that 
predicate with regard to its applicability to Him, be- 
cause He is infinite 5, This so-called ‘negative theology’ 
(Oeoroyia axopatixy) Gregory shares with the Neopla- 
tonic philosophers, though the idea goes much farther 
back, and he is likely to have inherited it rather from 
Origen and Philo °. 

1 Plat. Rep. X 618 B-C. 

4 Hebr. 5, 14. This passage is therefore of fundamental im- 
portance for Gregory. It is quoted many times, 

8 See the distinction of td pavdnevov &ya0dv (or xxAdv) and 
16 bvtmg &yabdv (xaddv) that occurs frequently in Gregory’s 
works, e.g. De virg. 292, 24 $q., 293, 22 $q., 296, 9-20. It is also 
called +4 Svtws bv (Vita Moysis 333 C). 

4 God is therefore called by Gregory, like Plato’s idea of 
the good, énéxewa tov Svtwv (or tHv &yabGv); cf. Plat. Rep. 
VI 509 B; this is the more remarkable because the idea of the 
good is Plato’s divine principle. 

5 See Diekamp Joc, cit. p. 122 Sq. 


* On Philo’s theory of the unknowability of God see Harry 
A. Wolfson, Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in 
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But in spite of God’s transcendence, there is a long 
way of gradual approach to Him. This is the path of 
knowledge. In the treatise as well as in the Vita Moysis 
and the In Psalmos Gregory depicts it as a toilsome 
ascent (&vodec, &vaBacic)! and a ceaseless struggle 
(xévoc, &yav, xzpatoc), which we must carry on in the 
sweat of our brow (fSpdc) 2. In this process knowledge 
and virtue are inseparable. Without knowledge it is 
impossible to discern the goal (cxomdéc) * of the ‘philo- 
sophic life’ (6 xatdk gtdAocoplav Bioc)* This is why 


Judaism, Christianity and Islam (Cambridge, Mass. 1947), vol. IT 
p. 24-164. The influence of Philo on Gregory of Nyssa was ob- 
served even by the scribes of our mediaeval manuscripts 
of Gregory, who evidently knew both authors well. dpa tév 
PhHova occurs as a marginal exclamation several times in our 
manuscripts of Gregory’s second A ntirrheticus against Eunomius. 
Among Byzantine theologians this seems to have been common 
knowledge. Gregory’s keen interest in Philo is indeed very 
natural. Philo represents in the Jewish tradition that stage that 
corresponds to the position of Origen in the history of the Chris- 
tian religion: the stage at which the Hellenistic Jews came into 
close contact with Greek philosophy and rational speculation 
about God, and in reaction to the deep impression that it made 
on them developed their own theology—a mixture of the ra- 
tional Greek element with the historical tradition of Jewish 
religion. When Origen did the same thing for Christianity, he 
could to a large extent take the great Alexandrian Jew as his 
model. Philo, the theologian among the Jews, became in many 
respects more important for him than the earlier Christian 
writers, who either represented a pre-theological stage of the 
Christian mind or possessed a more primitive and not fully 
rationalized theology. For Gregory of Nyssa Philo had the same 
importance that he had had for Origen, and for the same reason. 

1 De inst. Chr. 41, 15; 41, 21 8q.; 42, 15 8Q.; 47, 10; 77, 10. 
Cf. e.g. In Psalm. 456B, 457 B, 468 A, 485 B; Vita Moysis 
372 C, 373C, 377C-D, 404D; 405 B, 409B, 425 B, 429C, 
In Cant. 876 B-D. 

2 De inst. Chr. 43, 13; 46, 13 8Q.; 24; 47, 20; 57, 133 75, 13 
75; 21; 76, 8; 84, 7; 84, 17; 87, 11. Cf. e.g. De Beat, 1273 B, In 
Psalm. 572 B-C, Vita Moysis 425 A. 

3 oxond¢ cf, De inst, Chr. 41, 16, 18; 61, 5; 63, 20; 66, 14; 
79, 15, ete. 

* De inst, Chr. 41, 20; 48, 13; 64, 6; 66, 5-14; 83, 3. 
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Gregory calls the life of the perfect Christian the true. 
&oxnac. In this sense religion (edcéBerx) is gnosis of 
the divine good or ‘will of God’ towards which man’s 
will must be directed 4. But knowledge increases only 
with the growth of man’s entire nature and with his 
spiritual coming of age ?. Gregory visualizes this process 
as a sequence of steps or stages (faOuol, BaOuldec) 
marking the advance towards the goal of perfection 
(reAetéeys) 3. This process of salvation is the mystery 
of the new religion. It is interpreted as the gradual 
purification of the soul (xaO«pioudc) from the stain 
(uoAvopzdc) of the material world * and its final liberation 
(Avtpworg) from the servitude (SovAela) of the passions 
(xa0y). The goal of this lifelong struggle is the freedom 
of man (2Aev0epia) from the tyranny of evil. This true 
freedom consists in the complete absence of passion 
(drcBern): the free man is 6 dnabie §. 

Stoic terms are blended with Platonic concepts in this 


1 The ‘will of God’ is substituted for the Platonic ‘idea of 
the good’ De inst. Chr. 41, 168q.; thus Gregory adapts this 
basic philosophical concept to Christian doctrine and biblical 
language. In the De virginitate, an early book, and even in the 
Vita Moysis, Gregory is less cautious in his use of the traditional 
language of philosophy. A striking parallel to this caution may 
be seen in Clem. Rom. ep. I c. 20, where this early Christian 
writer, in praising cosmic harmony and concord, borrows 
numerous details from a Stoic cosmological work but repeatedly 
refers to the ‘will of God’ as the true cause and origin of the order 
of the universe. 

® De inst. Chr. 46, 6-15, 

3 BaOuol, Pabuldec cf. Epist. canon. 232 A; Vita Moysis 401 B; 
In Psalm. 449 B, 456 B, 457 B, 465 C, 481 B, 592 C; In Cant. 
876 B. 

4 xndic, podrvepdc, portivecbar, etc. De inst. Chr. 44, 5; 48, 23 
48, 18; 64, 5; In Cant, 877 C; Vita Moysis 316 A, 345 A, 373 B, 
385 C; xdBaparc, xabapiouds, etc. De inst. Chr. 43, 14; 49, 53 
49, 15; 79, 17; Vita Moysis 368 B, 380 A, 413C; Vita Macr. 
398, 148q., 402, 9. 

5 Sourela, erevOepla, drdOerx cf. Vita Moysis 333 C-336 A, 
341 B-C, 364 A, D, 372 A, 401 C, 416A. 
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philosophy of the ‘life of virtue’ (6 xat’ dpethy Bios). 
Platonic are terms like axonéc, téd0c, aicbyta, vonta, 
pavopneva, dvta, yvdats tav Svtwv, Eows, Spektc, ndB0c, éy- 
xpareta tho uyiic, 6 xar’ d&pethv Bioc, &vodoc, 76 &vw, and 
many others. Of Stoic origin are the terms éAcvOepia, 
ardQera, mdvoc, deny, Tpoxory, xatdp0uaua, xxtopOody, etc. 
Some of these go back to Socrates himself and are there- 
fore not entirely alien to Platonic philosophy, though 
they did not receive equal emphasis there or become 
equally stereotyped (as ,for example, 2AcvOepta or mévoc). 
A similar mixture of Stoic and Platonic (including 
Aristotelian) terms is to be found in Philo’s writings, 
and hence in the works of the church fathers who followed 
him. But the same phenomenon occurs independently 
in the language of the later pagan philosophers. The 
mixture is therefore not to be attributed to Gregory’s 
personal preference 1. 

How then can we tell whether or not a work is written 
by him? Certainly not by his use of any one of these 
concepts, but only by the occurrence of this entire set 
of philosophical terms and the views that correspond 
to them—in other words, by his entire philosophy. The 
sum total of all these ideas and the characteristic 


1 In nineteenth century works on Origen or Gregory it was 
customary to call the philosophy of these fathers ‘eclectic’, be- 
cause they used the technical terms of the Platonic, Stoic, and 
other schools promiscue; but this is a much too mechanical way 
of dealing with the phenomenon. Their philosophy might seem 
eclectic to people who do not know the history of later Greek 
philosophy but do possess a textbook knowledge of the doctrines 
and terminology of Plato, Aristotle, or the early Stoa. In reality 
the ideas of all the earlier schools had left their indelible stamp 
on the tradition of Hellenistic philosophical thought, and they 
had been mixed in varying degrees by every writer since the 
time of the Middle Stoa and the New Academy. Gregory speaks 
this common philosophical language of late ancient philosophy, 
but of course that does not make him an ‘eclectic’. The same 
mixture is already to be found in Philo and Origen. 
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pattern into which they are fitted in his theological 
thought, the specific emphasis placed on each of them 
and the peculiar spint of the whole—this and nothing 
less than this makes up the individual yapaxrhp, the 
tunog evoefBstac of Gregory of Nyssal. To be sure, he 
shares many of these ideas with Clement or Origen, 
but he is less literary and sophisticated than Clement, 
less didactic and prosaic than Origen. There are many 
ideas in Gregory that received their first coinage from 
his brother Basil, who was not only a powerful ruler of 
the Church but also the leading theological mind of the 
Cappadocian school; but he is more authoritative, more 
harsh and realistic than Gregory, much less emotional, 
mystical, gnostic, and enthusiastic. Compared with 
Origen, of whom he thinks so highly, Basil represents 
a return of theology from bold speculation to the Bible, 
both in thought and language. Of course in his polemic 
writings he had to use the philosophical terminology 
of his time in order to meet his adversaries on their own 
ground. But in his ascetic writings Basil clings conscious- 
ly to the words of the Scriptures, as is most obvious in his 
Regulae fusius tractatae. In one of his smaller ascetic 
books he makes some interesting statements about this 
problem and about the two different kinds of language 
he uses in his works 2. But even if we must admit that 
Gregory took over many ideas from his brother, he never 
went along with Basil’s biblicism entirely, cither in 
speculation or in language §. We have already mentioned 


1 Gregory himself uses this term in De inst. Chr. 43, 6; it 
proves that he was aware of the existence of various types of 
Christian religion, one of them being the philosophical type 
that he himself represents. 

2 Basil, De fide 224 B. Cf. W. K. L. Clarke, The Ascetic Works 
of St. Basil (London 1925) p. 91. 

8 See K. Holl, Amphilochius von Ikonium, Tiibingen 1904, 
Pp. 198 sq. 

6 
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an instance that shows this clearly. Basil refrains 
from calling the monks g:Aécopot or their ascetic life 
& xat& prrccoplav (or 6 prAdcogoc) Bioc, whereas they are 
favorite terms for Gregory in all his writings 1. They 
occur as well in the treatise De instituto Christiano, where 
he speaks of the monks (he never once uses the technical 
words povayé¢ Or povactyptov) as 6 t¥j¢ prAocoglag yopdc, 
or of tov Geo@iaAy Blov alpotuevor or Foynuévor, or of p06 
pirocogety tyvwxdtes 2, The greatest achievement of 
Christian philosophy (xarép§wpa girocoplac) is to be 
great in works but humble of heart 3. The ascetic life 
is called ‘the whole path of philosophy’ (x&éo« grAocoplac 
636¢) *. These classical phrases express precisely his own 
feeling and ‘ethos’. His theological thought is a Christian 
philosophy, and the perfect life to him means the life 
of contemplation, Oeoyvwota. This term, though not 
entirely unknown to earlier writers, assumes a special 
vigor and mystic meaning in Gregory’s works. It is 
significant that a later work entitled Qeoyvecia was 
erroneously, but almost inevitably, attributed to 
Gregory by the Byzantine scribes. It would indeed fit 
his thought, if its style did not prove that it is not a 
product of his pen 5. 


1 See Clarke, loc. cit., 141 n. 2. 

3 De inst. Chr. 41, 20; 64, 4-6; 66, 14; 79, 16. 

3 De inst. Chr. 66, 4. 

* De inst. Chr. 83, 3. 

5 See my Der neuentdeckte Commentary zum J ohannesevangelium 
und Dionysios Areopagites (in Ber. Berlin Akad., phil-hist. K1., 
1930) p. 4sq. The word Geoyvwota is used often by Gregory; see 
e.g. Vita Moysts 372 D, 377 D. The unknown author of the lost 
Theognosia falsely attributed to Gregory of Nyssa can be dated, 
now that another of his works, the Commentary on St. John, 
which clearly belongs to the ninth century (ie. the time after 
the iconoclastic era), has been discovered. A marginal scholium 
to this book in the hand of the scribe refers to the Theognosia 
as an earlier work of the same author. The large fragments that 
Euthymius Zigabenus quotes from the Theognosia in his great 
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As a result of the foregoing inquiry we can state that 
the treatise De instituto Christiano provides, in its 
theological thought and terminology, a complete paral- 
lel to the other works of Gregory that deal with the same 
subject, his Vita Moysis, In Cantica, and In Psalmos. 
What we have stated above about the identity of the phi- 
losophical elements of his terminology is confirmed by 
the more specific theological views and technical terms 
of these writings. We have already mentioned the nega- 
tive fact that in the treatise as elsewhere Gregory does 
not speak of povactyera and wovayol, which were soon 
to become technical words. This is an individual note 
that distinguishes Gregory’s conception of the ascetic 
life from that of Basil +. On the other hand, he is quite 
close to Basil’s terminology in the Rules in that he 
calls the superiors or seniors of the monasteries mpoeot@ - 
tec and not jhyobpevor, xaOnyoupevor, or &Enyobuevot, as 
did the authors of the spurious treatises on ascetic life 
that are preserved under Basil’s name, or as did Palla- 
dius in the Historia Lausiaca *. They all reflect a later 
stage in the historical development, when the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the monasteries had become more 


Panoplia dogmatiké should therefore no longer be printed among 
the fragments of Gregory of Nyssa, Most of the other fragments 
printed in P.G. XLVI 1123sq. can also be identified with 
passages of other authors and will disappear in the new critical 
edition. 

1 See p. 82. 

2 See the term of rpoeotéiteg De inst. Chr. 41, 20; 67, 12; 
68, 15; 69, 7. This is the word used by Basil throughout the 
Rules. The technical terms jyovuevor or xabyyotpevot are found 
only in the spurious ascetic treatises preserved under Basil’s 
name; cf, Sermo Asceticus II, P.G. XXXI 888 C 4 xpoxabyyou- 
pévy (mother superior); Sermo Asceticus I, P.G. XXXI 876 B, 
has both mpoeotas and xaOynyodpevoc; cf. 877 C, 880 A. It also 
speaks of povayol, doxotpevor, doxntixds Bloc in a rather technical 
way. Both these works evidently drew upon Basil’s Regulae 
jus. tract. but are not genuine. I give no examples from the 
Historia Lausiaca, since they are so frequent. 
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rigidified. The treatise therefore belongs to the genera- 
tion of Basil, a knowledge of whose Rules it presupposes 
in many passages !. On the other hand, the frequent use 
that the ‘Macarius’ writings make of our treatise, from 
single references or the paraphrase of single passages to 
the copying of half the entire work, proves that it was a 
famous book in the monastic circles of the East by the 
time these works were written, and this bears out 
Gregory’s own statement that he wrote the treatise at 
the request of a number of monks and their supeuiors 
to serve them as a guide for their ascetic life, after the 


1 I shall not here discuss in detail the relationship of Gregory’s 
De instituto Christiano to Basil’s Rules; to do so would unduly 
expand the present inquiry. But there are many congruencies 
between Gregory’s treatise and the general framework of ideas 
in Basil’s famous work. Naturally there are few such parallels 
in the large sections of the Rules in which Basil deals with the 
many details of daily monastic routine. Gregory had always 
left such x«@’ gxactov to Basil, from his earliest ascetic book, 
the De virginitate (see supra p. 19), to this last one. But almost 
every page of the treatise gives proof that he had studied the 
Rules carefully and practically knew them by heart. His treatise 
and Basil’s book have in common the purpose for which they 
were written, but they differ in their way of approach to it. 
The Rules are written in the then common literary form of 
‘question and answer’ (see H. Dorries, Symeon von Mesopota- 
mien p. 451), whereas the treatise is a Adyoo mpotpentixdc. The 
Rules regulate the details of monastic discipline, the treatise 
speaks of the spirit of the ascetic life. Nevertheless in both 
books there is a very similar attitude to the problem. They both 
start by defining the goal of Christian life (oxomd< tis etceBeluc, 
Basil 889 A, Gregory 41, 15), in order to direct the whole life 
of the ascetic towards it. Both works presuppose an actual 
occasion (xatpé¢) for which they were written (ovvedndtOapev 
Basil 889 A, ouvednAvOate Gregory 42, 12). Their theological 
thought coincides in general as well as in numerous details. 
Both, for example, take as point of departure the natural 
striving of man for the good (tév te yap xaddv open Exbopyntal 
quotas Basil 909 B, Gregory 40, 7 sq.) and the desire for puri- 
fication of the soul, and they call this a gift of God. Both connect 
this theory with the biblical statement (Gen. 1, 26) that God 
created man in His image etc. 
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example of Basil’s Rules 1. The absolute identity of the 
style, the views, and the terminology of the treatise 
with those of Gregory’s other works, the exact shade of 
its agreement with Basil’s thought, and its individual 
approach to the problem would all unmistakably betray 
Gregory’s authorship, even if it were not expressly 
maintained by our manuscript tradition. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the theology 
of the treatise is its doctrine of grace and the part it 
plays in the process of salvation. We have already 
pointed out how closely Gregory follows Greek ethical 
philosophy in his conception of Christian religion (edcé- 
Bern) as 6 xav d&petyv Bloc and in his interpretation of 
apevh as a lifelong ayav, a ceaseless mévog and xduartoc 
of man*. This implies, speaking in biblical terms, a 
high estimate of ‘works’ (%py«) as the fruits of ‘faith’ 
(xtottc). It may be said, of course, that all Greek Chris- 
tian writers after St. Paul, beginning with the Epistle 
of St. James and that of Clement of Rome to the Co- 
rinthians, down to the great fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury, insist on the importance of works, and that St. 
Paul himself would not consider genuine a faith that 
did not bear fruit. In the mind of the Greeks, especially, 
the concept of human dperh was too deeply rooted ever 
to be neglected or underestimated; and their natural 
propensity led them rather to the misunderstanding of 
Christianity as rational moralism than to the opposite 
extreme. But even if this be true as a general fact, 
the way in which Gregory’s treatise elaborates on this 
problem must give it a special interest in the eyes of 


1 For the influence of Gregory’s treatise on the ‘Macarius’ 
writings on the ascetic life, see the later chapters of the present 
book. On the occasion for which Gregory wrote the treatise, 
see De inst. Chr. 41, 10-43, 7. 

3 See p. 75, 78. 
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all who bear in mind the controversial issues that were 
to be raised on this point in later centuries. 

This interest is intensified by the fact that the treatise 
must belong to Gregory’s last years (after Basil’s death), 
the nineties of the fourth century ?, and is therefore 
separated from the outbreak of the great Pelagian 
controversy in the Western Church (during the later 
period of St. Augustine’s life) by only a short interval. 
There is for us an element of dramatic suspense as we 
watch the effort Gregory makes in the treatise to settle 
the old problem of grace and works in his philosophical 
manner and to define their respective parts in the 
process of man’s salvation. So deeply rooted is he in the 
tradition of classical poetry and in the moral heroism 
of Greek philosophy that it could never have occurred 
to him to underrate the moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual or to lessen the ceaseless intensity of his wrestling 
for the victor’s crown in this new Christian Olympic 
aye. 

But though he never tires of stressing this aspect and 
of insisting that the greatest obstacle to the attainment 
of grace is the relaxing of one’s own efforts after the first 
encouraging sign of divine help in the daily struggle 
for progress (mpoxorh) 2, Gregory denies on principle 
that perfection can be attained by human effort alone. 
If it ever is achieved on this earth, it is due to the inter- 
vention of some higher power. Again, one might say 
that in taking this viewpoint Gregory is in full accord 
not only with the Christian faith but also with ancient 
Greek tradition. How often did Homer and the other 
great poets, in depicting the heroic efforts of human 
&pety, declare that the goal was attained ‘not without 


1 See the chapter The Date of Composition of the Treatise, 
Pp. 117 sq. 
4 See De inst. Chr, 60, 108q., 16, 18 8q., 65, 8 sq. 
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a god’ (odx dvev eo tivoc)! The Christian faith, with 
its sincere humility, had infinitely sharpened human 
perception of this aspect of the problem. Less Helle- 
nizing interpreters of St. Paul’s statements might see 
here a radical break with the classical tradition and its 
‘autarchy’, as later Protestant theologians have been 
wont to do. But this was not the natural tendency of 
the great writers of the Eastern Church. 

The interesting fact in Gregory’s treatise is this, that 
at the same time that he tries to establish the role of 
divine grace in man’s ascetic perfection, he also feels 
the need for an even balance between the two factors of 
divine grace (yaptc) and human effort (xévoc, &yav) or 
righteousness (Sixaoobvn). He is tireless in pointing out 
biblical passages in which the need for incessant human 
effort is emphasized, and he postulates a strict reci- 
procity between the effect of grace and human works, 
so that the gift of grace can, so to speak, be measured 
by the increased efforts of him who receives it. ‘It is 
the grace of the Spirit that gives (Swpetita:) eternal 
life and unspeakable heavenly joy, but the erds of 
doubled effort, which is the fruit of faith, makes a 
soul worthy (&&tav mapéyer) to receive the gifts and to 
enjoy the grace (&roAatcat). When the work of right- 
eousness (Sixatoobvng Epyov) and the grace of the Spirit 
(xvebuatos x&kptc) come together (cvvedPotcar) in the 
same soul, they fill the soul with blessed life by their 
mutual support (uer’ d&AA@v); but when they are 
divorced from one another (siafvyetoat) they offer the 
soul no gain. For the grace of God cannot enter a soul 
that rejects salvation, and the power of human virtue 
(@perh) is not in itself sufficient to elevate (d&vaPiBacat) 
to the form of (divine) life a soul that does not partake 
in grace’ (De inst. Chr. 46, 26-47, 11). 

So to the gift of grace there corresponds on the part 
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of man a worthiness (&&(«) or a being-found-worthy 
(abtotcGa1, xataktotcba, favorite words of Gregory). 
This thought reminds one of the old Greek religious 
idea, adopted and deepened by Greek philosophy, that 
only the pure can approach God. Of course the Christian 
belief in the mercy of a God who pities the sinner and 
the concurrent idea that no one on earth is pure had 
deeply affected that ancient tradition. But the ascetic 
conception of Christian life reconciled both. In its ap- 
proach to God it no longer took purity as point of de- 
parture. But in accepting the gift of grace as the spiritual 
dynamis, it still postulated a lifelong process of purifi- 
cation (xaBapiczdéc) as an effect of divine help, and in 
this way perfection became the goal of the mystic 
journey of man’s earthly life. It is true that the xata- 
EvoteOa. of man is an act of divine initiative that sets 
this process in motion; but it presupposes an &&ta, a 
worthiness on the part of the xatattobpevoc. And at 
this point the struggle of the soul becomes a determining 
factor that ‘makes man worthy to receive the gifts and 
to enjoy the grace’. 

Gregory’s treatise may be characterized as the work 
in which the theology of the Eastern Church reached 
the culminating point of its tendency to bring the two 
basic elements of the Christian religion, divine grace and 
human effort, into perfect balance. At the same time the 
treatise attempted a reconciliation of the Christian 
concept of grace with the Hellenic ethical tradition, 
the classical ideal of areté. Obviously it would be un- 
historical to approach this philosophical effort from the 
point of view of the Augustinian doctrine of grace, which 
was formulated not much later in the course of Augusti- 
ne’s long and bitter fight against Pelagius’ theory that 
the salvation of man can be achieved only by his moral 
virtue, and that human nature can attain true per- 
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fection ‘easily’ through its own resources. As a conse- 
quence of Augustine’s victory in this dispute (which 
determined the dogma of the Western Church), the theo- 
ty of the perfectibility of man through his own natural 
virtue was condemned by the Church. From the point 
of view of orthodox faith, which rejected Pelagius’ 
doctrine as heresy, Gregory’s attempt at reconciling 
grace and nature is not much better. It would have to 
be classified as Semipelagianism. But such a classitica- 
tion would be anachronistic, and the same is true with 
‘regard to any application of the Protestant theory of 
grace, which went to what Gregory would have called 
the other extreme. For there can be no doubt that he 
saw the situation in terms of opposite one-sided extremes. 
Here as elsewhere the theology of the Cappadocian school 
aims at a kind of Aristotelian mean. Express reference 
to it is made several times in their writings, but its 
importance for the theological attitude of Basil or 
Gregory goes much farther than that. Its influence could 
easily be traced in many details throughout their doc- 
trine as a whole. They would hardly have admitted 
that this was due to a spirit of practical compromise, 
but would have insisted that it was, on the contrary, 
the way of wisdom and truth as well as practicability. 
It follows that they rejected Arianism and Sabellianism 
likewise. Gregory’s treatise is another striking example 
of this general attitude +. 

If we ask what led Gregory to attempt this solution 
of the problem of grace and ‘works’ (Zpy«) such a short 


1 This striving for a perfect balance makes itself felt through- 
out Gregory’s thought, from his early writings down to the late 
work De instituto Christiano. Thus in the De virginitate Gregory 
recommends purity and an ascetic life, but he strongly advises 
against every excess of austerity (cf. De virg. 330, 15 8q.). 
On the Aristotelian peasérn¢ as a valid general principle and true 
dogma, see Vita Moysis 420 Asq. 
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time before the outbreak of the Pelagian storm in the 
Latin Church was to give this issue priority over all 
other questions, we must not make the mistake that 
modern historians of dogma have sometimes made in 
isolating the Pelagian controversy as if it represented a 
separate act in the drama of the Latin Church, springing 
from a local dispute and from the character and opinions 
of two men, Pelagius and Augustine }. Such a treatment 
of the matter is a carryover from the abstract classifica- 
tion methods of the ancient heresiologists. When we read 
Gregory’s treatise in the light of what happened a few 
years later, it is obvious that we are here observing an . 
important development in the origin of the problem. 
It had become so actual a question as a result of the new 
religious zeal for self-perfection that animated the ascetic 
movement of that whole generation. Gregory is its 
outstanding representative in the Greek Church towards 
the end of the fourth century. From that time on the 
steady stream of asceticism poured upon the West its 
ideals of perfection and of the ‘philosophic life’. Pelagius 
was only an extreme representative of this perfectionist 
trend in the Church. His conception of the self-suffi- 
ciency of human virtue was a one-sided and rationalistic 
form of the ascetic ideal, and that is why he and his 
more fanatical disciples were singled out for attack. 
But he must be looked at against the entire background 
of asceticism in the East, where he took refuge when he 
was exiled from Italy. 

It was just about the time that Gregory’s ascetic 
works were written, towards the end of the fourth 
century, that the ideals of Greek monasticism began to 


1 Even Adolf Harnack, Dogmengeschichte v. III‘, p. 167-201, 
does not really attack the problem of the relationship of Pela- 
gianism to the ideas of Eastern asceticism prevailing at the time 
of the outbreak of the great controversy. 
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be propagated with new vigor in the Latin Church. 
Latin monasteries began to study or to adopt the Rules 
of St. Basil. They were brought to Italy by Rufinus of 
Aquileja when he returned from his long stay in the 
East 4. Eastern ascetic religion, with its strict demand 
for moral sanctity and purification, made a deep im- 
pression in the Latin countries, and it soon spread 
from Italy to Africa and Spain, Illyricum, Gaul and 
Britain. Pelagius himself was of British origin. Even after 
his doctrines had finally been condemned, after long 
and vacillating disputes, Pelagianism rose again— 
this time in the modified form of so-called Semipela- 
gianism—in the ascetic circles of the West. They offered 
a strong resistance to the officially adopted dogma, 
although the Church avoided the more radical conse- 
quences of St. Augustine’s theory of grace and pre- 
destination that were later adopted by Calvinism. 
The close connection of these developments in the 
Western Church with the contemporary ascetic movement 
in the Greek East must be recognized. One cannot 
easily overrate the importance of the ascetic ideal of 
perfection, not only for Christian life but also for the 
history of faith and dogma. The philosophic ideas under- 
lying the ascetic practice of the East did not meet with 
unanimous approval in the Latin Church, however, 
for a strong opposition to them arose, an opposition 
symptomatic and foreboding future developments. It 
proves that the schism between East and West was 
after all the expression of far deeper differences of life 
and faith than those implied in the famous controversy 


1 See the report of Rufinus in his Hist. Eccles. II 9. In 397 
he visited Urseius, abbot of Pinetum near Ravenna, on his 
return from the East, and showed him Basil’s Rules. He under- 
took his Latin translation of them at the instigation of Urseius. 
His version is printed in Migne P.L. CIII, 485 sq. 
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over the Holy Ghost, which later became the point of 
departure for the external separation of the Greek 
Orthodox Church from the Roman Catholic world of 
the Latin West. 

Among other formulations of the relationship of 
divine grace and human works that we find in the 
treatise there is one that catches the eye because it 
employs a term later adopted by the theological party 
of the ‘synergists’: the word ovvepyta. This is different 
from the mere ouveAGetv that we find Gregory using in 
describing the convergent activities of grace and works 
(De inst. Chr. 47, 4), for this word does not delimit 
the range of each factor, whereas ovvepyetv and ovv- 
epyt« clearly mean something that contributes to the 
effect of an already existing faculty or its ‘energy’. 
It is well known that in the course of the Reformation 
a certain theological party in the Protestant camp, 
disagreeing with Luther’s extreme emphasis on grace, 
used this term and even called themselves after it. 
But a clear notion of their historical relationship to the 
late ancient discussion of this problem as we find it in 
Gregory’s treatise does not seem to exist among our 
historians. Thus a noted theological encyclopedia of 
recent date defines synergism as the view according to 
which man gives a certain amount of cooperation to 
the grace of God, God being the main agent in the pro- 
cess. No reference is made to the existence of a theory 
of cuvepyia in the early Church. Had it been mentioned, 
it would have been necessary to state that according to 
this ancient theory, which we find in Gregory’s treatise, 
it is not man who cooperates with God but the grace 
of God that cooperates with the moral effort of man. 
This is indeed a striking difference, and one highly 
characteristic of the spirit of Gregory’s theology. It 
seems therefore inevitable for us to discuss it here in 
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greater detail, especially since the concept of synergy 
is one that pervades the entire treatise. It is essential 
to Gregory’s ascetic doctrine of perfection because it 
is closely related to the question of the priority of grace 
or human will. Here is a list of the significant passages 
in the treatise that refer to this theory (I include not 
only passages in which the words ovvepyia, ouvepydc 
and ouvepyetv occur but also those containing synonyms 
of these terms and passages paraphrasing the same idea): 

P. 44, 16 7d yap mAodotov xai &pbovov mveiua Td féov 
del totc Seyouévorg thy ydkpw ... toto Tots thy Swpedv 
sidtxpwwas Sefapevorg xat& Td peTPOV THC ExdoTOU Tdv 
peteraAngétav niactewsg ouvepydv xat obvotxov mapapéver, 
olxoSopoby év éxdoto 1d a&yabdv mode thy the duyic ev 
Totg Ths mlotews Epyots amovdyy (cf. 45, 3 TH te Spare tHe 
a&pethe xal tH tio yapttog yopnyla; 45, 16 ty Suvdper tod 
Tvevpatog dv otxstag d&petiic). 

p. 46, 4 Gérnue téAciov tod Oeod Aéyoov 76 bxd edosBetas 
poppwbivar wuxny, fv elg kxpov a&vOiTer xkAdog Tod 
TvevUatos YkeLC, TOIG TOD LopPoUUsvOL oVYYevo"EeVY TOvOLG. 

p. 46, 7 h wav ody Tod capatog meds Td dvedOetv Exido- 
ac abdév dg” Fuiv... 1b 88 THe buxte ev TH tis yewhoeus 
dvavemoe: wétpov xat xcdAAos, 6 mapsyet did tig TOU Seyoué- 
vou amovdys h tod mvevuatosg yxptc, Tig Huetépas Horyntar 
yours: Scov yap éxtelverg tobs trip eboeBeiag dyavac, 
Tocottov xat to TH Puyo ouvextetveta, péyeOog Sid te 
ayavey xat mévov ... (The growth of the soul depends, 
unlike that of the body, upon man’s own free will; the 
Spirit grants it according to the exovdy) of him who 
receives it; the farther we extend the efforts of our 
works the more the soul grows through our efforts.) 

P. 46, 25 tote tod deyouévou révorg } Swped petpettat TH¢ 
x&peitog (there is a direct proportion between the efforts 
of the man who receives grace and the measure of grace 
received). 
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46, 26 thy dtdiov Cahy ... 4% tol mveduatog Swpetrar 
xeptc, Thy 88 dElav tod SéEaobar ta Spa xat dnoradon THs 
xaprtos 6 did tHe mletews mepl tobe mbvoucg pws mapéxer 
the grace of the Spirit is the giver of eternal life, 
but the tireless erds to manifest our faith by works 
makes us worthy to receive and enjoy the Spirit’s 
gifts). 

P. 49, 8 xat boric 8: Epywv te xal <vonuétov> cyaldv 
7 Hyepovindy arodetapevos mvevpa Thy ExvtTod xapdiav 
diepOapuévny brd xaxlag madrw avéxticevy (30 Eoyav te 
xal <vonudtwv> belongs to dnodeEduevog: through good 
works and thoughts man is enabled to receive the 
Spirit, and with the assistance of it he becomes a new 
creature). 

P. 54, II obte dé or novypd tabta xal duolata xat thy 
loyby év 76 BaDer tHe Puxiig xextTyéva, Bote wh Suvatoy ef- 
var did pdovyg tio avOpwnivas amoudyic ual dpeticg ex- 
tptyar xat dveretv, el uy tig Thy tod mvebuatos Sbvapiy 
obppayov 8, ebyi¢ mpockaBev éxixpatyceey tig Evdov 
tupawotensg xaxlag (the corruption of the human heart 
is so deeply rooted that human virtue and zeal alone 
cannot eradicate it without enlisting the power of the 
Spint as its ally, obppayov = ovvepyév). 

P. 55, 14 xal ydorte mveduatos nal dp|etiis Epyors @yvpw- 
pévoc. 

P. 57, 13 t@ yap tote tio dperiic mpoaxaprepovtt mévoLg 
ax oAovGet taxéwe } tod mvebwatoc yaptc (grace follows 
closely upon the efforts of virtue). 

Pp. 58, 14 Aafetv.. . abEnow [!] dua tio Emyoonyiag tod 
TevebULATOG. 

p. 61, 19 Stav yap projoyn pév } pox} 7d auapréverv, 
oixeraay d& Exuthy 6 eG xat& Sdvapiw tH THs dp|eths To0- 
Arteta xat SEytar... thy tod mvedpatos elg EauThy ydpuw 
(notice the order: hatred of sin, efforts of human virtue, 
reception of the grace of the Spirit). 
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P. 70, II brag thy poyxhy To8 ... uaOnTod xadrdic Exrcae- 
Seboag Aaumody thy éxetvng dpethy meooaydyns 7H marpl, 
xAnpovopoyv &Etov tic éxelvou Swoe&e (prepared by the 
madeta of virtue, the soul becomes a worthy ‘heir’ of 
the divine gift, i.e. the gift of grace). 

Pp. 7I, 23 00 yap ... adtoudtag july h meds tov 
Bedv aydrn eyytveobar mépuxev, dAAR 31d TOMAGY Téveov 

. nal cuvepylas tic tod Xptotod (the love of God grows in 
the soul through many efforts and through the synergy 
of Christ, scid. who sends the Paraclete, cf. 79, 5). 

Pp. 77, 8 Srmg kel tpepduevor tH tod mvebuatosg yapute 
xal Sbvatuy Thy éx tod Xprotod mpocdauBavovres teéywuev 
padtws tov carhptov Spduov, xodgov xal Hdbv norodvtes Tov 
into tio Sixaroouvys dyGva, cuvavTtAapBavavtTos 
jpty abroS +08 O20 xpdg thy tév mévev oroudhy. 

p. 78, 13 76 yap mvedum AaBev evredbev Edyyov xal obp- 
payov padéyeta, mpd Thy tod xuplov d&yarny. 

p. 84, I mévta yap Seictata, movov tobtav gvexev 6 
THs kv yap%c Epaoths, dv Gv épdrnetar tb mvedpa, xad 
THs éxet0ev wetarauBdveny ydpitog xapmopopet xal droARvEL 
pet edgpocivyg ric yewpylac, fv ev tH Eavrod 
-.. émpedcia téiv Zoyeov h tod mvebuatos éyedpynos xéous 
(the efforts of the man who aspires to divine life attract 
the Spirit, épéAxeta. td mvedye, and so he comes to 
participate in its grace). 

p. 84, 9 ta 88 kvOn tHv névev xal tobs xapmobe tod 
mvevpatos (Set) elvar moredew evepyelac (the Spirit 
makes our xévot flourish and bear fruit). 

p. 85, g of tod Xptotod ... épydrar dik te tig aio- 
tems nal tav tio dpetic mévay ta into thy pbaw altév 
ayabd rape tH¢ TOU mvebuatos Sexyduevor yepttos (workers 
with Christ receive through faith and works of virtue 
the goods that are beyond their nature from the grace 
of the Spirit). 

p. 85, 15 } Puxh xpelrteav eautii¢ ywouévyn xal tic 
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tod éyOpod... xaxlac, olxntyprov xabapdy éxuthy mapéyet 
7... mvevuatt. (through its effort to transcend its own 
nature and to overcome evil, the soul becomes a dwelling- 
place for the Spirit). 

p. 85, 20 AnBotox 88 thy tot mveduatos xdkow (7h 
duyh) ... th tHe olxctag dpetiic Zoya badiws Exutedct (the 
grace of the Spirit makes the works of man’s own virtue 
easier). 

p. 86, 4 dd modrttetag &yabyjc (= apetig Epywv) xal 
TIS TOD mvetpatosg Swpex¢ (through good works and the 
gift of the Spirit). 

p. 87, 3 ao otv obtws ep’ Syyryv Sdvapw ... péA- 
Rovtes dviévar TH ouvepyla tov mvevuatos obtw moAdttee- 
o8e mavta mévov xal ayGva... dprot&evor (in order to 
obtain the synergy of the Spirit on your way upward, 
take upon yourselves every effort and labor). 

P. 87, 19 mpopacitécbw 52 pndelc mpdo xardv Eoyov 
crovdjy ao adbvatoc émitehetv ta oQtovta thy poyhy: 
ovdev yao 6 Gedo adivatov émitatrer tote SovAotc. 

p. 88, 2 we éxdotw xata tb OEAnua mapacyety Th mOKT- 
tew te Sbvacba. d&yalov xal undéva tv oroudiy éyévtwy 
awbFvat diayaprety tod duvacfa. (whoever has a sincere 
will to do something good can do it (sed. with the help 
of God’s agapé, poured out to all everywhere), and no 
one who has an earnest zeal to be saved is deprived 
of the possibility). 

To sum up, we must admit that in Gregory’s treatise 
there is a definite doctrine of the function of divine 
grace in the process of man’s salvation. The emphasis 
is on defining the mutual effect of grace (yéprc) and 
works (Epya, omovdh, movog mept adpetyc, &yov) with 
regard to the perfection of man (teAevéty¢). This theory 
is prompted by the writer’s intention of giving the 
ascetics to whom he addresses himself in this work some 
practical assistance in their work of self-perfection. 
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The two works of Gregory directly concerned with 
TEAELOTHS OF Gpotwotg mpdo tov Oedv, the Quid nomen 
Christianorum sibi velit and the De perfectione, remain 
more on the surface of the problem, or content them- 
selves with fixing the goal 1. The treatise De instituto 
Christiano marks a decided advance beyond this stage 
in the direction of practical education for the goal and 
towards a clearer distinction of the essential factors in- 
volved in the process. It is a first step towards the pro- 
found discussion of the problem that was to begin not 
much later in the Western Church, the dispute about 
grace and the perfectibility of human nature. As we 
have stated before, this dispute takes up the question 
as it had been formulated in Gregory’s treatise with 
philosophic precision. Here the problem had taken on 
its hitherto most general form. The Semipelagians of 
the third decade of the fifth century, who dropped 
Pelagius’ own doctrine, tried to keep to the middle of 
the road by stating the priority of free will over divine 
grace (either generally or in special cases), though they 
taught that it was impossible to bring what man’s will 
had started to perfection without Dei adiutorium. This 
is, as we see, precisely the doctrine of suvepyt« advanced 
by Gregory of Nyssa, inculcated in the present treatise 
and elsewhere. The formulas of the leading Semi- 
pelagians, such as John Cassian, Faustus, and Fulgentius 
of Ruspe, are merely a little more adapted to Augustine’s 
view, but on the whole they stick to what they call 
“the tradition’ 2. Though I have not yet been able to 


1 See the chapter The ascetic Works of Gregory of Nyssa, 
Pp. 27 and p. 29. 

* Harnack, Dogmengeschichte I1I* p.219, thinks that they 
-were correct in claiming the tradition of the fathers in support 
of their views, but Catholic scholars have insisted that this 
agreement is only a superficial one. See the monograph of Frie- 
drich Worter, Beitrage zur Dogmengeschichte des Semipelagianis- 


7 
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discover a direct impact. of Gregory’s book on the Pe- 
lagian controversy in the West, it certainly had a 
tremendous influence on the views of Eastern monasti- 
cism and its attitude towards the ascetic work of self- 
perfection, as we shall prove in the following chapters. 
It was from these quarters that Pelagius and the 
Western ascetics received their impulse and the courage 
for the prolonged and stiff resistance they maintained 
against the Augustinian ‘innovations’. They sincerely 
believed that they had the tradition of the Church, 
which had been shaped in the East, on their side. 

Before we face this aspect of the problem, we have to 
ask the equally important question, How does Gregory’s 
treatise fit the views of his other writings in this respect, 
and what is his position with regard to the earlier Chris- 
tian tradition? 

In his other works Gregory uses precisely the same 
formulas as in the treatise. We find in them a great 
number of characteristic statements about the relation- 
ship of grace and virtue. The theory of the divine as- 
sistance that man receives in his struggle for perfection, 
through the cooperation of the Holy Ghost, is expressed 


mus (Paderborn 1898) p. 4 and 10 sq. on the doctrine of John 
Cassian; see also the same author’s Zur Dogmengeschichte des 
Semipelagianismus (Miinster 1899) p. 49 sq. on Faustus Reiensis 
and p. 107 sq. on Fulgentius of Ruspe, especially § 4, whicn 
deals with the cooperation of grace and free will. Though the 
Semipelagian authors tried in various ways to avoid the extreme 
of Pelagius’ doctrine of free will, and to a certain extent com- 
promised with Augustine’s concept of grace and predestination, 
they tried equally hard to escape the opposite extreme of Au- 
gustine’s later theory of predestination and to strike a balance 
between the two cooperating factors. This striving for balance 
reminds us strongly of Gregory’s general tendency and formu- 
lations, and the details of their statements are not less reminis- 
cent of him. The historical relationship of Semipelagianism to 
the Eastern fathers and to Gregory of Nyssa iu particular de- 
serves a new examination in the light of our results. 
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in various ways. Besides ouvepyia and its derivatives, 
Gregory uses BovOern and BonPetv, cunuayte and cvy- 
payety, cvveywviCecdar, tpoc8yxy yaprouctwy, ouvarrecban, 
ouvertAauBavecta, etc. But they all convey the same 
meaning, and the variation only shows that the idea 
has not yet become so rigidified that only one term is 
admissible. There is, however, a growing tendency in 
this direction in a passage that I take from Gregory’s 
refutation of Eunomius’ confession of faith (the former 
so-called second book Contra Eunomium, which in my 
edition is printed as a separate work at the end of the 
three books of. the Axtirrheticus contra Eunomium, 
vol. II, 296-389). 

Eunomius had said of the Holy Ghost ét: tot, &you- 
Copevorg Sxopwvet ?. Gregory takes exception to this 
term, or rather he attacks it as blasphemous. He points 
out that this word is a metaphor taken from the éyav 
in athletic games. Eunomius’ use of it is understandable, 
because he was thinking of the éyav of man’s moral 
virtue in terms of the yuuvixol &ydveg of the Greeks, 
which could be seen in any of the big cities *. The word 
bmogewvetv designates the loud acclamation of the crowd, 
by which the partisans of either side encouraged and 
urged on their favorites. Gregory is indignant that the 
action of the Holy Ghost should be likened to this vulgar 
and ineffectual cheering and applauding. According to 
Eunomius, he says, the Spirit, through this tropavyac, 
does not ‘cooperate’ (cuvepyet wév oddév) in winning the 
victory (for it neither takes part as an ally in the fight, 
nor does it infuse the strength needed for it), but simply 
‘wishes’ that its favorite may not come in second %, 
Here Gregory is obviously measuring the inadequate 


1 Contra Eunomium v. I 387, 7 Jaeger (P.G. XLV 569 A). 
2 Loc, cit. 387, 8-16. 
3 Loc, cit, 387, 26-28. 
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terminology of Eunomius’ doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
by the standard of the established terms of his own 
school (cuvepyet, ouvaywviferat, and a little farther on 
éwoyter, Stavéner te yaplopata) 1. This is the clearest 
indication that ‘cooperation’ (ovvepyi«) had become 
the recognized term for the specific function of the 
Spirit, though without excluding synonyms, and this 
is precisely what we find in the treatise and in other 
books of Gregory. 

The origin of this theory can be traced farther back. 
In it, Gregory is in full agreement with Basil’s doctrine. 
In Basil’s book On the Spirit ?, which marked an epoch 
in the development of the theological doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost, we find a chapter devoted to this aspect 
of the problem. Basil of course places his principal 
emphasis on the divinity of the Holy Ghost, which had 
been questioned by a group of theologians called the 
Macedonians (so named after their leader Macedonius). 
But the human and ethical aspect of the life-giving 
activity of the Spirit is briefly discussed in chapter IX 8, 
The terms with which Basil describes the function of 
the Spirit in the process of man’s salvation are exactly 
the same as those in Gregory’s treatise. I do not doubt 
that it was Basil’s contribution to the dogma of the 
Holy Ghost that later on inspired Gregory’s attempt to 
apply this doctrine more effectively to the practical 
ascetic education of the brotherhoods he addresses in 
the treatise. 

Basil calls his aim in chapter IX of his book On the 
Spirit an examination of the xowal wot about the 
nature of the Spirit, those common ideas we have re- 
ceived, partly from the Scriptures, partly from the un- 


1 Loc. cit. 388, 5-6. 
4 P.G, XXXII, 68-217. 
§ P.G. XXXII, 108-9. 
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written tradition (Kypapog mapadootc) of the Fathers 1. 
He then lists a number of biblical names (xpoonyoptar) 
for the Spirit, such as Spirit of God, Spirit of Truth 
proceeding from the Father (éxrogevetat map& tod ma- 
ze6c), Holy Spirit, Leading Spirit (xvetpa jyepovixdy), 
etc. These predications he expands by applying to them 
a large number of predicates of theological origin. These 
are obviously those concepts that he attributes to tra- 
dition: intelligible substance (voep&é otcia), of infinite 
power, of unlimited extension (ueyéBer &mepidprotov), 
immeasurable in time, bounteous of the goods (&p8ovov 
...xaAdv) it possesses, so that everything that is in 
need of sanctification turns to it 2. Basil calls the Spirit 
the cause of the sanctification of man, for which every- 
thing that lives in “accordance with virtue strives (0b 
TavTae epleta, te xat’ dperhy Cévta) 3. All things are 
fertilized or ‘irrigated’ by its breath (éminvoix) and 
1eceive the assistance (Soyfovueva) of the Spirit in 
their effort to realize their specific and natural end 
(tb olxetov Eautotc xal xar& pbow téAog = Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s definition of virtue). But though the Spirit 
makes everything else perfect and brings it to its proper 
fulfillment, it lacks nothing itself (in this respect it 
differs from Plato’s #pwc¢). All these philosophical 
concepts mark the Spirit as the leading force in the 
process of man’s ethical perfection ‘. It is therefore only 
natural that Gregory, in his increasing concentration 
on this problem, should have tumed to these speculations 
of Basil and transferred them to the practice of the as- 
cetic life. This explains the fact that we observe in 
Gregory’s ascetic books a frequent use of terms describing 


1 P.G, XXXII, 108 A. 

2 P.G, XXXII, 108 B. 

3 od mdvta épieta: was the Platonic definition of the summum 
bonum, quoted and accepted by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. lib. I init. 

4 P.G. XXXII, 108 B-C. 
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the assistance of the Holy Ghost in man’s effort to 
attain greater perfection. The basic scheme of his 
theory of perfection is the Platonic ‘imitation of God’ ?. 
But the Christian faith (so Gregory seems to think) 
has added to the classical conception of this process of 
ethical improvement and progress (npoxorh) the all- 
important factor of divine grace, which is the assistance 
given by the Spirit to those who try hard to attain vir- 
tue (a&perm) by their moral efforts (xévow, dyéivec). 
The phrases so often repeated in Gregory, that the 
Spirit is given to them that are worthy (&&o1), and that 
man is found worthy of the Spirit (xata&totror), have 
their origin in Basil’s doctrine as stated in that im- 
portant chapter IX of On the Spirit, where the Spirit 
is called peOexrdv tote d&&totg (‘solis iis qui digni sunt 
communicabilis’) #. To all who are able to participate 
in it (Exéotw tay Sextixdy) it gives its grace sufficiently 
and wholly, and they have the truition of it (&moAadet) 
to the limit of their nature’s capacity (not, of course, 
to the limit of the power ot the Spirit itselt) %. 

The nearness of the Spirit to the soul is not achieved 
by local approach (xpoceyytoudc) but by the separation 
(ye@ptoudc) of the soul from the passions (xé0y), which 
have alienated it from its natural close relationship to 
God (oixetétys). The original beauty (1d x piaews xdd- 
dog) ot the soul is restored to it when it regains its old 
form (épyata poppy) through purity (xaB«edtyc). This 
is the only way of approach to the Spirit (xpoceyyicat). 
All of Gregory’s characteristic terms have their origin 
here, including such words as dvéBactc, yetpaywyia tév 
acbevoivtwy, tereiwotc tHyv mpoxottovtey, ~AAqpdrs (illu- 

1 See De prof. Chr. 136, 6 sq. There, as in Philo and Clement of 
Alexandria, the Platonic ‘imitation of God’ is used as a definition 
of religion or Christianity (cf. supra p. 28). 


2 P.G. XXXII, 108 C. 
3% P.G. XXXII, 109 A. 
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minatio), &terebtyntos edppoabvy, év Be) Stapovy, etc. 1. 
They all depict the ascent of the soul to God by way of’ 
assimilation to Him. The supreme goal of human ap- 
petition (7 dxpétatov téiv bpexrHv) according to Basil is 
‘to become God’ (Gedv yevéobar, deificatio, ch. IX fin.), 
a bold phrase that reminds one of Aristotle’s famous 
definition of man’s goal: é@’ écov évdéyetat dOavartiew 
‘to live the eternal life so far as is possible for a human 
being’ 2. 

When we look back from this point to the beginnings 
of systematic theology in the Alexandrian school, it 
is evident that the Cappadocians were not the first to 
apply the term ‘cooperation’ (cvvepyia) to the relation- 
ship of the divine and the human in the process of man’s 
perfection. The problem as such is much older and is 
discussed in the works of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, though not with the same intensity and fre- 
quency that we obseive in Gregory of Nyssa. This ever- 
increasing practical interest in the question shows that 
the time was not far off when it would become the focus 
for the theological interpretation of Christianity, as it 
did in St. Augustine. But when we compare Gregory 
and Basil with Clement of Alexandria, we notice a 
significant difference in their use of the term ‘coope- 
ration’, and this requires an explanation. Clement seems 
to have been the first Christian writer to use the word 
cuvepyia and its derivatives (ovvepyéc, ouvepyeiv) in a 
well-defined terminological fashion. But it is astonishing 
to note that he never speaks of the ‘cooperation of the 
Spirit’ (or of God or Christ) as Gregory does. On the 
contrary, the one who is said to cooperate is man, who, 
when he feels that the grace of God is given him, seizes 
the opportunity to yield to it. 


1 P.G, XXXII, 109 B. 
2 Arist. Eth. Nic. X 7, 1177 b 33. 
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It is easy to see that a definite idea underlies this 
interpretation. It is formulated most clearly in Clem. 
Al. III 36, 10-11 (Stahlin). There he writes that as the 
patient must willingly and intelligently cooperate (ovv- 
epyetv) with the medical treatment the physician gives 
him, so man must cooperate with God for the attain- 
ment of gnosis and salvation. Similarly, III 35, 1 (Stah- 
lin), the ‘gnostic’ is said to cooperate in becoming free 
from sin (&xtwtoc), but God gives the gnosis. In III 
44, 3 the gnostic is called the ‘disciple’ of God; God 
teaches him (cf. 44, 1), but the pupil cooperates with the 
teacher, just as in III 36, rr the patient cooperates with 
the doctor. In the same sense the earth cooperates with 
the farmer who sows the seed in the furrow (ovvepyet 
xat h 7 yovimos Srdpyouoa mods Thy omepuatay xaTaBoAyy). 
This classical analogy of the process of education and 
learning makes it manifest that man is to the process 
of gnosis what the soil is to the seed of the farmer, a 
merely cooperative factor. Gnosis is the divine seed, 
and life springs from it, not from man. That Clement is 
using ovvepyia with full consciousness as a theological 
term in all these passages is proved by another state- 
ment (III 102, 6 sq. Stahlin) in which he gives a definition 
of ouvepyia by way of distinguishing it from the related 
concept of ovvaitiov. cuvattiov we call a thing that 
produces an effect along with something else that by 
itself (xat” tStav) would not be able to achieve the effect. 
cuvepyév, however, is a thing unable in itself to produce 
an effect but which, when added to something that ¢s 
able to produce one, makes the effect better and stronger 
(opodpdtepov ). 

If this is the prevailing view of Clement of Alexandria, 
it should not be overlooked that he contains a few 
passages that do not seem to conform to this concept of 
man’s cooperation with the divine initiative. In III 36, x, 
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for instance, he states that God lends a helping hand 
(cvAkayBdver) to the man who is worthy of His grace, 
and the same is true in 36, 8, where a distinction is 
made between ordinary men and the ‘worthy’: the 
former God only admonishes, but to the latter, who have 
become worthy by their own efforts (2& éxurév), he 
lends his helping hand (ovAdapBavépuevoc, cf. also TI 
517, 24 tH¢ xkpuTOg adtotc audAdaBavodoncs) But it will 
be observed that Clement here uses another word 
(curAAxpBdvetv), which must have seemed to him parti- 
cularly fitted to connote the help granted by God to 
man because it was used in this sense in Greek poetic 
and religious tradition, whereas he took ovvepyety from 
the sphere of practical life (medicine, agriculture, peda- 
gogy). I have tound only one passage in which he uses 
ovadauBdvery as synonymous with ovvepyetv (II 126, 24 
sq.), but none in which ovvepyetv is used of divine 
cooperation. 

Thus our result is that Gregory’s use of the term 
‘synergy’ is opposed to that of the theological tradition 
from which it must have sprung, the gnostic theology 
of perfection of Clement of Alexandria. The reason for 
this full swing to the opposite is clearly the strict 
ascetic conception of self-perfection, which in the age 
of Basil and Gregory had developed a different religious 
feeling about man’s own responsibility for his improve- 
ment. Notwithstanding the full recognition of the fact 
that man cannot be saved by his own efforts alone 
without the redeeming power of the salvation worked 
by the Incarnation and suffering of Jesus Christ and 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit, the ethical zeal and 
earnestness of ascetic practice seemed to demand a new 
formulation otf the relation of works to grace. But it is 
due (as to a ouvattiov) to the influence of the Greek 
ideals of areté, paideia, and askésts, which are supposed 
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to shape man’s whole life, that this new formulation 
was made by the Cappadocian fathers and their fol- 
lowers in a form so different from Clement’s passive 
gnostic ‘illumination’ and in a way calculated to strike 
a perfect balance and avoid extremes. 

I have compared and contrasted Gregory’s concept 
of synergy with that of Clement of Alexandria princi- 
pally to define Gregory’s theory with greater precision. 
But at the same time it has become clear that, in spite 
of the different sense in which both thinkers use the 
word ‘synergy’, there is nevertheless a connection 
between them; and this raises the question of the tra- 
dition in which Gregory of Nyssa stands with his ideas 
about divine grace and human freedom. For the im- 
portance he attributes to the factor of man’s own 
effort in the process of salvation and the role he assigns 
to divine assistance make it clear that the problem with 
which he is fundamentally concerned throughout the 
treatise, as in his other ascetic works, is the freedom of 
the human will. His whole theory of man’s perfection 
as the goal of human life and his pedagogical inter- 
pretation of the meaning of askés¢s are based upon the 
assumption that man is free to choose either the good 
or the evil, and that this is his god-given nature. 

Now this is precisely the problem to which Clement’s 
successor in the Alexandrian school, Origen, had given 
prominence in his theology, and it is obvious that 
Origen’s influence on Gregory has been overwhelmingly 
strong in this as in other respects. Gregory’s ascetic 
theology is a direct outgrowth of Origen’s thought, as is 
evident from the whole and from innumerable details. 
Indeed, how could it be otherwise, since Origen was not 
only the father of Christian theology in general but was 
the first to give the entire complex of the ascetic life 
a philosophical treatment ? To Origen must be traced 
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Gregory’s ideas about man’s perfection and assimilation 
to God, about the freedom of human will, about the 
Christian life as a ceaseless struggle for the crown 
of highest virtue, i.e. true spirituality. Gregory’s theory 
of perfection, which defines it as the liberation of man’s 
soul from the fetters of the body and from the entire 
world of sense perception, which is the source of the 
passions (7&0y); his conception of the gradual progress 
of the d&oxyrhs along this road as an ascent from stage 
to stage, not as a sudden act of conversion but as a 
conversion in the original Platonic sense of the word; 
and his comparison of this process with that of the 
organic growth of the body, from which it is differenti- 
ated, however, by the role that free deliberation and 
choice (mpoalpecic) and conscious effort and struggle 
play in it—all this is the application of Origen’s philo- 
sophy to the great task that history had set Basil’s 
and Gregory’s generation, that of establishing a theo- 
logical doctrine and ideal for the monastic movement of 
their time. They found it in Origen, and they discovered 
that, although the great Alexandrian had not himself 
seen monasticism a reality in the life of the Church, he 
had in his thought anticipated the ascetic ideal from 
his personal religious experience. 

It has been rightly said by a scholar who two decades 
ago approached Origen from the point of view of his 
ideal of perfection, that nineteenth century scholarship 
arrived at a onesided view of his achievement because it 
saw in him only the author of the De principiis, the 
Contra Celsum, and the commentary on the Gospel of 
St. John, i. the speculative thinker and father of 
dogmatic theology }. It is evident from the influence 


1 Walter Vélker, Das Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes 
(Tiibingen 1931). The book is part of a series of monographs 
in which Volker has treated various important stages in the 
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that Origen exercised on the ascetic tradition of the 
centuries following his own, beginning with the Cappa- 
docian school, that he contributed to an incalculable 
degree to the development of the religious life and to the 
formulation of the theological consciousness of later 
monasticism. Gregory of Nyssa is an even more im- 
portant witness for this effect of Origen’s thought than 
is Basil himself, the founder and leader of the monastic 
settlements in Asia Minor, because Basil, as we pointed 
out before, was concerned more with the organization 
of monastic life and its details than with the philo- 
sophical interpretation of the ascetic ideal. This part 
of the task fell to Gregory, and it was for this reason 
that he felt the need of going back to Origen’s ascetic 
doctrine. In it he found not only an elaborate set of 
theological ideas but ideas that had sprung from the 
fervent religious life of an anima naturaliter ascetica. 
Though not living in a monastic community, none of 
which existed in the Church at his time, but leading 
the life of a scholar, Origen had conceived the most 
profound theory of asceticism that had as yet appeared, 
by coupling the ascetic and the spiritual (pneumatic) 
ideal of man. In his hands, the ascetic life took on the 
form of a Christian pazdeia; it became the philosophy 
of the spiritual élite of the Christian Church. Origen 
did not articulate all these ideas as a coherent body of 
doctrine in a single work, but scattered them through- 
historical evolution of the Alexandrian (Christian and Jewish) 
doctrine of perfection. He has rightly seen the decisive importan- 
ce of this concept for the rise of the ascetic ideal and its realiza- 
tion in later monasticism. See also his monographs Fortschritt 
und Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien, 1938, and Die Voll- 
kommenheitslehre des Clemens Alexandrinus in ihren geschicht- 
lichen Zusammenhdngen, in Theol. Zeitschrift hrsg. v. d. theol. 
Fakultat d. Univ. Basel 1947 p. 15-40. The book on Gregor 


von Nyssa als Mystiker, which the author has promised as a 
continuation of these studies, has not yet appeared. 
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out his works. His only systematic book, the De prin- 
cipiis, was given over to dogmatic questions, although 
he included in it (from book III on) his theory of the 
freedom of the human will. But of greater importance 
for Gregory’s purpose were the occasional remarks 
Origen had made on the subject in his homilies and 
especially in his exegetic works. Almost all the philo- 
sophical work of this great thinker took the form of 
biblical exegesis, contained in his large commentaries, 
which in Gregory’s time were available to only a few 
learned men in a few libraries in the largest cities. Out 
of the scattered passages in Origen’s works dealing with 
questions of the ascetic life, Gregory of Nyssa integrated 
an ascetic theology. His earlier works Im Psalmos, the 
Vita Moysis, and In Ecclesiasten are similar to those of 
Origen: while not strictly exegetic in the sense of being 
continuous commentaries on biblical books, they are 
nevertheless discussions of important passages of the 
Scriptures. 

The treatise De instituto Christiano, as Gregory tells 
us in the propositio of this book, though it employs 
biblical testimonia throughout and contains inter- 
pretations of many scriptural passages, tries to put 
together out of this disparate material a complete picture 
of the ascetic life, the pirdcogos Bios. In its details it 
is based on Origen’s ideas, but as a whole it offers a 
much more rounded and effective introduction to the 
ascetic ideal. No wonder, therefore, that is seems to have 
had a deeper influence than either Origen’s voluminous 
commentaries or Gregory’s own earlier works in which 
the same ideas appear in a more diffused and uncon- 
centrated form. Needless to say, the book is free from 
the more eccentric peculiarities of Origen’s dogmatic 
theology. It is the work of a man who feels the same 
deep admiration for Origen that Basil and Gregory 
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Nazianzen must have felt in presenting in their Philo- 
calia an anthology of Origen’s philosophic thought. 
But Gregory tries to ‘preserve’ and thereby to do 
justice to Origen’s thought by giving his ascetic theology 
the new foundation of the Nicene faith; and even this 
Nicene faith is presented in the treatise with the modi- 
fications and additions of the recent Council of Constanti- 
nople (381) concerning the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
I must postpone to a separate study, which I am pre- 
paring, the demonstration of how in this treatise Gregory 
applies the Nicene creed, and its reformulated third 
article in particular, to the problem of the ascetic life. 
Here it may be enough to state briefly that the Holy 
Spirit is, of the three hypostases of the divine Being, 
that with which the process of sanctification in every 
individual is most immediately and actively concerned. 
Gregory’s interest in the dogmatic problem of the di- 
vinity of the Holy Spirit, attested by his having pre- 
viously devoted several special books to this subject, 
now reveals its practical aspect in this treatise on the 
ascetic life, in which he shows how the divine Spirit 
assists the efforts of man to achieve the goal of spiritual 
perfection. 

But there is in Gregory’s treatise a problem that 
Origen’s picture of the ascetic piety of the true gnostic 
does not include, and this is for Gregory the most actual 
issue: the problern of how ascetics who have severed all 
ties connecting them with the world should dive together 
in a new form of religious community. After establishing 
in the first half of the book the goal (oxondéc) of the 
‘philosophic life’, in the second half Gregory turns to 
the specific problem of monasticism?. The gnostic 


1 De inst. Chr. 41-66, 13 forms the first part of the book 
(on the oxord¢ tod xatd prrccopiav Blov); the second part (66, 
14-fin.) is concerned with the question of how the ascetics ought 
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ideal of pertection had been in the first place the per- 
sonal concern of a chosen few. With the rise of monastic . 
communities a new element entered the field of mystic- 
ascetic theology, the problem of human community and 
common life. There was of course much in the older 
tradition of Christian congregations that was of direct 
importance for this problem. Basil in his Rules goes so 
far as to say that the monastic ideal was nothing but a 
return to the early Christian way of life as portrayed 
in the Acts of the Apostles 1. This had indeed anticipated 
many features of the later ascetic communities. Never- 
theless, after the extensive changes that the Christian 
Church had undergone in the meantime, the establish- 
ment of monastic communities required a new code of 
conduct. In his treatise, therefore, Gregory gives this 
problem his fullest attention; and the paidera of the 
perfect Christian ‘philosopher’ that he cntlines in it 
would not be complete without the social education that 
makes him a member of that perfect spiritual community, 
the monastery. 

The problem of Christian community life, which can 
be traced back to the Acts and to the Epistles of St. 
Paul, has many features in common with the oldest 
Greek poetry, which reflects the social crises and issues 
of the early Greek pclis. The same questions arise here 
as there, and similar ideas spring from parallel situations. 
One of the earliest Christian discussions of these ques- 
tions is found in St. Paul’s first Epistle io the Corin- 
thians. It is no wonder that the great chapter 13 of that 
Epistle, the praise of agapé as the supreme Christian 
virtue, which can solve all problems, is quoted almost 


to lead their common life together (mag xph ovvetvat trode 
sarobtoug d&AANAotS). 

1 Regulae fus. tract., P.G. XXXII, 348 A, where Basil refers 
to Acts 2, 44 and 4, 32. 
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in its entirety in Gregory’s treatise!, The apostolic 
spirit of agapé alone can bring about the realization of 
true brotherhood in the new monastic communities. 
The matter of monastic discipline, which in later cen- 
turies became much more rigorous, is touched on only 
lightly 2. This becomes especially obvious when we 
compare what Gregory says on this point with the later 
retractations of his treatise (Macarius) that we shall 
discuss in a later chapter (p. 145 sq.). On the whole these 
later retractations do not change much of Gregory’s 
ideas, but they find it necessary to expand much more 
on disciplinary matters and to provide more drastic 
punishments for those who transgress the rules. We have 
already observed that they also change the terminology 
employed for differences of rank among monks. In 
Gregory’s treatise this terminology is still rather vague, 
as in the Rules of St. Basil; whereas in the spurious 
ascetic treatises attributed to Basil the more rigidified 
terminology of a later age is employed. The problem of 
equality among the brethren is raised, but it seems to 
offer no serious difficulty. The later retractations of 
Gregory’s treatise seem to reflect much more serious 
frictions on this point within the monasteries. Gregory 
tries to apply his humane and pedagogical spirit to the 
mutual relationship of the superiors and the brethren 
as well. Superiors should not regard themselves as mas- 
ters and despots but as humble servants of their flock. 
They should educate, admonish, and guide those for 
whose souls they are responsible to God. They should 


1 De inst. Chr. 59, 18 sq. Even in St. Paul’s discussion of 
the problem of Christian community life we find a reference to 
the classical Greek ideal of éuévorx. On the close relationship of 
the early Greek concept of areté to the social community of 
the polis, see my Paideia v. I, Book I, chapters 1, 5 section 
3, 6; Book II, chapter 3. 

2 De inst. Chr. 69, II sq. 
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give their brethren the individual treatment their 
different characters require, as a doctor should treat 
his patients. 

The leading idea of this second part of the treatise is 
that the whole life of the brethren should be one of 
service. This idea should guide every one of them, but 
most of all those to whom God has entrusted the souls 
of the entire brotherhood?. The very name ‘brotherhood’ 
(adeApécys, fraternitas), which came into use at that 
time as the most significant designation of the social 
spirit of the new communities, indicates that idea of 
mutual service. With it goes the commandment of 
humility both in their inner life and in their dealings 
with each other. There ought to be among them no 
emphasis on what is each one’s own merit or achievement 
or possession or right. Their complete surrender to 
Christ and their renunciation of the world is symbolized 
by the abandonment of all personal property. When 
St. Macrina died, Gregory asked the nuns who had been 
with her whether there was any piece of linen among 
his sister’s effects in which to wrap her dead body for 
burial, but there was none 2. So in the treatise he says 
that no one ought to have more than the one shirt he 
wears on his body %. The brethren should be clad in the 
garment of the Christian virtues. But no one ought to 
boast of his progress, if there are differences in spiritual 
growth between them. They should help one another 
rather than seek personal’ glory from men for their 
sanctity *. Here a true difficulty must have arisen in the 
common life of the brethren, since it could not be the 
aim of their community merely to maintain an external 


1 De inst. Chr. 69, 6-10. 
3 Vita Macr. 402, 19 sq. 
3 De inst. Chr. 67, 7 $q. xextyobar 88 oddkv yeh } voutCew tov. 
“ De inst. Chr. 68, 48q. 
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equality, but for each member to strive ardently for 
perfection and for ever greater gifts of the Spirit. Their 
complete devotion to this task had to be balanced by a 
simultaneous elimination of haughtiness and pride, which 
might make one more advanced along the path to 
perfection tend to look down on his brethren still 
struggling on its lower stages. Pride was indeed the 
greatest sin in these communities, and what distinguish- 
ed them from the secular community of the ancient 
polis with which we have compared them was precisely 
this absence of any striving for public recognition and 
distinction (86&«), which in the Greek tradition had been 
the social equivalent of civic virtue (dpety) 1. There is 
no &twue in this sense in the monastic community. 
The only personal é&i« of which Gregory speaks in the 
treatise is that which he mentions in connection with 
the reception of the Holy Spirit. This is the only cri- 
terion of perfection that he recognizes: man’s worthiness 
(d&tov elvar) to receive the gifts of the Spirit. But this 
worthiness is not determined by what people say or 
think of a man. It is left to the Spirit to decide whose 
soul is worthy of its abode. 

This brief discussion of the contents of the treatise 
will be enough to serve as a first introduction to its 
ideas and the problems they present. A more exhaustive 
analysis and comparison with Gregory’s other ascetic 
works and with Origen’s ideas on the subject of ascetic 
theology would require a line-by-line commentary on 
the text. We are now in a position to specify the place 
of the treatise among Gregory’s other ascetic writings, 
and this will be done in the next chapter. We shall then 
have to consider the historical effect of this work on the 
ascetic tradition of the following century. 


1 See Paideia v. I* p. 8sq. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF THE 

TREATISE AND ITS CHRONOLOGICAL 

RELATIONSHIP TO THE OTHER ASCETIC 
WORKS OF GREGORY 


In the previous chapter we have examined the 
theology of the treatise in its relationship to the other 
works of Gregory and found it most closely akin to the 
ideas of those works in which he deals with the same 
subject, the ascetic life and the problem of Christian 
perfection and virtue. These are in particular the 
treatises In Psalmos, In Cantica Canticorum, the Vita 
Moysis, the Vita Macrinae, the protreptic book De 
virgentiate, and the two treatises De professione Chris- 
tiana and De perfeciione. 

The agreement of the philosophy of the treatise with 
these works is a perfect one. In all these books Gregory 
shows the same basic thoughts, and they are integrated 
in the same Platonic-Christian pattern. There is indeed 
hardly a thought in the treatise that cannot be proved 
to be characteristic of Gregory of Nyssa. The only 
question that remains is whether the author repeats 
these ideas in the treatise after having set them forth 
so vigorously and completely in those larger works, or 
whether the treatise anticipates their contents. But this 
question is now answered by Gregory himself in the 
original text of the work. In the complete version he 
tells the reader that the monks whom he addresses in 
this work had asked him to write for them a protreptic 
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Adyog in which he would lay down his ideas on the goal 
of the ‘philosophic life’, the road by which it is attained, 
and the way in which superiors should direct the ‘philo- 
sophic chorus’, including an instruction on the exercises 
(x6vet) by which their souls might become worthy to 
receive the Spirit. This is in fact a presice description of 
the contents of the book 4. After giving this brief outline, 
Gregory declares in a charmingly personal manner that 
he will comply with their request in the present work 2. 
He feels that so much honest eagerness deserves serious 
consideration, especially since he knows that their faith 
is the right one—i.e., based firmly on the theological 
conviction of the Cappadocian school: one substance, 
three hypostases *. And he goes on (p. 42, 17): ‘So I 
am writing (ypé&popev) for you some small seeds of 
instruction (Bpayg« ta onéppata tig Sidacxadrlac), se- 
lecting them from the writings previously given me by 
the Spirit (and t&v mocdwpnbévtay Fuiv nape rod mveb- 
uatos Yeapay éxrcyduevot), but also making use in many 
passages of the very words of the Scriptures as proof of 
what I say and for the clarification of my own view about 
it (xal abt& 8& modAnyod ta Tig ypagic Pyuata xatd Thy 
xpstav wWévtes cic miotiwy tOv Acyoudvey xal el¢ pavépworv 
Ths huetépag mepi aityy brodnveas). 4 

This statement is of great importance because it 
sheds much light on Gregory’s intention and procedure 
in writing the treatise. The passage shows that we 
did not know before: that in this little work the author 

1 De inst. Chr. 41, 10-24. Speaking in technical terms, these 
lines contain the propositio of the treatise. Probably the monks 
had really asked for a book that would answer all these questions. 
At any rate it was a very good idea of Gregory’s to put the 
propositio into their mouths, thus avoiding an otherwise pe- 
dantic announcement of the plan of his work. 

8 Op. cit. 41, 24-42, 5. 

3 Op. cit. 42, 5-10. 

4 Op. cit. 42, 17-43, 3. 
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does not mean to present original new ideas on the 
ascetic life, but to develop his old ideas in a new form 
suited to a definite purpose. It must be admitted that 
he has succeeded in doing so, and that in this treatise 
he has arranged his thoughts on the subject in a most 
effective way. In the other works in which he had 
previously set them forth, especially in the exegetic 
works such as the In Psalmos and In Cantica, but also 
in the Vita Moysts, these ideas were embedded in the 
context of his interpretation of the Scriptures and were 
therefore spread thinly over a much longer area. But in 
the treatise they appear in concentrated form and are 
inculcated with a view to teaching the adepts of the 
ascetic ideal the basic principles on which their life 
should be founded. Gregory tells us in so many words 
that he has selected (&xdeySpevor) the thought of the 
treatise from his former works. This places the treatise 
after the works with which we have found it most in 
agreement and definitely characterizes it as a late 
product of the writer. 

The text of the important sentence (p. 42, 17) asit 
reads in the manuscript tradition is not correct. The 
participle meodwpxyfévrwv is either masculine or neuter, 
whereas the noun yeapaiv to which it is related is fem- 
inine. It would of course show a lack of philological 
method if we tried to correct the participle to npodwen- 
Oerodv in order to make it agree with ypagdéiv. The word 
that is really corrupt is the feminine noun ypagév, which 
in Gregory’s language never connotes the written works 
of an author but only the Scriptures. But Gregory is here 
speaking of himself. ypapév seems to have crept into 

its place because the scribe of the archetype had taken 
a quick look at the tollowing line, in which the words 
Tk TIS yeay7c Syatx (meaning the Scriptures) occur, 
and, having this still in mind, became confused and wrote 
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yeapéyv instead of the genitive plural that was actually 
in his source. It is not too difficult to supply the word 
that was replaced by yeapav. The verb npodwonbévtev 
suggests it unfailingly to the attentive reader of the 
treatise, since dwoek and Sewpcicla: are used frequently 
in it and in Gregory’s other works as technical terms for 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Smce we read in this passage 
and tv TpodwpyPévtwv Huty mapa Tod mvebuatosg ... dv, 
it is evident that Gregory is speaking of his former works 
at the fruzis previously given him by the Spirit. The 
treatise and Gregory’s other works point out over and 
over again that the Spirit, when it is given to man, 
bears all kinds of fruits, and the verb éxAcyépevor fits 
nicely the metaphor that we can thus restore with con- 
fidence: dnd t&v meodwpyPévtwv Hutv mape tod mvedpa- 
tog xaprG@v éxAcyopevor 1. 

This then is the relationship of the treatise to Gregory’s 
former works as defined by the author himself. And at 
the same time the question of when it was written is 
answered once and for all: it was composed after the 
works to which we have found it most akin, the De 
virginitate, the In Psalmos, the In Cantica, and the 
Vita Moysis. The latter, as Gregory himself tells us, 
is a work of his old age (in it he speaks of his wodtd, his 
white hair), and as such it has been dated about the 


1 The fruits of the Spirit are as manifold as are the gifts 
(yapicuat«) that it bestows on men; see I Cor. 12, 7-12. The 
logical antithesis is that of Gregory’s own thoughts and the 
testimonia of the Scriptures: he has ‘selected seeds of teaching’ 
from his former works, but in many places also (xet adt& 8& 
rodraxyod ...) has utilized the very words of the Scriptures to 
prove what he has said. The plural yeéqpopev, or tHv mpodwpy- 
Gévtay juiv (‘given me before’), or eic pavépwmow tho huetépac 
(‘my’) nept abthy brorjpews refers to the author’s person 
throughout, this being Gregory’s normal manner of speaking 
of himself. See p. 119 n. 1 for another instance of this plural. 
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year 390 !. Gregory was then about sixty years of age. 
We cannot trace his life beyond the middle of the 390’s, 
so that it seems most likely that the treatise was com- 
‘posed during the last few years of his life, after 390. 

Gregory’s words about the biblical passages he has 
used in the presentation of his own thought (xat adré 
dé TMoAAMYXOD Ta Tig paps dhuata xatd Thy yoelav tWHév- 
weg eig mlotwy tv Acyouévwv) are another interesting 
hint as to his intention in writing the treatise. They are 
to prove his ideas about the perfect life and to communi- 
cate to the reader his interpretation (SadAntuc, ‘Auf- 
fassung’) of Scripture (aithy = ypapyy), i.e. his opinion 
of the passages that he quotes as proof. Apparently 
Gregory feels that there is a great difference between 
convincing an audiénce of people who possess the Greek 
paideta and teaching a group of ascetics. The latter 
have abandoned the world, and that means that they 
have given up not only their material possessions, their 
relatives and friends, but also their secular intellectual 
life and ‘spiritual values’. They are reading the Scrip- 
tures and works that help them to understand them. 
Thus Gregory cannot speak to them in his usual Platonic 
terms, or, if he does, he must prove that it is just an- 
other way of saying what is ‘in the book’. Otherwise 
they might say that he is repudiating the ‘grace from 
above’ and is instead shaping, with the help of exoteric 
philosophy (rotg gw0ev Aoyropots), a kind of bastard 
pattern of religion (timoug evocBelac), which he then 
proceeds to read into the Scriptures *. In this Gregory 
follows the example his brother had given in the Rules. 


1 Vita Moysis, P.G. XLIV 300B el yép juste of tocodtwav 
qguydv év matépwv téEer mpotetayudévo. (Gregory is speaking of 
himself) mpémew oldueba tH. woarg tadty vedtmt0g swppovoveng 
éntrayua SéyeoOat (ie. to fulfill the desire of the addressee that 
he should write a SmoOjxn ele tov tédretov Biov)... 

2 De inst. Chr. 43, 3. 
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In his De fide Basil had spoken explicitly of the necessity 
of giving more biblical evidence, and even of using a 
more biblical language in his ascetic treatises than in 
his dogmatic works, which were of course of a more 
philosophical character ?. This caution makes it all the 
more evident that Basil and Gregory were fully con- 
scious of two heterogeneous elements of their thought, 
which they tried to bring into congruency with each 
other: the Greek philosophic tradition, which was their 
natural form of self-expression, and the Bible, which 
was the source of their religious faith. It is indeed 
remarkable how eager Gregory is throughout his treatise 
to accumulate all the biblical evidence at his disposal, 
in order to prove that his emphasis on man’s areté 
and striving for ‘perfection’, on the natural evds of man 
for the good and his labors and efforts to liberate his 
‘true nature’ from the foreign tyranny of the passions, 
is in full accord with the true meaning of the teaching 
of Christ. 

It would be interesting to know whether Gregory, 
when he wrote this section of his proem, had in mind 
a real suspicion harbored by the monks, for it sounds 
as if he were speaking in self-defense. These were the 
years of growing resistance in monastic communities 
against ‘Origenism’ 2. St. Jerome, who in his earlier 

1 See supra p. 81. 

2 As a matter of fact there can hardly be any doubt as to 
the existence of such an opposition. It will always remain a 
strange fact that Gregory of Nyssa was not more seriously 
affected by the rising tide of the campaign against Origenism, 
i.e. against the spirit of Neoplatonic philosophy in the Christian 
Church. The first staunch champions of this new traditionalism 
were Methodius of Olympus and Epiphanius of Salamis, the 
latter of whom in his anti-heretic work the Panarion included 
a long chapter about Origen (ch. 64). In this he criticized not 
only individual details but the entire mentality and the prin- 


ciples of a theology that tried to reconcile Christian revelation 
with philosophical truth on the basis of rational thought. 
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years had been a great admirer of Origen and had 
translated many of his books for the Latin world, later 
took a quite different view of him. Somewhat later a 
famous disciple of the mystic theology of the Cappa- 
docians, Evagrius Ponticus, who took his surname from 
the country from which Basil’s monastic settlements 
had spread throughout Asia Minor, was accused of 
Origenism and declared a heretic. Evagrius, of course, 
had expanded the Origenistic elements in his writings 
beyond what Basil had thought feasible; but there may 
have been a feeling among those to whom askests did 
not mean ‘the philosophic life’ that even Gregory of 
Nyssa himself had given too free a rein to his zeal for 
Platonic speculation. There seem to have been critics 
who believed that what he had written previously on 


Epiphanius described Origen as ‘blinded by Greek paideia’ 
(and tHe “EDAnvniic matSeiag tuprwbelc, bh. 64072, 9). This 
criticism had spread since the Panarion was published late in 
the 370’s, and a reaction of enormous proportions against 
‘Origenism’ was to follow it. When Gregory’s treatise was 
written, after 390 and most probably ca, 395, the so-called first 
Origenist controversy had already started in Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to Tillemont, Vallarsi, and other earlier scholars, it 
began in 395. But more recent research has made it certain 
that the events that led to these heated disputes must be dated 
back to either 390 (Holl) or 392 at the latest (Jiilicher); see K. 
Holl, Die Zeitfolge des ersten ovigenistischen Streits (Ber. Berlin 
Akad. phil.-hist. Kl, 1916 p. 226 sq.) and ibid. p. 256 sq. Adolf 
Jiilicher, Bemerkungen zu d. Abh. d. Hrn. Holl: Die Zeitfolge etc. 
But though Origen’s theology as a system was liquidated in the 
course of this reaction, there was much in it that survived. 
One thing that did was the method of pneumatic-allegorical 
interpretation, which served as an instrument for the spirituali- 
zation of the Scriptures, especially of the stories of the Old 
Testament. Another element that remained alive in the Church 
was Origen’s mystic and ascetic piety and thought. With both 
these living forces Gregory of Nyssa survived as an authority 
and as a saint of the Greek Church, though he was not regarded 
as of equal ‘rank’ with Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. His alliance 
with these Origenistic elements caused his later admirers great 
trouble at times. 
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the subject of the ascetic life was not based on the 
Scriptures but taken from Greek philosophical tradition, 
which he had compared with the role the ‘wisdom of the 
Egyptians’ played in the life of Moses!. This would 
explain why in his late treatise he puts a much stronger 
emphasis on biblical evidence than he had done before, 
though without sacrificing any of his philosophical ideas. 
There can be no doubt, as we have seen, that the con- 
ceptual framework of the treatise is the same as that of 
his former works on the ascetic life *. Nevertheless in 
his new treatment of the question there is this express 
insistence on biblical authority, and it is quite in har- 
mony with the fact that he quotes Scripture at every 
turn, at times cumulating biblical evidence almost 
triumphantly in order to prove that his theology is not 
dragging ‘thought-patterns’ of secular philosophy into 
the adyton of the Christian religion. 

That Gregory really intended this great emphasis on 
Scripture as a change of method becomes evident when 
we compare it with his procedure in his other ascetic 
works. The earliest of them is his De virginitate. In 
going through the biblical testimonia in Cavarnos’ 
edition we are astonished at the scarcity of direct re- 
ferences to the Scriptures in a work of this size. But we 
need not depend for this on our subjective impression, 
since Gregory himself states the reason for this pheno- 
menon in chapter 12 of the work. After defining the goal 
(oxendés) of the ascetic life (cf. the end of chapter Ir, 
Pp. 299, 5) as the contemplation of God, he begins the next 
chapter by asking whether a method of guiding us to 
this goal can be found. He then continues: ‘Now the 
divine Scriptures are filled with this guidance, and the 


1 Vita Moysis 329 Asq.; 336 Dsq. 
# See the previous examination of the theology of the treatise, 
P. 75 8q- 
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lives of the saints are as a light to those who pursue 
their pilgrimage in accordance with the will of God 
(tote xat& Oedv mopevopévorc).” These words and con- 
cepts recur later in the proem of the treatise Ilepi tod 
xatd Oedv cxorot. But the difference lies in the empha- 
sis, for the biblical testimonia that Gregory stresses 
later in the treatise are mentioned in the De virginitate 
only by way of praeteritio to be dismissed at once as 
obvious and easily accessible to every reader of the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘But here,’ he says, ‘are my own 
thoughts about these things (éca 8 &v xal juete exivoy- 
cawev... tabta got), which conform with the divine 
Words.’ Indeed, what follows this announcement is 
ali mere philosophy, taking as point of departure 
Gregory’s theory of the nature of man and proceeding 
along the line of strictly dialectical argumentation. This 
procedure is the best commentary on Gregory’s words, 
in which he puts the stress primarily on his own thoughts 
and takes their agreement with Scripture for granted. 
If at this point we look once more at the foreword of the 
treatise, it appears the exact reversal of his former 
approach in the De virginitate. He had composed that 
book ‘at the command’ of Basil, whom he reverently 
calls ‘my bishop and master’ }. It is only natural for an 
ambitious young man to lay some emphasis on the 
originality of his theorizing. In the treatise the ideas are 
the same, so that he can take them over from his earlier 
works, as he himself admits; but the accent now les 
on the orthodoxy of these ideas #. Only about a quarter 
of a century had elapsed since he had set out on his 
way, and during these years he himself had changed very 
little. But the times had changed, and whereas we see 
him advancing with firm self-confidence, though with 


1 De virg. p. 249, 4. 
8 De inst. Chr. 43, 3-7. 
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due modesty, in the De virginitate, in his last treatise on 
the ascetic life we find him entrenched and ready for 
self-defense. 

In this last reassertion of his standpoint, it was not 
only excusable but imperative for him to reiterate his 
former ideas, even, occasionally, his very words, to 
avoid falling under the suspicion of having changed his 
position for tactical reasons. In reality he had not altered 
it at all, and in order to document this fact he was willing 
to repeat himself. The fact as such cannot be doubted. 
Every page in the treatise gives proof of it. After we 
have demonstrated, in the previous chapter, the sub- 
stantial unity of his ascetic theology in the treatise and 
in his other works, all that remains for us now is to show 
the literal truth of Gregory’s words in the proem of 
the treatise about his having selected the contents of 
the present little book from his former works 1. Indeed, 
we are able to prove that not only the general framework 
of his theological ideas but even the way in which they 
are phrased in the treatise has been adapted to the 
earlier statements of his views. Gregory did this more 
than once in his works. As a teacher he was bound to 
repeat his basic concepts, and as a theologian and great 
authority of the Church who had been commended by 
the Council of Constantinople as a model of the true 
faith, ? he had to adopt certain definite formulations 
and to stick to them later when they were challenged. 
A striking example of this is to be found in the books 
Contra Eunomium. There he had refuted the ideas of 
this Arian leader in great detail, but some years after 
the publication of this work there arose another occasion 
to turn against the same opponent when Eunomius 
solemnly made a confession of faith, according to the 


1 De inst. Chr, 42, 18 sq. 
* See C. J. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, II p. 28. 
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custom of the time. Gregory, who had struck before 
against the main work of his opponent, the Apologia 
apologiae, now published a separate refutation of Euno- 
mius’ confession of faith. It is preserved in what used 
to be printed in earlier editions as the second book 
Contra Eunomium. In my edition it is duly separated 
from Gregory’s magnum opus against Eunomius and is 
added as an appendix at the end of the second volume, 
since it has been proved to be an independent publica- 
tion 1, This is evident from the content, but it is con- 
firmed by the fact that Gregory incorporated into this 
later and more concentrated statement of his dogma a 
large part of his earlier work against Eunomius without 
changing a word 2. The parallel with the treatise on the 
ascetic life is obvious. Another example is to be found 
in the treatise Quid sit illud: Quando sibt subiecerit 
omnia, which embodies the ideas of a similar discussion 
in the first book against Eunomius. In this case, how- 
ever, Gregory has not reproduced his own words to the 
letter but repeats only the arguments, while varying the 
expression 3. 

Classical Greek literature offers numerous examples 
of such a repeated use of the same arguments by an 
author. There are the political and forensic speeches of 
Demosthenes in which he takes over whole pages or 
selected paragraphs from former orations and puts them 
together like a mosaic 4. In the philosophical works of 
Aristotle we find that he makes extensive use of proofs 


1 See my preface to Contra Eunomium vol. II p. xiisq. 

2 The longest of these borrowings in C. Eun. is vol. II p. 
330, 20-334, 16. 

3 Cf. C. Eun. vol. I p. 78, 17-18. That the promise made in 
this passage was fulfilled later by Gregory in his In illud: 
Quando sibi subiecerit. omnia was correctly observed by the 
editor of this as yet unpublished small work, Fr. J. K. Downing. 

4 See my Demosthenes, Berkeley, Univ. of California Press 
1938, p. 64, 252, etc. 
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and arguments previously published in his literary 
dialogues 1, Galen is an author whose lost books can be 
partially reconstructed from some of his later works in 
which he copies himself *. This is how Aristotle introduces 
a passage borrowed from one of his former dialogues 
(Pol. VII 1, 1323 a 21): ‘Since we believe that much of 
what we have already said in our published works 
(2Ewtepixoic Adyorc) about the best life is sufficient for 
the present purpose, we shall have to use it also on this 
occasion (xal viv yeryatéov adtoic).’ There can be no 
doubt that the following page or pages are taken over 
from one of his earlier works, as is obvious even from the 
difference in style. Xenophon’s Agesilaus shows ex- 
tensive parallels with his larger historical work, the 
Hellenica. Examples could easily be multiplied. 

Gregory’s statement in the rediscovered proem of the 
treatise to the effect that he had selected his arguments 
in part from his earlier works on the same subject 
(2xAcyépevot) is amply illustrated by these facts. This 
does not diminish the importance of the treatise, since 
from its later retractations in mediaeval Christian 
literature we shall be able to show that this, the most 
compressed formulation of his thought, has had the 
greatest circulation and exercised the strongest influence 
of any of his ascetic works. 

I shall now give a number of examples of the way in 
which Gregory carried out his intention of giving in this 
treatise a selection from the ideas contained in his earlier 
books. As one would expect, he has not mechanically 


1 See Jacob Bernays, Die verlorenen Dialoge des Aristoteles 
(Berlin 1863) passim, and my Aristotle (2d ed., Oxford 1948) 
Pp. 246sq., 275 sq., al. 

3 As an example compare the extensive use Galen makes 
of his large work (15 books) ITept droSettews in his later Synopsis 
of Hippocrates and Plato, as I have proved in my Nemesios von 
Emesa (Berlin 1914) p. 168q. 
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epitomized himself but has admirably integrated 
thoughts scattered through several of his works into a 
closely knitted whole. If we now reread a work such as 
the De virginitate with the rediscovered treatise in mind, 
it appears that most of his basic ideas on the ascetic 
life were there from the beginning. To be sure, the aim 
of the De virginitate is somewhat different, since in it 
the author undertakes to write an encomium of the 
ascetic life. The book accordingly contains long sections 
of mere rhetoric. Take for example the long amplification 
of the topos on the disadvantages of married hfe with 
which he connects a description of the vicissitudes of 
man’s earthly life in general (see chapters 3 and 4). In 
these sections there are only occasional similarities to 
the treatise. But we find ourselves on familiar ground as 
soon as the author touches upon his real theme, the life 
of ‘virginity’ (6 ti¢ mapOeviag Bloc), which he calls the 
link between the human and the divine world. He com- 
pares it to the life of the angels (cf. treatise p. 70, 19). 
He intends to say a little about this life (Bpayéa twa rept 
atic cinetv.. . xpocOup7Oyyev). The treatise echoes these 
very words in its proem (ypégouev Syiv Bpayéa te onép- 
pata tg SiacxaArlac, p. 42, 17). As inthe De virginitate 
(p. 268, 16) he speaks of the monastery as a ‘philoso- 
phical chorus’ (treatise p. 41, 20 and 69, 11). Both are 
filled with praise of the monastic life as bYyAdtepoc tév 
dvOpantvey or yyivey or taneway (De virg. 268, 10-18; 
269, 9; 271, 19; 291, 5 sq., treatise 87, 3 and passim). 
Again and again they both recommend 1& &vw gpovetv 
as opposed to indulgence in t& dvVOpdmva aOy (De virg. 
268, 17, cf. treatise 42, 15; 66, 18; 71, 17). The goal 
(cxonéc) of the ascetic life is xaOapiopte tév naBdv, 
treatise p. 79, 17, cf. De virg. 254, 21-24. Both works 
often speak with contempt of earthly ‘goods’, rAotroc, 
mepipvera, tpuph, Sivapic, tim. He who is led astray 
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by the temptation to possess these vanities is still 
ématsevtoc. Used thus this word has come to mean the 
deception (a&xatm or mAd&vy) of the senses or passions, 
whereas the natdei« of the true ascetic is the ability to 
discern good and evil. 

From these obvious similarities we turn to some of 
the more specific points of ascetic doctrine. We find in 
both works the same theory of the chain of virtues and 
vices and their dependence upon each other. Like 
Plato, Gregory teaches that there are no individual 
virtues or vices but only one virtue (and likewise only 
one wickedness) in man. The theory of the chain is set 
forth in De virg. 273, 1-24: tyetat yap mus ev Toig Kxaxots 
tov étépou td Etepov, xal reo dv td Ev rapayevytar, xal 
ta Aotra xalanep bxd tivo puaixiis dveyung EAxdpeva ouv- 
ELOEPYETAL TAaVTWS, Olov év KAGE ylvetat- Tio te yap cp- 
Lig Emraracbletang 0852 tas Aormas Hoewetv ayxbrac Svvatdv 
éotiv, GAN’ H xatk 1d Erepov mépas Tis KAUGEWS K&YRUAN GvV- 
exivyOy TH RMpaTN xata Td axdAovOOV del xal mpocexes and 
tod mewtov Sid TOV Tapaxeireveoy THs xivAcews Tpotobays: 
obtug gunémAextat xal ouuméquxey dAAHAOLG TH dvOPOTUVE 
TaD nat 3.” Evdg tod exixpathoavtos ual 6 Aoimdg THY KaKdiv 
GAxdg TH Pox} ovveroépyetat. Gregory illustrates this 
theory of the chain by an example (273, 12): xal et yon 
cot Siaypapa thy movypdav tadtyy &Avow, brdbov tia dic 
tivog ASovyjsg tou xata thy xevodoklav HrtyOijvar m&Bouc- 
OA TH xevodokia. xai h tod mAslovog Epeorc cuvyxorovGy- 
aev- ob yap Zot, mAcovéxtyy yeveaOat, wr exetvng Eri 1d raQog 
AErpuywyovans. elta H tov mAcovextety xal moogyet embuyla 
7H Opyhy ebanter mpd to dudtiov } meds Td Sroxetotov Thy 
Smepypaviay ® mpdc td brepéxov tov POdvov, pOdvou dé dxddou- 
Bog 4 brdxprarg yivetan » éxetvyg dé mixpla, tabs h prcavOe- 
tela, tobtav <SE> andvtwv Td téhog xatdxprats elo yéevvay 
xat oxétog xal mip xatadnyovon. dpdc tov dAndy tay xaxdv, 
drmg évdg ta MdvtTa TOD xab? HSovnv maBoug EEéyerar; With 
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this compare the following passage of the treatise (p. 
77, 15 8q.): mept 8 tay tH¢ dperiic pepdiv, wotov det xpeittov 
Hyeiobar nat mpd tHv KAAwv emitydevew, motov dé todrov 
dedtepov xal ra GAAa Epel7c xaB’ Exaotov, obx Zotwv cineiy. 
MrANAwy yep Exovtat xal 3v dAhArwv éxl thy xopuphy tods 
Apopévous aveyovotv. h wsv yap anardtys TH Sraxo} mapadt- 
dwow, } SE braxoh tH aloter, abrn 88 tH eartds, xal h edrmic 
th dixatoobvy, xdxetvy tH Staxovia, xdxelvy tH tamewdryt- 
Tapa St tabtys h mpadtys NapadapBdvouca tH yxo% mpoad- 
yet, 1 58 yapa tH dyary xal h dyary tH edyF- xal obras &AAH- 
Awv ZEnotynpévar xat Eapthaacar tov éyduevoy én’ abthy ave- 
oust tod molovpévov thy xopuphy, xxOdmep anevavtiov h 
moavypla tabs Eautic ptdous did tev oixelwv adtis pepdv exh 
why gayatny xateyer xaxtav. . In the treatise Gregory uses 
as his example the virtues that lead up (évayovet) to the 
peak of perfection, whereas in the De virginitate he uses the 
vices that lead down (xaté&youot) to the abyss of extreme 
wickedness; but both illustrate the theory that virtues as 
well as vices all depend upon one another. This idea of 
the chain has had a strong influence on later mystic and 
ascetic thought, as will be shown in the chapter on the 
writings of Macarius, where we shall trace the conti- 
nuity of this tradition. ‘Chain’ is only another word 
for the concept of ascent, which in turn leads to the 
image of the highest peak (xopugy). In the treatise 
Gregory substitutes this image for that of the chain 
found in the De virginitate. Accordingly the process is 
visualized in the treatise not as a éAxés but more actively 
as aveyew and xatéyewv. But the underlying idea is the 
same. 

There are many other striking parallels between the 
two works, of which I shall list a few briefly: 
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De Virg. De inst. Chr. 
at Tod Blov médat, 7d mEdy- 
O7jvar yanov Scoug... 320, 21 43, 14 
tH Oc Chyv..... eee. 309, 3 84, 16 


The observant reader will notice that in this collection 
of examples, which could easily be extended, certain 
characteristic phrases and ideas of the treatise do not 
occur. They will be found in others of Gregory’s earlier 
works. The De virginitate, which he apparently reread 
before writing the treatise, was separated from it in time 
by a quarter of a century. His most recent work on the 
ascetic life (6 xat’ dpethv Bloc) had been the Veta Moysis, 
which he composed about 390. Thus it antedated the 
treatise by only a few years, and it was still fresh in his 
memory when he wrote the De istituto Christiano. 
Both works deal with the problem of Christian per- 
fection, but whereas the treatise describes it in general 
terms, the Vita Moyszs sets up its central figure as a 
pattern of accomplished virtue. In the last chapter of 
the De virginitate Gregory had done a similar thing. 
There he was following the ancient type of sicaywyn- 
literature, which was generally divided into two parts 
dealing respectively with the art (téyvy) and the artist 
(cexvitys), as, for example, the Avs poetica of Horace, 
which in its composition follows earlier Hellenistic 
models !. That Gregory, who was a skillful rhetorician, # 
really adopted this literary tradition as his model in the 
De virginitate becomes evident when we remember that 
he there presents the ascetic life as a téyvy or Sbvapte 
in the Greek sense of these words (cf. De virg. 277, 1 with 


1 See Eduard Norden, Hermes 40 (1905) p. 481 sq. on the 
Ars Poetica of Horace and its relation to the eloxywyh-literature. 

2 On Gregory as a rhetorician and his relation to Atticism, 
see Méridier, L’influence de la seconde sophistique sur l’oeuvre 
de Grégoire de Nysse, Paris 1906, 
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the treatise 70, 6, 10). Consequently his book had to 
culminate in the ideal picture of the man who embodies 
the téyvn. Although the consummate ascetic is por- 
trayed in general terms in the last chapter of the De 
virginitate, Gregory says in the ‘introductory letter’ 
(p. 249) that he meant to give this portrait the features 
of a real person, his brother Basil. Later in the Vita 
Moysts he separated this part of his former introduction 
to the ascetic life and created a new type of work by 
writing a guide to the life of areté in the form of an ideal 
portrait of the great lawgiver and spiritual leader of 
Israel who had led his people safely out of servitude in 
Egypt through the waters of the Red Sea. The book 
is divided into two parts, which make the intention of 
the author perfectly clear: 1) the actual life of Moses and 
2) the symbolic interpretation (Gewpt«) of the historical 
reality by way of allegory. In the second part of the work 
we find a philosophy very similar to that of the treatise. 
Indeed, it is full of the most striking parallels. It would 
be easier to show this in a line-by-line commentary, but 
since this is outside the scope of the present inquiry, we 
must limit ourselves to giving a brief comparison of those 
expressions and thoughts that the Vita Movysis has in 
common with the treatise. 

The second part of the Vita begins (P.G. XLIV, 329A) 
with a discussion of the value of secular culture and 
learning, a problem that appears also in the proem 
(p. 43, 5-7) of the treatise. There the author defends 
himself against the criticism that he is trying to sub- 
stitute Greek philosophy for the wisdom of the Bible. 
He maintains his position by proving that his philoso- 
phical theology is in full harmony with the Scriptures. 
Thus he does attribute some value to the combination 
of Christian religion with the pazdeusis of the outside 
world, and that is precisely his attitude in the Vita 
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Moysis1. The importance that the problem has for 
Gregory is evident from the fact that he raises the issue 
at once and returns to it again and again. Perhaps it 
would not be far from the truth to infer that the entire 
work serves to defend Gregory’s use of Greek philosophy 
as a basis for theological speculation and to clarify the 
relationship of the Christian religion to the classical 
tradition in general 2. While this may seem strange at 
first sight, the life and education of Moses lend themselves 
to a comparison with the position of Christianity within 
the Hellenistic world of Gregory’s time. The allegorical 
method of interpretation that he inherited from Origen 
permitted him to use the ancient biblical story as a 
vehicle for the discussion of actual problems *. The 
wooden box (xt@wté¢) in which the infant Moses drifted 
on the waters of the Nile is interpreted as the composite 
system of secular learning (zoixiiov pobnudateyv oupryy- 
vuyévy walSevorc): it suspends one over water *, Gregory 
distinguishes philosophy from this kind of encyclopaedic 
learning, which, according to the ancient view, supplies 
the solid foundation for it 5. But his criticism ot traditio- 

1 See Vita Moysis, P.G. XLIV, 336 D Zott yap tt xai tHe Ew 
Tmadetcews mpdg culuyiav judy eig texvoyoviay dpetic obx &ndBAntov 
with the following proofs. At 360 B Gregory goes much farther 
than in this passage, calling the acquisition of } 2&a@ev maidevatg 
a ‘divine commandment’. 

2 Such a defense, which naturally required some caution in 
those days, seems almost inevitable after the violent attacks 
made on Origen and the Origenists (OQpryenaotat) by Epi- 
phanius and others (see supra p. 120, note 2). Gregory must have 
seized the opportunity to specify his position with regard to 
Greek philosophy and to stress its limited value in order to 
stick to it within these limits determinedly. The same thing 
happened later to Thomas Aquinas at the time of the reception 
of the rediscovered Aristotle. 

3 In other words, Gregory in the Vita Moysis is defending 
Origen’s philosophical method by Origen’s allegorical method. 

4 Vita Moysis 329 Asq. 

§ This definition of the relationship of } éyxdx Atos madela 
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nal philosophy is that it is sterile (Kyovoc). It suffers 
from incessant labor pains without ever bringing forth 
worth-while fruits 1. The philosophers never really see 
the light of the knowledge of God (theognosta), although 
they might perhaps ‘become men’ (&vOpwrot yevéoOat), 
the goal of all humanism, if they were not wrapped up 
so completely in the teachings of this sterile philosophy. 
Gregory sees this philosophy embodied in the figure of 
Pharaoh’s daughter 7, who, since she cannot give life 
to a child of her own, adopts the Jewish infant whom she 
finds exposed in the box on the Nile. Thus Moses is 
educated in the wisdom of the Egyptians, but later he 
will learn his own true origin and will be ashamed of 
being called a son of Pharaoh’s daughter 3. Apparently 
this is how Gregory would like us to understand his own 
relationship to Greek philosophy. And indeed he was 
in need of such a symbolic definition in order to recon- 
cile other Christians, who possessed no learning them- 
selves, to the use he was making of the philosophic 
tradition and encyclopaedic learning of the Greeks 4. 
By subordinating them to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures he hoped to settle this bitter conflict, which 


to philosophy had become widely accepted in the Hellenistic 
period and was taken for granted by philosophers of the Roman 
Imperial Age. See now J. H. Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation 
dans l’antiquité (Paris 1948), ch. VIII (with notes p. 523) and 
the same author’s Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique 
(Paris 1938, 2d printing 1949 with ‘Retractatio’) p. 187 and 
211 sq., and especially 281 sq. 

1 Vita Moysis 329 B. 

2 This criticism is launched at the ‘preliminary’ character of 
most philosophical thought, which never seems to reach its 
ultimate goal. 

3 Vita Moysis 329 B-C. 

4 Both ‘encyclic paideia’ and philosophy, representing the 
lower and the higher grade of learning, when taken together 
form the ‘EXnvixh madela, which Epiphanius had called the 
source of all Origen’s heresies. See p. 121. 
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threatened to end the first heroic attempt to bridge the 
gap separating faith and reason. Gregory’s self-defense 
at the start of the treatise, as we see now, was an episode 
in this struggle of his later years. It makes us better 
understand the immediate motive of his effort in the 
Vita Moysts to find a satisfactory formulation for the 
relationship of Christian theology to Greek philosophy. 

The solution could be found only by setting up a 
system of theology that aimed at full ‘knowledge of 
the truth’ (yv&org rH dAnPetac). This concept, which 
the treatise introduces at the beginning (p. 41, 3-11) 
as the only way out of mankind’s present state of cor- 
ruption, appears in the Vita Moyszis in its fuller context 
(332 C-333 Asq.). Gregory there defines it as a means 
of purification of our concepts of being and not-being. 
It grows only as the fruit of a long process ot quiet 
philosophical training in patient inquiry into the 
highest problems, finally resulting in the clear distinc- 
tion of that which truly is and that which is mere 
appearance, 8vtws év and dv t@ doxetv udvov (cf. Vita 
Moysts 333 B). The same distinction is made in the 
treatise and other writings of Gregory. It carries with 
it a whole group of related concepts such as the equation 
of dvtw> bv with 7d &yaOdv and with 1d dvtwe dpextdv or 
éxvQupytéy, all of which designate the relation of right 
action and areté to yv@oausg tig &AnGetac; for the attain- 
ment of the true good, to which the knowledge of true 
being leads, results in freedom (éAevOepia) and andOere, 
the control of the passions, whereas the striving for that 
which only appears to be good (patvéuevov d&yabdv) leads 
to the servitude of the mind to the tyranny of passion. 
All these basic concepts already appear in the De 
virginitate 1. They are the foundation of all Platonic 
philosophy. They form the core of Gregory’s theology 


1 De virg. p. 291, 14 sq., especially 292, 21-293, 11. 
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and confirm his own statement that Greek philosophy 
‘may contribute something truly useful’!, provided 
that only its sane elements are taken over into Christian 
thought and the bad ones excluded. Here are a few 
examples of what he has in mind in saying this. The 
philosophical theology of the Greeks is sound if it 
assumes the existence of God, but it is unsound if many 
of the philosophers have a materialistic conception of 
the first principle. Some of the Greek philosophers 
rightly assume a divine creator of the world, but they 
err in thinking that He needs matter in order to create 
it. Some rightly say that the soul is immortal, but they 
mar their own insight by teaching the transmigration 
of souls into animals. Or they state that God is good 
and omnipotent but that in the details of creation and 
in the administration of the world He has to yield to 
the power of necessity and fate (ciuapyévy) 7. Against 
the latter Gregory wrote his book Contra fatum, which 
is the report of a dialogue he one day had on this subject 
with a pagan philosopher and convinced astrologist 
at Constantinople 3. With the theory of transmigration 
of souls he had dealt in the De ofificio hominis, and 
elsewhere he refutes the idea that God created the world 
out of matter *. So there quite naturally emerges from 
this critical evaluation of the Greek philosophical 
tradition (} gw grAccopia) the ideal of a purified philo- 
sophy 5, and if we look at it from this point of view, 
all of Gregory’s thought and writing appears as a con- 
sistent effort to bring about this catharsis of Greek 
philosophy. It means the reception into Christian 

1 See p. 134, note 1. 

2 Vita Moysis 337 A-B. 

3 Contra fatum, P.G. XLV, 145-173. 

4 De opificio hominis, ch. 28 (metempsychosis) and 24 
(matter). 

5 Vita Moysis 337 Asq. 
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theology of the ‘sound elements’ of Greek (i.e. Platonic) 
philosophy. These coincide with what one might call 
the ‘essentials’ of Plato’s thought +. Gregory quotes 
Basil as his authority for this use of philosophy, the 
acquisition of which is ordered by Scripture for the higher 
life of true aveté ?. Thus whereas St. Thomas later keeps 
philosophy and theology apart, Gregory takes the 
Platonic metaphysics into the very structure of his 
theology, thereby making it a kind of philosophy of the 
Neoplatonic type that is itself theology. Into the treatise 
that he wrote for the monks Gregory admitted only the 
basic concepts of this philosophy. The thought of the 
treatise can be fully understood only against the back- 
ground of its more complete presentation in the Vita 
Moysts, where he had incorporated this ontology into 
the theory of the ascetic life. The treatise is, so to speak, 
the editio minor of Gregory's ascetic philosophy, and 
that explains its popularity among those who had to 
live the monastic life rather than to theorize ontologi- 
cally about it. 

The Vita Moysis now proceeds by introducing a 
number of concepts with which the reader ot the treatise 
is very familiar: the idea of divine help or cooperation 
(ovvepyia, ovpucyta, etc.) with the man who struggles 
against the forces of evil in his own soul 3, This motif, 
which hardly occurs in the De virginitate, is stressed 
many times in the Vita Moysis, and we see how its 
importance has increased for Gregory. There were two 
reasons for this: the greater spiritual experience of his 


1 It has been stated before that Gregory, like Philo and 
Origen, always adds to them certain Stoic elements; the latter 
serve mainly to develop Plato’s moral philosophy. See p. 79 sq. 

2 Vita Moysis 360 B-C. Basil is there called a model of the 
right use of the ‘wisdom of the Egyptians’. 

8 Vita Moysis 337 C sq., a locus classicus for Gregory’s theory 
of ‘synergy’. 
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old age, and the theological importance of the Holy 
Ghost that he had championed in the meantime, during 
the long disputes over its divinity. We must refer to 
the previous chapter for Gregory’s concept of divine 
cooperation (concursus) 1. Here we can only state that 
this concept is applied throughout the Vita Moysis and 
receives the strongest emphasis. Divine cooperation 
depends on man’s own effort and increases with it. We 
find in the Vita Moysis all the concomitants of this 
theory, which constitute the ascetic philosophy of the 
treatise: the idea of man’s spiritual growth and spiritual 
age, and the emphasis on his free will, which does not 
recognize any limitation of his action by divine pre- 
determination. The only limitation that is recognized 
is that resulting from the lack of yvéorg God, for this 
lack causes man to become entangled in the net of daily 
life. God’s assistance cannot be extended to him who 
does not see and whose heart is therefore hardened 
against every higher influence. Therefore man ought to 
free himself from these fetters and give himself up 
entirely to God. Moses was for Gregory the pattern of 
this gradual process of purification of the soul. His life 
shows the ascent from earthly confusion to the light 
ot pure contemplation of things divine. He becomes the 
model of the true ascetic. 

Most of the concepts in the treatise that are taken 
from the Vita Moysis are concerned with the experience 
of man’s spiritual growth and coming of age. It is 
natural that this should be so, since the two books belong 
to the same stage of Gregory’s development, and what 
separates them from the De virginitate is precisely that 
deeper personal experience of true freedom of spirit 
which the author attained during the long temporal 
interval between that brilliant early book and the 

1 See p. 92 sq. 
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mature works of his last years. Like the treatise, the 
Vita Moysis speaks much of the good and bad Aoyropoi, 
the Siaxpicig tod &yaBod xat xaxod, the ddyyla of the soul 
towards the higher world, also called guwtaywytat 
because it is a process of man’s becoming light, and of the 
experience of grace. The principles of Christian life 
that the author had grasped in the De virginitate with 
a keen intellectual effort and aesthetic sense of their 
beauty are visualized more from within in the two late 
works, and it is this that gives them their moving power. 
The wealth of Greek philosophy of which the author 
had made use in his early years with a feeling of origina- 
lity and perfect freedom is now used humbly for the 
‘interior decoration of the Christian temple’ (Vita 
Moysis 360C). The psychology of the affections and 
their relationship to reason is now the point of Gregory’s 
strongest interest. Even assistance from above is not 
more dogma than psychological experience. ‘Freedom’ 
and ‘servitude’ as described in the Vita Moysts and in 
the treatise are not mere philosophical images but in- 
ternal realities, and so is separation from sensual 
pleasure and from worldly affairs and ambitions. 
Theology becomes humanized. The idea of a philoso- 
phical Biog had always impressed Gregory most strongly. 
This was of course more or less characteristic of all 
Hellenistic philosophy, and it explains why the transi- 
tion from this kind of philosophic life to Christianity 
was comparatively easy in those times. But Gregory’s 
development led him from a grasp of the contours of 
such a Bto¢ in the plastic fashion of the ancients to an 
inner fulfillment of it that permeates every line of the 


1 Vita Moysis 332 C; for the other more common concepts I 
give no examples. The process of ‘becoming light’ (pdg yevéoOat) 
is referred to many times in Gregory’s ascetic writings. It is 
also found in the treatise, p. 51, 22 al. 
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treatise and the Vita Moysis and makes his later works 
overflow with a new inner wéalth. There are our old 
acquaintances, the ideas of a ceaseless struggle, névoc, 
iSpac, cya, kOAcc, xkuatos, Spduog, of a thirst and 
hunger, and insatiable fowe, mé60g and énupuie« for 
the Divine beauty (dpyétumov xdéAAoc) that sets that 
struggle in motion and carries man along on his road. 
There are the steps (@a0utSec) on which he climbs upward, 
and xpoxory and xatép8wua. There are the attempts 
of the Evil to divert him from right and to weaken his 
effort by besetting him with his two greatest temp- 
tations, the opposite extremes of despair (d&méyvworg 
ékntowy) and pride (Szepypavix), which threaten all 
perfectionism, The same images of temptation (déAeae, 
&yxietpov, etc.) appear as in the treatise. But the in- 
fallible guidance of the Spirit leads the purified soul up 
to the final stage of consummation in which it will 
see God. It finds there Hesychia, the Lady Quiet, and 
it will choose her as its teacher of the high sciences 
(SiScoxarov SynrAdv paOnyatev). She is the soul’s Diotima. 

Thus the Vita Moysis has proved to be one of the two 
most important sources of the treatise De instituto 
Christiano. The thoughts of the latter have been selected 
from Gregory’s former works, as he himself assures us 
in the foreword, and, as we have shown, the De virgini- 
tate and the Vita Moysis have supplied the largest part 
of its contents. Closer examination of the In Cantica 
Canticorum and the In Psalmos shows that they too 
have contributed, though to a lesser degree. But it is 
unnecessary to accumulate further evidence. The com- 
parison of the treatise with Gregory’s earliest and latest 
works on the ascetic life has sufficiently confirmed his 
statement about their relationship. Even if we did not 
have his own words on this point, ! we would be com- 

1 See supra, p. 116 sq. 
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pelled to infer that the treatise is a comprehensive and 
more concise reformulation of the ideas scattered through- 
out his former works. But neither the De virginitate 
nor the Vita Moysts alone contains all the ideas of the 
treatise. Both works differ in the emphasis they place 
on certain aspects of the problem. But in the De tnstituto 
Christiano the author has combined both and has thus 
made this smaller work in a sense more complete than 
either of the larger ones. If we add to this the fact of 
his having given his views a more abundant biblical 
documentation in the treatise, we can understand why 
later generations in the history of Eastern monasticism 
gave it such a high place among Gregory’s ascetic works. 


PART TWO 


THE INFLUENCE OF GREGORY’S 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE REDISCOVERED GREAT LETTER OF 
‘MACARIUS’ TO THE MONKS AND 
ITS VARIOUS REDACTIONS 


The place of Gregory’s treatise in the late fourth 
century has been determined in the preceding chapters, 
and its authenticity has been definitely established on 
the basis of the new original text. We are therefore 
now for the first time in a position to trace the history 
of this work during the following period of Eastern 
Christian monasticism, particularly in the fifth century. 

From the great masters of classical scholarship in 
the last two or three generations, and particularly from 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, we have learned not to 
study the manuscript tradition of a classical author as 
it were in a vacuum, but to try to reconstruct the 
history of his text in all its phases and thus to arrive 
at a better understanding of the condition in which 
his work appears in our oldest mediaeval manuscripts. 
Often the history of the text is of practical importance 
for the constitution of that text, and it also leads to a 
deeper insight into the nature of the very process of 
tradition which has kept the memory of an author 
alive and preserved his works. In the case of our classi- 
cal Greek authors, there are various reasons for their 
survival. For centuries philosophical texts such as the 
works of Plato or Aristotle were handed down from 
one generation to another within the philosophical 
schools which grew from the seed of the living word of 


10 
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the master. The works of the poets were read in the 
schools of the grammarians, and the rhetorical schools 
kept the memory of the orators alive. All these parts 
of the tradition were connected with one another 
insofar as they were all branches of the same great 
tree: the ancient Greek maudeta. 

The history of a Christian text is in the same way 
linked to the living process of the religious tradition of 
the Christian church. The preservation of a Christian 
author is generally due to the importance which his 
work had for the spiritual life of this great community, 
which guaranteed, better than libraries or mechanical 
means of preservation, the survival of what was recog- 
nized as being of lasting value for the Christian faith. 
Thus the history of a text cannot be understood in 
terms of the indelibility of ink and parchment or of 
the technical achievements of the scribes alone. The fate 
of the text is to a large extent determined by the 
spiritual authority of its author in later centuries. 
What the ancient philosophical schools did for the 
preservation of the works of the classical philosophers, 
that the monastic tradition did for the great Christian 
authors and particularly for the texts which the monastic 
communities esteemed as the classical documents of 
their ascetic ideal. 

This is what has happened in the case of Gregory of 
Nyssa’s treatises on the ascetic life; and among these 
the treatise on true ascesis and on the common life of 
the monks seems to have been a special favorite, as 
might be expected. Although we possess no manu- 
scripts old enough to shed direct light on the trans- 
mission of the text during the period following Gregory’s 
death (5th and 6th centuries), much can be learned 
indirectly about its preservation and propagation in 
Eastern ascetic circles from the influence which Gre- 
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gory’s treatise exercised on their thought and teaching. 
With the help of the original text we can now perceive 
this influence more easily in the repeated attempts of 
later ascetic authors to reshape or paraphrase Gregory’s 
work and thereby to keep its ideal alive in the monastic 
tradition. They did so not merely by private reading 
but by teaching and preaching Gregory’s thoughts in 
their own words, both by quotation of single passages 
and by adaptation of the whole work. Of particular 
significance in this connection are the works which 
manuscript tradition has preserved under the name of 
Macarius!. Their relation to Gregory of Nyssa is 
important not only for the history of Gregory’s redis- 
covered treatise, but even more for the solution of that 
old and puzzling problem of the corpus of ascetic 
writings which rightly or wrongly bears the name of 
the famous Egyptian monk. For if it were possible to 
establish irrefutably the dependence of the Macarian 
writings and their mystic type of theology on Gregory 
of Nyssa’s treatise, which belongs to his latest years 
(between 390 and 395), the date of these writings 
would be relegated to the fifth century, whereas now 
they are generally placed in Gregory’s lifetime *. More- 
over, a revision of the now-prevailing theory of their 
historic origin and character would be unavoidable. 
Let us once more return to the question with which 
we started this book and which has given rise to the 
whole discussion of Gregory’s treatise in recent times: 


1 See what has been said about the writings of the so-called 
Macarius of Egypt, printed in Migne P.G. XXXIV, supra p. 


sq. 

"s 1 Stighmayr was inclined to date them later than the fourth 
century, but the identification of the author with one of the 
leaders of the Messalian heresy, which is the hypothesis of L. 
Villecourt, would place the Macarian corpus in the second half 
of the fourth century. 
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the question of its relationship to the letters of ‘Ma- 
carius’. This discussion, we remember, began with the 
startling observation of the late J. Stiglmayr, S.J., 
that the treatise coincides in its second half with the 
second part of what scholars then used to call the 
‘great letter’ of Macarius (ep. II in Migne’s edition) ?. 
Stiglimayr assumed that Pseudo-Macarius had borrowed 
this part of his letter from Gregory of Nyssa. But 
Villecourt’s critique of this hypothesis seemed to prove 
definitely that the opposite was true, i.e. that the letter 
of ‘Macarius’ was the source of Gregory’s treatise. 2? As 
a consequence he was driven to question the authen- 
ticity of the treatise, for if the so-called Macarius wrote 
in the late fourth or fifth century, the author of the 
treatise, who supposedly borrows from him, could not 
be Gregory of Nyssa, quite apart from the fact that 
Gregory was no compiler. Indirectly Villecourt thereby 
made an important if negative contribution to the pro- 
blem of Macarius’ relationship to the true Gregory of 
Nyssa, for he disposed of the one striking example 
which so far had been found of a direct influence of 
Gregory of Nyssa on Macarius. This negative result 
discouraged all further inquiry in this direction and, 
as we shall see presently, obscured the real situation 
for three decades. It was due to it that the historical 
origin of the religious ideas which characterize the 
writings of Macarius was sought in an entirely different 
direction. 

Again it was Villecourt who gave Macarius studies 
this new impetus. After severing every connection be- 
tween the letter of Macarius and Gregory of Nyssa, 
he thought he had discovered the true source of the 
ascetic doctrines of Macarius in a heretical community 


1 See supra p. 37. 
3 See p. 40 sq. 
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of monks called the Messalians. John of Damascus, who 
describes this sect about which we have only very scanty 
information, gives a list of the dogmatic errors into 
which they fell. Villecourt thought he had found some 
of these erratic ideas in the writings preserved under 
the name of Macarius, most of them in the form of 
homilies. 1 If Villecourt were correct in this identifi- 
cation, the hitherto impenetrable religious background 
of these writings would finally become clear: they ori- 
ginated from a group of ascetics disowned and con- 
demned by the Eastern church towards the end of the 
fourth century. This result created a paradoxical si- 
tuation, for whereas these works had been admired by 
the church of East and West alike for many centuries 
and were praised by many as a perfect model of this 
mystic type of piety, it now looked as if these eulogies 
had been lavished on a community of dangerous and 
superstitious heretics. This fact was soon recognized 
with sincere regret by one of the outstanding Catholic 
authorities in the field of late ancient ascetic theology, 
A. Wilmart 2, whereas A. Jiilicher, a leading representa- 
tive of liberal Protestant theology in Germany and a great 
historian of early Christianity, made a short announce- 
ment of the sensational find, not without a touch of 
irony.* Thus both Catholic and Protestant scholars 


1 L. Villecourt, ‘La date et l’origine des ““Homélies spiri- 
tuelles”’ attribuées & Macaire’, Comptes rendus des séances de 
l’ Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 1920, p. 29-53- 

2 A, Wilmart, ‘L’origine véritable des homélies pneumatiques’, 
Revue d’ascétique et de mystique vol. I (1920) p. 361-377. 

3 A. Jiilicher, ‘Geheiligte Ketzer’, Protestantische Monatshefte 
vol. 25, 1921. See also G. L. Marriott, ‘The Messalians and the 
Discovery of their Ascetic Book’, Harvard Theological Review 
vol, 19 (1926) p. 191-198. He begins his article thus: “The 
publication in the Harvard Theological Studies in 1918 of 
Macarii Anecdota, consisting of seven new homilies attributed 
to St. Macarius of Egypt, has revived interest in the mystery 
surrounding the authorship of the Macarian writings’ (Mariott 
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made haste to acknowledge the discovery and incor- 
porate it in the book of ‘accomplished facts.’ } 

It was from this discovery that historical research 
on Macarius gained fresh momentum. The hope of giving 
the rich and unexplored source material which we pos- 
sess under his name its rightful place in history stimu- 
lated the imagination of theological scholars, and a 
plan of preparing a real edition of his works even took 
shape. It is now part of the editorial program of the 
Berlin Academy, ? which is thereby greatly expanding 
its original intention of editing the works of Greek 
Christian authors down to the Council of Nicaea. The 
preparatory study of the manuscript tradition of the 
Macarius writings has been carried out by Professor 
Hermann Dorries of Gottingen, who has explored the 
various branches of the tradition with tireless zeal. 3 
In this manuscript tradition there exist several collec- 
tions of Macarius’ homilies which differ in the arrange- 
ment of the material and in the degree of its complete- 
ness. Dérries’ book is a mine of first-hand information 


is here referring to his own edition of seven new Macarian 
homilies, which unfortunately have proved spurious) ‘and this 
renewed interest has given birth to a discovery. The contro- 
versy over the authorship of these writings is—at least in main 
outline—at an end’. 

1 See also the handbooks of Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der 
grtechischen Literatur® 2, Teil 2, Halfte p. 1387, and B. Altaner 
Patrologie? p. 225. They reflect the same optimism as does the 
acceptance of Villecourt’s results by the scholars previously 
named. 

* On the plan of the Academy edition of Macarius see E. 
Klostermann, Symeon und Macarius (Abh. Berlin. Akad., phil.~ 
hist. Kl. 1944, Nr. 11) p. 5 sq. 

% H. Dérries published his vast researches on the manuscript 
tradition of Macarius in Texte und Untersuchungen z. Gesch. d. 
alichristlichen Lit., 4. Reihe 10. Bd., 1. Heft, Leipzig 1941. 
Dérries’ results on the various collections of Macarius’ works 
preserved in our manuscripts are fundamental for all future 
editors. 
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on the Macarius tradition, to which the present inquiry 
is greatly indebted. On the historical problem of the 
origin and character of the works, the book is rather 
brief and hypothetical, 1 if Villecourt’s identification of 
Macarius with the Messalian heresy is a mere hypothesis. 
Dérries embraces this view in the first few pages of his 
work wholeheartedly. The question of the relation of 
Macarius to Gregory of Nyssa is mentioned only briefly 
in a footnote (p. 147, 1). There the possibility that 
Macarius might have used Gregory of Nyssa is dismissed 
as already sufficiently refuted by Villecourt’s demon- 
stration that the ‘Great Letter’ of Macarius was the 
source of Gregory’s treatise, which therefore must be 
spurious. 

In all these respécts Villecourt’s theories are accepted 
by Dorries, but he makes an attempt of his own to 
attach the Macarius writings to a definite historical 
name. We know little about the leaders of the group 
called Messalians. There is no person named Macarius 
among them, but the man who seems to have exercised 
the greatest influence over them is a certain Symeon 
of Mesopotamia, though several others are mentioned 
too. Dérries thinks it plausible that this Symeon, of 
whom nothing else is known, was the true author of 
the writings of ‘Macarius’. He is so sure of this con- 
jecture that he gives his book the title Syzeon von 
Mesopotamien: Die Uberlieferung der messalianischen 
““Makarios’’-Schriften®. His chief argument is the 
appearance of the name Symeon in some of our Greek 
manuscripts as author of a few of the homilies. But 
in the Arabic version investigated by Strothmann and 


1 On the alleged Messalian origin of the Macarius writings 
see Dorries loc. cit. p. 3-8. 

2 See note 3 p. 150. On Symeon as the author of the Macarius 
corpus see Dérries p. 7. 
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Dorries the whole corpus of Macarius writings goes 
under the name Symeon 2). That this man was identical 
with the unknown Messalian Symeon, Dérries concludes 
from the alleged traces of Messalian heresies found in 
Macarius by Villecourt. In view of this uncertainty, 
even if we suppose that Symeon is the correct name 
of the writings of the so-called Macarius, it seems hard 
to accept the identity of the bearer of this very common 
name with the Messalian heretic as definitely estab- 
lished?, A new inquiry is necessary, and the safest way 
of procedure seems to be to start not with an over-all 
theory based on a doubtful name but from a few demon- 
strable facts. It would be of real importance if we were 
in a position to prove that the ideas of one or a few of 
the more characteristic documents which go under the 
name of Macarius are closely related to a definite 
historical personality in Christian literature. We would 
then be able to expand this inquiry to other writings 
of Macarius and so gradually gain ground. Such a point 
of departure offers itself most naturally now that we 
have found that the rediscovered original text of 
Gregory’s treatise on the ascetic life is the real source 
of the formerly so-called ‘Great letter’ of Macarius *. 
The first half of Dom Villecourt’s theory therefore 
has collapsed. We do not know of course how the 
strange contamination which we have found in this 


1W, Strothmann, Die avrabische Makariustradition, Diss. 
Theol. Gottingen 1934. 

2 The Symeon who appears in a few Greek manuscripts as the 
author of some of the homilies is Symeon the Stylite. He, like 
‘Macarius of Egypt’, was also a famous hermit. Similarly, some 
of the pseudepigraphic monastic rules are attributed to him, 
as others are ascribed to Macarius or Paphnutius, In some manu- 
scripts works otherwise attributed to Macarius are preserved 
under the name of Symeon Metaphrastes, which would place 
them in the 11th century. See Dérries /oc. cit. p. 5 sq. 

§ P.G. XXXIV, 409-441 (= ep. I). 
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letter, of a homily of Macarius (first half) and the 
treatise of Gregory of Nyssa (second half), took place 1. 
Either it is the work of a compiler who connected both 
deliberately, or this literary hippocentaur is the product 
of a mechanical accident in our manuscript tradition, 
in which case a loss of several folia or a quaternio 
would be the easiest explanation. At any rate ‘Macarius’ 
and Gregory of Nyssa were closely associated, either by 
‘Macarius’ himself or by his followers who helped in 
shaping the manuscript tradition of our Macarius 
corpus. On closer inspection this will be confirmed by 
many details in the Macarius writings. 

W. Viélker, who has traced the development of the 
ascetic ideal of perfection in Origen, Philo, etc. 2, has 
already expressed doubts of the Messalian theory and 
has set forth the opinion that the ideas of Macarius on 
the ascetic life go back to the classical tradition of the 
fathers 3. But we now possess a new document, which 
is of the greatest importance for the question of the 
relationship of ‘Macarius’ to Gregory of Nyssa and 
which promises a definite result: this is the extensive 
didactic letter under Macarius’ name which was brought 
to light by Professor Dorries himself, though its text 
is as yet unedited 4. I owe my first insight into this 
work, which more rightly deserves the name ‘Great 
Letter’ than does the compilation which we have 
discussed in the previous chapters of this book, to the 
kindness of Professor Dérries, who let me have photo- 
stats of a number of pages of the two Vatican manu- 
scripts used by him. After comparing the contents of 

1 See p. 41 and 44 sq. 

2 See p. [07 n. I. 

8 See W. Vélker’s important review of H. Darries’ book 
Symeon von Mesopotamien in Theologische Literaturzeitung 1943, 


col, 129-136. 
4 On this new letter see Dérries loc. cit. p. 144-157. 
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this letter with Gregory of Nyssa’s original treatise, 
which was still unknown to Professor Dorries, I saw 
at once that the letter, though not a mechanical com- 
pilation from Gregory’s text like the second letter 
printed in Migne, is not less closely related to Gregory’s 
treatise. This letter of about 67 pages contains a com- 
plete metaphrase of Gregory’s treatise from beginning 
to end. Gregory’s work was of the greatest interest to 
the author of the letter, who in the Greek manuscripts 
bears the name ‘Macarius’. In the Arabic version he is 
called Symeon. Whatever his true name, there can be 
no doubt that he is identical with the author of the 
so-called Macarius homilies. The ‘Letter to the Monks’ 
is written in the same highly enthusiastic style which 
we know from the homilies 1. It uses the same theolo- 
gical vocabulary and terminology, it quotes the same 
biblical material and teaches the same mystic-ascetic 
philosophy. In short, both letter and homilies stem 
from the same personality, whose great authority 
among the monks of his community has been the cause 
of the preservation of this whole valuable corpus. 

In these documents of a highly idealistic spirit ruling 
and guiding his brethren towards the goal of Christian 
life as he understands it: complete surrender to the 
will of God and devotion to contemplative prayer, we 
see monastic education at work. It is a fact of far- 
reaching importance that the only didactic work of 
this great religious teacher, his letter to the monks 
containing his ascetic doctrine, is nothing but an 
expanded and explanatory paraphrase of the treatise 
of Gregory of Nyssa on the true ascetic life, which 


1 The language and style of the letter distinguish it clearly 
from those of Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise and other ascetic 
works. ‘Macarius’ employs vulgarisms constantly, and his 
Greek is a far cry from the polished literary productions of 
Gregory, the former rhetorician and master of the art of writing. 
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was written for exactly the same purpose. Here we can 
begin to grasp the enormous spiritual influence which 
Gregory’s ascetic ‘philosophy’ in general and the 
rediscovered treatise in particular exercised on later 
ascetic thought and on the religious teaching in the 
monastic communities of the Eastern church. The 
concentrated form of the treatise fitted it uniquely for 
the purpose for which Gregory had been asked to 
write it, i.e. for the instruction of each succeeding 
generation of monks and for their initiation into the 
ascetic life. Apparently the book achieved its aim. It 
must have been intended originally for the particular 
monks who requested Gregory’s assistance in this 
matter, presumably in the monasteries which Basil 
had founded in the Pontus. But from there the book 
must have migrated to the monastic communities of 
the Near East, for we shall find it in Syria in the form 
of a (still unpublished) Syrian paraphrase, and elsewhere 
as well. In all probability the author of the great letter 
of ‘Macarius’ did not intend at all to commit deliberate 
‘plagiarism’ when he paraphrased page after page of 
the treatise for his monks; his method simply reflects 
the easiest way then known of carrying on the living 
tradition. He was not concerned with literary originality, 
but was merely taking the good where he found it 
in the classical tradition of monastic literature. The 
most radical change he thought necessary to make was 
that of translating Gregory’s work into a more homi- 
letic style suitable for oral delivery and calculated to 
have a more immediate rhetorical effect on his listeners. 
There are to be sure other changes in the ‘Great Letter’, 
such as occasional excursuses and additions, which 
will require a more detailed discussion of the two works, 
and to this exact comparison the next chapter will be 
devoted. Evidently Gregory of Nyssa represented for 
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‘Macurius’ the ascetic theological tradition in its autho- 
ritative form. More specifically, Gregory’s treatise on 
the true goal of the monastic life appeared to him a 
summary of that tradition which he wanted to keep 
alive in the hearts of his ‘beloved children.’ Therefore 
one way of achieving his purpose was to elucidate this 
great document of mystic-ascetic piety for them in 
the form of a didactic letter. In this kind of religious 
writing it was not customary to quote or to cite autho- 
rities, since it was not primarily directed to a learned 
or literary audience, and thus we should not expect to 
find an express reference to Gregory of Nyssa}. It is 
not unlikely that the monks knew Gregory’s work in 
its original form but that they really had asked for a 
new guide of this sort, just as in Gregory’s own time 
an earlier generation of monks had asked him to write 
the treatise for them in the first place. At least this is 
what ‘Macarius’ himself says in the proem of the letter, 
though it is possible that paraphrase is here carried to 
a slavish degree and thus becomes fiction in the case 
of the imitator 2. 

If the ‘Great Letter’ of Macarius is a document of 
such decisive importance for the history of the influence 
of Gregory’s treatise, the history of the letter itself 

1 There are some modern parallels for this sort of survival of 
anonymous monastic instructions after they have attained 
absolute authority. A guide book of this kind, written for his 
order by one of the early Jesuits, has constantly been adjusted 
by later generations and has been preserved by precisely such 
change and continuous adaptation. 

2 It is a well-known fact that the Byzantine author who 
takes his nickname from his work of expanding and rephrasing 
earlier books, particularly the Lives of the Saints, Symeon 
Metaphrastes, does not hesitate to leave the ‘I’ of the original 
author unchanged. We cannot exclude the possibility that 
‘Macarius’ has done exactly the same thing with the words of 


Gregory of Nyssa in the proem of the treatise. See the parallel 
printing of the proems of both works on p. 176 sq. 
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begins to interest us as a vehicle of that influence. For 
apparently the process of reshaping Gregory’s thought 
did not stop with this paraphrase made by ‘Macarius’. 
On the contrary, this revival gave rise to new attempts 
to spread and inculcate these ideas. One form of pro- 
pagation was to draw on them directly as a source of 
inspiration and to scatter the material in sermons and 
oral instructions given to the monks, This process we 
are now in a position to trace in the homilies of ‘Maca- 
rius’ himself, for they offer numerous examples of such 
borrowing. Before we were able to establish, by a 
striking example, the close relationship of Macarius to 
Gregory of Nyssa, it was of course difficult to detect 
these scattered traces, but now, with the new treatise 
of Gregory and the new letter of ‘Macarius’ at our 
disposal, everything becomes much simpler and we 
find plenty of evidence in the homilies to confirm our 
result. This, however, will require a special chapter 4. 
But there are several other ways in which Gregory’s 
treatise influenced later ascetic thought indirectly 
through the various channels by which its paraphrase, 
the ‘Great Letter’ of ‘Macarius’, was transmitted in 
more or less modified or shortened form. The following 
retractations of the ‘Great Letter’ have come to my 
notice: 

I. The two treatises On Perfection and On Prayer (in- 
cluded among the alleged seven opuscula of Macarius 
on the ascetic life). 

2. A Syriac epitome of the ‘Great Letter’ under the 
name of ‘Macarius’. 

3. A shorter version of the Greek text of the letter (not 
containing the long final section) under the name of 
Ephraem Syrus. 


1 See p. 208 sq. 
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4. The Arabic version of the ‘Great Letter’ under the 
name of Symeon. 

There may be other versions still unknown to us of 
the ‘Great Letter’ in Greek or in Slavic or Oriental 
languages, most probably in Syriac or Coptic. I shall 
deal here only with the material listed above and begin 
with the two short treatises On Perfection and On 
Prayer which are preserved under the name of ‘Maca- 
rius’ or that of Symeon Metaphrastes (ro™ century ?). 
I shall not go into details of their tradition, which 
will be dealt with in the new edition of ‘Macarius’, 
but shall state only the obvious facts. 

Even before Professor Dérries’ book became known 
to me after the end of the war and before I learned 
about the discovery of the ‘Great Letter’, I had noticed 
that the two treatises On Perfection and On Prayer * 
somehow represent a paraphrase of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
treatise on the ascetic life. They divide it into two 
parts. The tract On Prayer takes up where the previous 
tract On Perfection leaves off 2. Together they cover 
the content of Gregory’s treatise from beginning to end. 
But there are certain differences, not only in the words 
of Gregory which they sometimes paraphrase freely 3, 
but also in point of fact. For instance, the catalogue of 
virtues and vices which according to Gregory form a 
chain and tend toward a kind of climax, is arranged 
in the ‘Macarius’ tract in exactly the opposite order 4. 

1 PG. XXXIV, 841-852 and 853-865. 

? The words with which the second treatise begins (P.G. 
XXXIV, 853 A) and which call prayer the xepdAnov... xab 
xopvph, TGv xatop\wudtwv correspond to Gregory’s De inst. Chr. 

8, 9. 

7 8 For example, where Gregory speaks of the seniors or supe- 
riors of the ‘philosophical chorus’, the two opuscula of ‘Macarius’ 
use the later and more rigidified terms povaorhpiov, povaxol, 
hyobuever, etc., i.e, monastery, monks, abbots. 

4 P.G. XXXIV, 852 B-C. 
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There are other less obvious discrepancies of this sort. 
But now these are no longer a problem, because the 
‘Great Letter’ of Macarius which has been found offers 
the explanation. The two tracts On Perfection and On 
Prayer are excerpts not from Gregory directly but 
from the ‘Great Letter’ of Macarius, and their resem- 
blance to Gregory of Nyssa is due to the fact that the 
‘Great Letter’ is itself a paraphrase of Gregory’s trea- 
tise. It is impossible that its author is the same as the 
author of the two tracts. A relationship similar to that 
between the ‘Great Letter’ and the tracts On Perfection 
and On Prayer exists between the homilies of Macarius 
and the other five opuscula going under his name. The 
tracts therefore must represent a further stage in the 
process ot the utilization and reshaping of the material 
derived from Gregory of Nyssa during the Byzantine 
period (alleged Symeon Metaphrastes cf. p. 158). The 
stemma of this process may be represented as follows: 
Gregory of Nyssa 


DE INSTITUTO CHRISTIANO 
(Original Text) 


The GREAT LETTER of ‘Macarius’ 
(Paraphrase of Gregory) 
| 


‘Macarius’ DE PERFECTIONE ‘Macarius’ DE ORATIONE 
(Excerpt of ‘Great Letter’) (Excerpt of ‘Great Letter’) 
pt. I pt. II 


When Dorries found the ‘Great Letter’ he of course 
recognized that the two tracts which our manuscripts 
ascribe to the same author (Macarius) are only poor 
excerpts from the new letter. But what he could not 
see was the fact that the tracts go back indirectly (as 
the letter does directly) to the original text of Gregory’s 
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treatise. On the contrary, the bad excerpt of the 
treatise which is printed as the text of Gregory in 
Migne’s edition appeared to Dérries as just another 
excerpt of Macarius’ “Great Letter’. Thus the true 
source of Macarius was completely obscured. 

The Syriac version is preserved under the name of 
Macarius in codex British Museum Add. 12175. It was 
first noticed by Dom Villecourt, who directed the 
attention of scholars to it in his article “La grande 
lettre grecque de Macaire”’, Revue de l’Orient chrétien 
Vol. 22 (1920-1) p. 38sq. I had a full photographic 
reproduction of the treatise made for Professor Hermann 
Langerbeck, my friend and fellow-editor, who did me 
the great kindness of translating it into German for my 
own use. I have not incorporated the text of his trans- 
lation into this volume, since it is not a part of my plan 
to trace the history of the translating or paraphrasing 
or excerpting of the Macarius letter. I give here, there- 
fore, only the results of my careful analysis of this 
Syriac document. It interests us primarily as a second 
stage in the history of the propagation of Gregory of 
Nyssa’s treatise on the ascetic life. In this respect the 
Syriac version stands in the same line with the two 
tracts De perfectione and De oratione (see p. 158), which 
are likewise ascribed to Macarius by our manuscripts. 
In general they represent almost literal excerpts from 
the Macarius letter, whereas the Syriac version is a 
shortened paraphrase of it. It follows the text of the 
letter from page to page and faithfully reproduces the 
various stages of its thought. The biblical passages 
referred to in the letter occur at the same places in the 
paraphrase, which makes it easy to trace the parallelism 
of the two texts throughout the work. Like the two 
tracts On Perfection and On Prayer, the Syriac para- 
phrase appears at first sight to be a direct retractation 
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of Gregory’s treatise, but only as long as one does not 
know the text of the ‘Great Letter’ of Macarius which 
was the intermediary source. On closer inspection and 
when compared with both the treatise and the letter, 
the Syriac version proves to be a paraphrase made 
from the Macarius letter. But since the letter is itself 
an expanded paraphrase of Gregory’s treatise, the 
Syrian is an abridged paraphrase of that paraphrase, 
a retractation of the retractation. This makes it prac- 
tically useless as a secondary source of the text of 
Gregory. But here and there it may have some value 
for the correction of the text of the Macarius letter 
from which it is derived. I must leave it to a scholar 
who can compare the Syriac original with the Greek 
text of Macarius to re-examine both with this purpose 
in mind. The publication of the Syriac version would 
be the first step in this direction. It seems to me that 
for the provisional text of the letter of Macarius which 
I am going to present in the present volume such an 
effort would be out of proportion. But the Syriac 
version is an important document testifying to the 
authority of the ‘Great Letter’ of Macarius in the 
Syrian Church, and indirectly a witness to the influence 
of Gregory’s treatise, of which the letter is an expanded 
paraphrase. 

This influence is confirmed by the fact that besides 
the Syriac version there exists a ‘letter to the monks’ 
attributed in Assemani’s edition and in manuscripts to 
Ephraem Syrus which is identical with the ‘Great 
Letter’ of ‘Macarius’ }. We shall deal with this branch 
of the tradition and with its importance as a source of 
the text of the letter in the following chapter. Of course 
the attribution of the letter to the great saint and 

1 Ephvaem Syri Opera, vol. III graece (Rome 1746) p. 324- 
355 (Institutio ad monachos), 

Ir 
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master of the Syrian Church carries no weight what- 
soever with regard to the complicated problem of the 
authorship of the work. A large number of works by 
other authors is erroneously attributed to Ephraem in 
the manuscripts originating in the sphere of his spiritual 
authority, particularly among his works in the Greek 
language. A work like the letter of Macarius, if it was 
widely read in the Syrian Church, would almost inevi- 
tably sooner or later be ascribed to Ephraem in order 
to explain its influence. Apart from this, it must remain 
an open question where the unknown author lived and 
whether he had anything to do with Syria. It is per- 
fectly possible that he was a Syrian monk and that 
our Macarius tradition has its origin there. In that 
case the false attribution of the ‘Great Letter’ to 
another great Syrian saint and father of the Syrian 
Church would be even more easily explained. At any 
rate the so-called Ephraem version cannot be a work 
of Ephraem, because he died before Gregory wrote the 
book of which the letter is a paraphrase. For this I 
must refer to the next two chapters, where the rela- 
tionship of the letter to Gregory’s De instituto Christiano 
will be analyzed in great detail. There I shall discuss 
also the fact that in the Ephraem version the polemical 
epilogue of the letter is missing, a fact which may have 
something to do with the history of the composition 
of the work. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE TEXT OF THE GREAT LETTER OF 
‘MACARIUS’ AND ITS TRADITION 


Before undertaking a more detailed comparison of 
the recovered Great Letter of ‘Macarius’ ! with the new 
complete text of Gregory’s treatise on the ascetic life, 
I must first speak of the text tradition of the former, 
since I have already dealt with the manuscripts of 
Gregory’s work in my recent edition of it *. Hereafter I 
shall refer to the Great Letter of Macarius simply as 
the ‘letter’, for the traditional name can no longer be 
applied to Epist. II (Migne) ? now that we have proved 
that it is a mere compilation, probably not made by 
‘Macarius’ himself. 

The Greek text of the new letter is still unedited, but 
Professor Dorries, its discoverer, has given a complete 
German paraphrase of its contents in his book *. In a 
footnote he has added an outline of a. reconstruction 
of the text as he was able to fit it together from the two 
fragmentary Greek manuscripts A and B and from the 
Arabic translation of the letter that has been preserved 

1 See p. 153 sq. 

2 Greg. Nyss. Opera VIII, 1 p. 3-39. 

3 Epistula II in Migne’s edition of Macarius, P.G. XXXIV, 
409-441, The letter was first published by H. J. Floss, who 
edited it for Migne’s collection from a Berlin manuscript that 
has been lost since the Second World War. Since its first appea- 
rance in Migne in 1860 it has always been called the ‘Great 
Letter’, particularly after L. Villecourt’s article La grande 
lettre gvecque de Macaive (Revue de l’Ovrient Chrétien XXII, 
sér, 3 tom. II, 1920-21, p. 29 sq.). 

4 Loc. cit. p.144. 
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to us. The two manuscripts from which Dérries derived 
his knowledge of the Greek text were cod. Vaticanus 
graecus 694 (B) and cod. Vaticanus graecus 710 (A), 
both of the thirteenth century, if not slightly older. 
I owe my first acquaintance with them to the photo- 
graphic specimens that Professor Dérries very kindly 
sent me at my request. I then secured from the Vatican 
Library a total reproduction of the text of the letter 
in both these manuscripts and made a full collation of 
them after a careful transcription of B, the more com- 
plete of the two codices, had been made by my assistant 
Mr. James E. Walsh. Professor Dorries has rightly 
pointed out that of the two manuscripts A and B, A is 
only a short excerpt from the letter but that it supple- 
ments B in some parts that are wanting in B. Neither A 
nor B contains the proem of the work; in B this lacuna 
is even more extensive than in A, which has at least 
preserved the section immediately following the proem. 
Professor Dé6rries has also observed that there are 
other disturbances of the text in B, such as omissions 
and the transposition of a folium (6) that ought to 
follow folium 12. The Arabic translation of the letter 
is preserved in what Dorries calls the ‘collection TV’ 
(T = cod. Vat. arab. 70, V = cod. Vat. arab. 80), and 
he has observed that this Arabic version contains a 
much more complete text than the two Greek manu- 
scripts A and B. In order to compare this indirect 
tradition with the two above mentioned Greek manu- 
scripts, I obtained photostatic reproductions of these 
Arabic manuscripts from the Vatican also. Since I am 
not familiar with Arabic, I was fortunate in securing 
the competent assistance of Professor A. F. Nykl}. In 


1 IT am glad to use this opportunity to express my sincere 
gratitude to Professor’ A. F. Nykl, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity for his kind services. 
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close cooperation we identified the portions of the letter 
preserved in A and B with the Arabic text. Although 
this work had already been done by Dr. Werner 
Strothmann, who examined the Arabic tradition for 
Professor Dérries, I had to do it over again for my 
reconstruction of the text since the fruits of their 
studies on the text of the letter are not yet published. 

Fortunately it proved unnecessary to retranslate into 
Greek the pages that seemed to be preserved only in 
the Arabic version at the time when Ddrries’ book was 
published (1941), for in the course of my search for 
other excerpts or paraphrases of Gregory’s treatise I 
noticed, as had the editors of Macarius, Dérries and 
Klostermann, that the letter of Macarius is also pre- 
served under the name and among the Greek works of 
Ephraem Syrus, the famous contemporary of Gregory 
and leader of the Syrian church. How this came about 
is a problem I shall not discuss here. It is a well-known 
fact that many works of other writers have found 
shelter under the pseudonym of Ephraem, and the 
task of some future editor in disentangling this con- 
fused text tradition is an unenviable one. But we must 
be grateful to the whim of fortune to which we owe 
the preservation of this Greek text (E), for it fills the 
larger lacunae of our defective manuscripts A and B 
and corrects their text in many places, though it omits 
the long polemical epilogue of Macarius’ letter}. It is 
the only extant witness of the Greek text of the proem, 
which is preserved in the Arabic version but missing 
in codd. A and B. Ephraem and the Arabic version in 
most cases supply a closely similar text for the other 
lacunae of A and B also. The end of the letter, preserved 


1 See the apparatus criticus ad p. 291, 8. It is evident that 
the long letter was more or less radically shortened towards 
the end by both ‘Ephraem’ and the Arabic translator. 
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in B in its Greek form but wanting in ‘Ephraem’, is et 
least partly preserved in the Arabic translation (pp. 
291-7). The translator has omitted the rest, though not 
without giving the shortened epilogue a formal con- 
clusion. The treatment that both the prologue and the 
epilogue of the letter have undergone at the hands of 
the copists (A omits the proem?#, E drops the whole 
epilogue, the Arab omits half of it) is symptomatic 
of the opinion they had of their task and illustrates the 
liberties they took in shortening and changing the text. 

Now it so happens that a Greek manuscript of the 
Library of the Patriarchate in Jerusalem contains a 
large portion of the letter of ‘Macarius’. I was able to 
obtain a microfilm of this codex through the Library 
of Congress in Washington, which in 1951 filmed all 
the manuscripts of the Jerusalem Patriarchate under 
the supervision of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. This is codex S. Saba 157 
(described in Papadopoulos-Kerameus II, p. 251-60). 
I shall call it H(ierosolymitanus). The catalogue states 
that it contain ‘tx <tév tod» &ylou Maxaplou émororav’, 
fol. 152-172. In reality these folia do not contain the 
entire letter, nor does all of the text found in them 
belong to our letter. The words with which the text 
begins remind us immediately of the beginning of the 
Great Letter in codex A: form tolvwy noonyouuévac 
Tao. Tog &plepmonaw sEautods (or ExutOds a&qprepdaacr). 
These are the words that follow immediately after the 
proem, which is omitted in both A and H. The text 
goes on from here to the word éxayyéaretat (p. 298, 9) 
in the middle of fol. 164". After émayyéAketa there 
is a small cross at the end of the line, and in the next 


1 The first folia of B are lost, so that it is hard to say whether 
the loss of the proem in that manuscript is due to omission or 
was caused by external circumstances. 
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line evidently begins another text (6 Adyocg tod xuptov 
aANOi¢ Zotr(v) Syiv), which does not belong to the 
letter. From this point on up to fol. 172 (end of the 
excerpts from Macarius) there are a number of short 
specimens, apparently all taken from the same author, 
but not exclusively from his letters! The average 
length of these excerpts is from one to two pages. 
They are separated from one another by short spaces 
and the usual sign of a téAoc. The inscription found in 
the margin at the beginning of this whole series of 
excerpts (x <té&v tod» &ylou Maxaplou émotoddv) refers 
only to the first and longest of them, which is taken 
from the Great Letter. 

The text of H goes on the whole more closely with 
that of ‘Ephraem’ than with A and B. Ephraem con- 
tains a large number of deviations from the text of 
the AB-group that also occur in H. Our first impression 
of the readings of E is that the scribe who attributes 
the letter to Ephraem may have taken the liberty of 
altering many readings, which he did not like or under- 
stand, according to his own ideas. But H shows that 
most of these readings are not peculiar to one manu- 
script and that they have nothing to do with the 
attempt to make Ephraem the author of the letter: 
these variants are characteristic of the whole Palestinian 
branch of our tradition. The inevitable conclusion is 
that there were two divergent redactions of the text of 
our letter, and that the text attributed to Ephraem 
was based on the Palestinian vulgate, which is likewise 
represented by the Jerusalem manuscript H. It is often 
difficult to decide which of the two groups AB and EH 
has the better text; sometimes both variants are 
possible. Since in some cases EH offer the better 


1 Some, if not all, of these excerpts are taken from the ho- 
milies of Macarius. 
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reading, one is tempted to accept their authority even 
where the text of A and B makes equally good sense. 
But caution is needed, since there are a number of 
examples of obvious correction in E and H where AB 
have preserved the original words. Such corrections 
in EH are sometimes caused by the corruption of 
another word that is preserved correctly by A or B 
or both. Taking this corrupted text for granted, EH 
have tried to reconstruct the sense by altering another 
word that is perfectly sound. The decision is often 
easier when only one manuscript disagrees. But even 
the agreement of three of our manuscripts against the 
fourth does not always prove that they are right. There 
are cases in which beyond doubt only one manuscript 
has preserved the true reading. However, in evaluating 
these discrepancies of the two redactions it must be 
borne in mind that the type of literature we have in 
the writings of Macarius was meant for wide propagation 
in monastic circles and that, as in similar cases such 
as the Pastor Hermae, readers who made private copies 
of these texts felt at liberty to alter or embellish them. 
This must have been the reason for the separation of 
the two groups of our manuscript tradition }. 

In spite of this divergence, all our manuscripts ulti- 
mately go back to one archetype. This is evident from 
several passages in which they all show the same cor- 
ruption. Thus, p. 256, 19 (cod. A hasa Jarge lacuna here, 
but we have the reading of the other manuscript of 
this group, B) BH read é@eav, for which E offers 
yevéuevoc, one of his typical arbitrary alterations. 
After 2\@av there is a space in B, and in the upper 


1 Campbell Bonner, A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of 
Hermas (Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1934) p. 30. 
H. Schubart in his review of Bonner’s edition (DLZ 1934 
Heft 28) calls the Pastor Hermae a real Volksbuch, which has a 
more fluctuating text than higher types of literature. 
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margin of the page we read: ac énl péotwya mavtov 
THY KXAGY. TOUTO mpoc0}: Er.-(with this punctuation). 
E and H have the same words but in the text, 
and both omit gn. The text goes on: ér 32 xai thy 
éautod Puxhv dovhoeta. Obviously the phrase ‘todro 
tpoc07}: Ett indicates the word of the text before 
which the omitted line was to be inserted. Although 
EH have these words in the text, there can be little 
doubt that in the common archetype they were 
written in the margin, as in B, and the words toito 
mpoo0%- ét. are a direction of the copist to insert them 
before ér, the word with which the next sentence 
begins. EH, while they have correctly put the omitted 
line back into the text, have erroneously carried along 
with it the copist’s direction totto xpoo0%, (for which 
H offers mpocQeiva.; probably mpocf} is an abbrevia- 
tion for this, written with itacism). A further step in 
the corruption of the passage was taken with the 
addition of oxovsecdétm, which was written above the 
line in H by someone who felt that the infinitive 
nmpoobciva. needed support, since neither mzpoo8} nor 
mpooVctva. makes sense at its present place in the 
text, where it does not belong. 

In some places EH have preserved the text of the 
archetype more faithfully than AB. Thus on p. 253, 23 E 
fills a lacuna of several pages in AB, and this is confirmed 
by the Arabic translation. H here offers the same 
complete text as E and the Arabic, so that there can 
be no doubt that it was in the common archetype 
and that its absence in AB is due to mechanical omis- 
sion or loss of a folium in their source. On p. 267, 19 also 
E gives a long addition to the text of AB. B (or B?) 
indicates a lacuna caused by the loss of one folium by 
adding a sign at the corrupted place and by leaving a 
blank space. Here too cod. H and the Arabic version 
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confirm the text of Ephraem, and H helps in restoring 
the Greek text, which has suffered some damage in E. 
But we would be able to detect the two large lacunae 
in AB even without the help of E, H, or the Arabic 
translation, now that we know that Macarius’ letter is 
a complete paraphrase of Gregory’s treatise, for the 
parallel passages in Gregory, which I have indicated 
in the margin of the letter, clearly prove in both 
passages that a long section of the text of the letter 
must be lost, since whole pages of Gregory are skipped. 
This will be an important criterion in restoring a third 
passage of the letter (277,14), to which we now turn. 

Here the situation is different. At this place too 
Ephraem adds several pages to the text of B (A does 
not contain this part of the letter), but this additional 
text is to be found neither in H nor in the Arab version. 
We have therefore to depend entirely on inner evidence 
in judging the authenticity of Ephraem’s addition. E 
inserts the section beginning p. 277,14 08 pdvov 52 Thy 
TOLAUTHY TV kpEeTay Epyaciav and extending to p. 278, 
28 Stk thy pédAdovcay tio dvactdoews eArlda KOdvatov, 
after the words on p. 277, 10 év tH xapdia xextypévoc 
ie. before the last sentence at the end of the previous 
paragraph (p. 277, II ottéc éotw... Pp. 277, 13 xatTa- 
ofeobyvar Sbvarat), where it appears in cod. B; and 
after this sentence E again adds another long section 
(p. 279, I xat maby Xprotod edyeptic xual edxdrAwsg dva- 
AaBetv Zotw ... 279, 13-4 tH atwvlov Cwii¢ xAnpovéuor 
yeveucba). It would be easy to explain the omission of 
one long section, but such a double omission would be 
somewhat strange. From inner evidence also E’s 
arrangement of the text is unconvincing, because the 
sentence around which E sandwiches his two additions 
makes good sense where we now read it in B, but is 
both syntactically and logically out of place when 
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removed from its organic context and squeezed in 
between these two additions of E. Moreover, if we 
leave this sentence where it stands in B, the two parts 
of E’s long addition fall together to form one continuous 
and perfect argument. Where it now stands in E, this 
sentence (obté¢ éotw ... dtivatat) not only interrupts 
the argument but cuts the sentence 278, 24-279, 1-2 
a&varaBetv gory into two parts, so that its last words 
(xal makOy Xprotod ... dvad. gorw) are cut off from 
the body of the sentence to which they belong. The 
additional words in E clearly form one uninterrupted 
piece of text. This must be inserted ajfter the sentence 
odté¢ got ... xatacBecbivar Sovatan (p. 277, 11-14). Evi- 
dently this sentence, which now divides it into two 
parts, had been omitted in the source of E but was 
added in the margin. Later it was put back into the 
text, but at the wrong place. We can restore the text 
by putting this erratic sentence back to the place it 
occupies in B and by letting the additions made in E 
follow it. That this is the original order of the text is 
proved by the parallel passage in Gregory’s treatise. 
As long as the additions made by E in this passage were 
wanting from the text of the letter, there was a large 
gap in Macarius’ paraphrase of the treatise. There was 
nothing in his letter to correspond to Gregory p. 85, 
21-87, 8/9. The missing paraphrase of this section of 
Gregory is now supplied by E. But Gregory also con- 
firms our statement that these additions in E originally 
formed one continuous passage, which followed after the 
sentence obtég got ... Sdvatat (p. 277, 11-14), for only 
if we read them thus do the parallel passages in Gregory 
follow in the correct order in the margin. 

From this passage we must conclude that although 
AB and EH ultimately go back to the same source, 
there must have been a common source of AB and H 
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(to which we can add the Arabic version) that was 
responsible for this particular omission common to B, 
H, and the Arabic (A is derived from a manuscript of 
the B type, but does not contain this part to the work). 
Indeed there are still other passages where H agrees 
with AB against E. E on the other hand has preserved 
a more complete text than BH or the Arabic version 
in the passage previously discussed (p. 170), and in 
this instance represents the text as it was before the 
long omission in the source of (A)BHAr occurred. But 
it differs from these manuscripts in the many alterations 
that E alone has introduced into the text of the letter 
in order to polish its language. After the separation of 
AB or their special source, more omissions and mistakes 
occurred, which can be remedied with the help of EH. 
Under these conditions the procedure of choice in 
constituting the text can only be eclectic. 

I have used the Arabic translation mainly for the 
verification of the lacunae of the text of AB, now filled 
by E or H or EH, but I have abstained from trying 
to use it for the details of textual criticism. The diffi- 
culties that Ephraem presents because of his frequent 
conjectures or arbitrary alterations of the text are 
multiplied in the case of the Arabic version. The very 
nature of the translation of a complicated Greek text 
into a language of radically different morphological 
and syntactical structure and with a vocabulary cor- 
responding to a different or incommensurable intellec- 
tual tradition makes alteration necessary for the 
translator in almost every linc. The Arabic version 
often reads like a verbose and fumbling paraphrase 
of the Greek original, and its author has many diffi- 
culties in rendering the concepts of his source into his 
own language, which has no real equivalents for their 
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definite theological meaning 1. Obviously the aim of the 
translator was not to express a fully understood Greek 
text with ‘philological precision’ in our sense, but 
rather to transform an original that he did not always 
understand into a rhetorically effective Arabic work. 
The value of this translation for the emendation of the 
Greek text is not great, as long as we have at our 
disposal four Greek manuscripts that supplement each 
other. The same holds for the Syriac version, which is 
even less useful for this purpose, since it is merely a 
paraphrase and not a translation of the letter *. I must 
leave it to a future critical edition of this work to go 
farther in this direction, lest the mé&pepya become 
greater than the Zpya%. The Greek paraphrase of the 
letter by Symeon’ Logothetes* (if this tradition be 
correct) is of some assistance now and then to con- 
firm the reading of one of our manuscripts or to see 
where the paraphraser prefers to follow his own taste. 
But on the whole we cannot depend on this kind of 
literature in case of doubt, for it is evident that the 
paraphrase was made only because its author thought 
it necessary to adapt the language of Macarius a little 
to the taste of the educated classes in Constantinople. 
He makes the same kind of alterations that we found 
in ‘Ephraem’, but he goes even farther and is much 
more drastic. 


1 This is the judgment of Professor A. F. Nykl. The extent 
of the influence that ‘Macarius’ must have exercised through 
the Arabic version on Christian or Mohammedan Arabic 
circles remains an open question and should be investigated. 
Religious mysticism has always formed a bridge between diffe- 
rent religions and has never been confined to any one of them. 

2 See p. 160 sq. 

3 It must be expressly stated here, though it goes without 
saying, that the text of my editio princeps of Ps.-Macarius’ 
‘Great Letter’ is a provisional one resulting from the practical 
requirements of my present inquiry. 

* See p. 158 sq. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE GREAT LETTER OF MACARIUS 
AN EXPANDED METAPHRASE OF 
GREGORY’S TREATISE 


We are now prepared to consider the text of the 
letter which we have thus restored in its relationship 
to the treatise of Gregory which is its model. Appa- 
rently the close similarity of both works was noticed 
many centuries ago while they were still both available 
and read by Byzantine scholars. Our cod. Vat. gr. 1433 
(= Z) saec. XIII has the following marginal note be- 
sides the title of Gregory’s treatise? onpetwoar 6 Adyos 
ovtog éx THs TpaTHS extoTtOATc TOD d&ylouv Maxaplou peta- 
menointa, and a faithful copy of Z, cod. Par. er. 
suppl. gr. 399, saec. XVI has reproduced this notefrom 
it. Z itself was copied from Vat. gr. 1907 (= S), a 12th 
century manuscript (see my preface p. 19sq.), but in 
the source the note is missing. It evidently is an original 
observation made by the scribe of Z in the 13th century, 
and so far as the mere observation of the similarity of 
the two works is concerned, it is quite correct. But the 
mediaeval scholar built a false conclusion on this 
fact, when he inferred that Gregory’s treatise was a 
retractation of the letter of Pseudo-Macarius (ueta- 
mTemotntat). Regardless of whether we refer his words 
é& tig mearTys énictoAtc to the newly discovered letter, 
which is a metaphrase of Gregory, or to ep. II (Migne), 
which is in its second part a mechanical compilation 
from Gregory’s treatise, a careful analysis easily 
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refutes the hasty conclusion of the scholiast. But 
it is interesting to see that the problem was formulated 
that early, and we must admit that a Byzantine 
scholar of the 13th century could not arrive at a 
different conjecture, since for him St. Macarius was of 
course really identical with the Egyptian monk, one of 
the oldest fathers of the desert, who was born three 
decades before Gregory of Nyssa. The true relationship 
of both works is particularly evident in the proem of 
the treatise, which refers again and again to a particular 
situation in Gregory’s life. It was much easier for the 
author of the letter to assimilate the didactic parts of 
his source than this personal introduction, but strangely 
enough he does not hesitate to take over every sentence 
of Gregory’s proem. A juxtaposition of the two texts 
of Gregory and Macarius will illustrate the relationship 
of the two works better than any general considerations. 


GREGORY 


Et tic pixpdv droothaag 
To cmuatog Thy Sudvotey 
nal tHe tav maby Sovretag 
we xa &ppoadvyg Ew yevo- 
pevos addA@m xal etdtxatvet 
Royicud thy adtd¢ sautod 
nator Puxyv, Spetar xa- 
Oapdic év tH tabtTHS GU- 
Get tod Beod thy te mpd 
Huds &yarny xat To Rotana 
wis éxetvov Snuoupylac. sb- 
pos. yap toUtoyv tov tTodmov 
EMLOXOTAY DVVOUGLOEVHY TE 
xual CULTEPUKVLEAV TH av- 
Gparw thy ent +d xaAdv 
ce nal &protov THE Emet- 


MACARIUS 


‘O tev ardvtwy Seondtys, 
& prrdvOpwrosg Bede, &yabas 
apopuag 7 tHv avOporwv 
yéver yapitera, mavrote mpb¢ 
Thy TOV pedrAdvtay extyva- 
ow xal thy éxt th xpelrtw 
Tpoxorhy Exactoy AcuPa- 
vey BovAdpevas, of¢ vebuats 
yxenotérytes brorlbetas, elc 
dyabey ZAxwv del tov xar 
eixéva adttot yeyevy- 
pévoy &vOpwmnov : tig yap 
Poxys xara dow thy 
émt tae xaAR porhy éxov- 
ong ual t&v xpewttéveoy 
émiOuuetv onevdovons td 
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Buules Sophy xal tic 
voytys éxetvng xat paxapiacg 
elxdvoc, io 6 &vVApw@rog 
plpnua, tov drab} xat po- 
xatiov Epwta ouvypwéevoy 
TH pdcer. GAd mAdVH 
TLS tev Spatay tobtwv xat 
pedvtev del die mdaBoug dA6- 
you xal muxpig Hdoviig Thy 
ayer, xat apdraaxtov oro 
babuptas buyhy dnatGca xal 
yontevouda mpbg xaxtav Er- 
et dSetyy, yewouévny te éx 
tv Hovey tod Blov xat 
yewdsav Odvatov totic éxv- 
TH¢ Eonotatc. 

dtd toUTO Thy yvaGotv 
tHS aAnOeiac, To cwth- 
ptov tatc duyatc pappaxov, 
4 Tod Gwtijpos hudv tots m6- 
Ow Sexougvorg edwehoato 
yapigs bp’ Fo Aveta ev FR 
yontevouc, tov &vOpwzov 
Thay, TO SE THG sapxds 
&ttpov xatacPewutat ppd- 
VY EA, TH THs dAnDelac pwr 
rpog tO Ociév te xai thy 
gavtiig swtynptav 63y- 
youpévyns thc Yuxyc, 7h 
thy yvGouv edéEaro. 


érerdh tolvuy tabtyy 
byetc dEiwg XauBdvovtes Thy 
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tic xaxtag d&protepév wépos 
Teavoupyig Sew} tats &xdov- 
atépag puxatc pavtactay 
xaA@Y TavTOTE TpOPAAASTAL 
elicg Extoxdtwatv tay dv- 
TWS xHADV. 


30d <h> tHe yaortos tod 
Qcod dvexdihyytos ayer 
yvGaouw aryPetag dd tév 
Oeormvevotav ypagdy ddéo- 
KEL NAG KATA TOV AgyovTE: 
Xpynototyta xal rardetav xat 
yao dtdakdv us, tva obtwsg 
loybowuey Thy navtov Tay 
xaxov aitiav &yvowav d&ra- 
cabo xal thy év hutv ovoay 
capxixyy xat kroyov pod- 
VyoLv... TH partt tis &y- 
Bods yymoems OSynyobpevor 
TavTeacs serddoat Suvndd- 
pev, cwtynptas attiavy tiv 
YVGowv tis dAyBelac pepa- 
Onxdtec elvan. 

émel tolvuv xat tyete, 
& roSewstaror xal eyarrytol 
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yyGouw xal tov Oetov Eowra 
xara thy dobetoav tH duxH 
pvaw sv0ivovtes cuvedn- 
AvOate mpoliuwc xov7} 
TANpOUVTES TOV ATOGTOAL- 
xov év tatc meakeat 
AHPaxtT Hoa xal moOovvres 
6dnydv twa map” Hudv xat 
Hyeudva tH¢ tod Blov mopet- 
aG Adyov AaBetv, b¢ ele Thy 
evbetav &Eet, derxvds dxpibdrg 
tig wév 6 tod Blov tobtou 
Tolg petiova. oxomds, Th 
d& td dyabdv nal eddpectov 
xal téAeLov BobAnua Tod Oeod, 
xal mola tig Teds TOV GxoTdy 
tottov 606¢, 6mws TE GuV- 
clva. mpooyxe. tos Tad- 
THY Teopevouévoug aAAT- 
Aots, xal Snug yeh tods 
Tpoecotarasg evOdvew tov T7¢ 
prdocoplag yopdv, ofos te 
det mévarg xexejalar tov, 
éni 7d a&xpdtatov pér- 
Aovtag avidvat THS ape- 
THSG ual tae Exvtav Yuyde 
Tpdg THY TOD NvEVLATOS HrrO- 
Soyyy &&lag mapacxeuaZetv’ 

éxerd}) tolvuv toUtov duets 
Anma.tTEttTE TOV Adyov, 
ody arAGs and otdyatos, 
OAK Yoduwaor tTura- 
Gévta, omwg ev tovtots 
Eyovteg avtév d&roxeiuevoy 
xaOdres x taprelov wvy- 
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adEApol, ToAAKIC TAP” Hudy 
Rthoate Adyov éxlécbat, 
érotov yeh tedmov yew Tov 
dvayapycavta tv capxi- 
xv Hovey xal THg moAttet- 
xg TOD aidvog tobrou fT ént 
wo attd dé nate tov év 
Tatg moakeaiy a&mooto- 
ALxOv yaoaxtijpa ouve- 
AnAvGdtag tepdv auyxpd- 
Thua ual ottpos &dedpdty- 
70g ‘yeyevnuévoy auvetvar 
ebosB&c &AAHALS Sid mav- 
wog EAopévouc, SrmM> TE GA- 
AfAav cuvdvaterBhy motet- 
obat déot, rota dd eyew yeh 
THY tOv WOGV xatdotTaaL, 
tig 86 6 Gnomtds Tie 
kupas apetys 6300 xal 
tt tO OéAnua tod Beod +d 
ayabby xat ebdpeatov xal té- 
Aetov, dmvotdg te 6 Spdpog xak 
ayo tév sic 1b rédetov em- 
Oupotvrwv pOdoa xal sic 
UstpOV THE Tevevuatuctic HAt- 
xlag xatavtyoa. omevddv- 
TOV. 


xal fva wh ele waxpdv ro- 
patetvwpev Tov Adyov, TadTH 
xai tk ToUTOLG a&xdAcu0a 
WtHoatTe Tap’ Huddy did 
yedumatos butv yapayx- 
Oivar eis brdépvyoty cuv- 
EXH Poywperoic perérys, 


12 
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RNS Tmpbe Tag xaTa xatpdv 
xpelag tabtyy fT AauBavyte, 
Tetpacduela. .. ent t7 nap- 
oven mpcOuutle elnetv, eldd- 
Teg dxptBGc do 6 Tig eboE- 
Belag év Spiv xavav tO 
6000 tH¢ mlatews xé- 
mynye Sdyuare, 

plav Eywv tH¢ paxa- 
plac te xal didlov teradoc 
Gedtyta pydapds ... map- 
NMraypévyy, GAN bv pre 
Bev ovata, wea 32 S6En, 
tH ad7G SE Povajpate 
vooupévyy te xal moooxU- 
VOULEVHY RATA TAS THELS 
Orootdoets, so mpoAa- 
Bovteg Sd paptuat moA- 
oto xateOepeba thy du0- 
Aoylav tH Aodcavtr Has 
év tH tov wvotyplou my} 
Tvevate> tTabTHY GuvELSO - 
tec bpiv thy edocBH xal 
adtapdptytoy tH¢ mlotews 
éuodoylav év 7G Baber ths 
poyys dopardcs tSpuyévny 
hy te kvw Tpdc 1b aya- 
Gov ... dpphv bud. 
yeapopev tyiv Boayéa 
ek onéppata tH¢ St- 
Sacxarlac, and t&v mpo- 
Sapnfévtwv juiv mapa tod 
Tvebuatos yoapay (?) &- 
Aeybpevor, xat abta dé 
TorAayod ta tH ypapyc 
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neretopévo. Sydovétt mepl 
zod evoeBodg tho bp0086- 
Eou mhatews Séypartoc, 


plav elvar Oedtyra 
THS Tpooxuvyntyg xal wa- 
xaplag tptddoc, wlav od- 
clay, &y OéAynua, play 
SéEav. plav mpooxtyy- 
oly moocpépew tats tTpLcl 
rig prtig Vedtyvog SToaTa - 
seat, xaba¢e xal dv tH 
ayi@ pvotyple tod Bartie- 
patos evachs thy xaArjy 
dporoylav évamiov moA- 
AGv paptipwv dpodo- 
Yicapev> dad totto xal 
fucic 


thy ToAAhy byudyv ent 
to &yabdv édpuhv Oea- 
c&uevor xatl thy ént td 
&xpov the apetis éxOuulav 
idévteg 31’ SAlyav b26- 
LVyAStY ToLhoat obx dx- 
vncapev 2& abtay tov Beo- 
Tvevetwv ypapav tac &pop- 
pag t&v vonudtov aAafbdv- 
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hUaTA xatTa THY yoelav 
twUOévtes ele xiotw tév 
Asyouévey xal cic pavEowoty 


che Nuetépacg mept adr - 


brodjnvews, 


rac av uh Soxolty- 
ev agévtes thy dévabev 
xepw vo0a thxtery adrol 
pavan tii xal tamewy dta- 
volo ual tote €wOev Aoyto- 
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weg: dua 8& xal adtac 
TAS Ypapixag paptupl- 
ag elg mAnpogaplav ddic- 
oté&xTov Mmotews mapelé- 
peba, 


tva py tig S6En Hues 
&p’ égavut&yv te Agvet 
xa do brépoyxa patard- 
TNTOG Ppovodvtac bro- 
Treva. 


pote turous evocBelac mAKT- 
tTovtes toltoUg éretodyetv 
Kalas tac ypapats, ppo- 
VAUaTE PaTalo mMWepu- 
oy wévot. 


Sometimes, of course, the texts agree only in their 
general trend of thought, particularly at the beginning, 
rather than coinciding in all details. In order to make 
their congruency more obvious, I have arranged the 
texts in two columns and subdivided them into smaller 
sections, each beginning with the same thought and 
the same key words. I have spaced these key words, 
whether identical or slightly varied, which occur in 
both texts, usually at the same place but sometimes a 
little before or after in Macarius, so that the reader may 
note them more easily; but the correspondence of both 
texts goes far beyond these spaced words, which are 
intended only as guides. Gregory begins with the idea 
of the good towards which man’s soul strives by nature 
because God has created him to do so. The impulse 
towards the good (fh éxi +d xadrdv tig éxBuulacs dour, 
which he also calls the evés of the soul) is according 
to Gregory a part of the very essence and nature of 
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man (ovvovetwyévy, cvurepuxvia, two favorite terms 
in his philosophical vocabulary). For the author of the 
letter this derivation is too complicated; he simply 
states that God gave the human race a good start 
(&ya0ag dpopudc) towards the recognition of truth 
since he wanted it to progress and wished to draw his 
image to the side of the good. He does not fail to 
remark in the next sentence that the soul has its 
tendency towards +d xaAdv by nature; but the sinister 
power of evil (td tic xaxlag kptotepdv uépoc) ! deceives 
simpler souls by a semblance of the good which blinds 
them and obscures that which is truly good (t& &vtw< 
xaak). Here as elsewhere he seems to have more than 
his source, but it is simply that now and then he 
telescopes or anticipates certain basic concepts of 
Gregory’s treatise. Thus he contracts into one Gregory’s 
two wonderful sentences about the striving for the good 
being part of man’s nature and about the xA&vy which 
misleads him; but by so doing Macarius simplifies their 
thought and deprives Gregory’s powerful and pointed 
language of all its epigrammatic effect and color. 

The following section begins with the same d& tobrto 
or 86 and introduces the thought that God has given 
man knowledge of the truth (yv@ou tio dAnPelac) in 
order to save him from deception and lead him towards 
the true good. Macarius, having anticipated this idea 
in the first section, now has to repeat it here, since 
this is where he found it in his source and where it 
really belongs. He identifies this yv@org with the 
Scriptures and adds a biblical quotation of his own, 
as he rarely does. Usually he follows the biblical quota- 
tions in Gregory without changing their place or order. 


1 This expression of ‘Macarius’ is taken from Gregory’s 
De virginitate; his familiarity with Gregory is by no means 
limited to the treatise De instituto Christiano. 
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The evil of which he speaks is specified in Gregory as 
7o Hg oapxde ppédvyue ‘the pride (or wantonness) 
of the flesh’. Macarius makes of this } sapxx) 
peévynctc, a vulgar misuse of the word ¢pédvyotc, 
which in the Greek tradition means ‘prudence’ and is 
not equivalent to péyx gpovetv, as Gregory’s word 
(godvyx) is. In other respects Macarius preserves and 
only slightly varies the thought of his source that 
knowledge of the truth ‘destroys’ (Gregory) or ‘wards 
off? (Macarius) delusion (xAd&vy Gregory) or error (&yvoux 
Macarius), which he calls the cause of all evil (aitta 
TavTwV Tay xaxdv, as I have corrected the word xaddv 
in Ephraem’s text). This knowledge enables man to 
curb the wantonness of the flesh when his soul is guided 
by the light of truth towards the Divine and towards 
its own salvation. The word é3yyoupévys (Gregory) is 
retained by Macarius, as is the catchword cuwtnpia, but 
the rest of the phrase is slightly varied. Instead of 
why y@ow édéato (Gregory), Macarius writes thy 
yrGou tig aAnetag pepalyxdtec. 

The next paragraph in Macarius again begins with 
the same words as in Gregory: éxewd} tolwwy — émei 
totvuy. ‘Since then you have this gnosis,’ Gregory says, 
‘and this divine evés and have come together (ovve- 
AnAVBate) with eagerness, desiring from us a guide 
for the pilgrimage of your life, to lead you on the right 
path—a guide who will show you...’ Then there follows 
the proposttio of his treatise, which he breaks up into 
a number of indirect questions (tic pév..., Th O8..., 
wal mola ti¢..., mmc te... xal Srwc..., oforg te...); 
then, because the beginning of the sentence is already 
half forgotten, he repeats: éredy tolvwy ... ‘since 
then you request (d&mattetve) this kind of Adyoc, not 
by word of mouth but in written form, so that you 
may remember it later on, I shall try to speak...’ 
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Macarius does not attempt to imitate this sophisticated 
anacolouthon of his source, but makes the last verb 
‘you request’ follow immediately after the énet totvuy 
of the start of the sentence: ‘Since then you have 
requested (}rhoate) from us,’ he writes, ‘an exposition 
of the character of those who have renounced the 
pleasures of the flesh and the life of this world and have 
come together (ovveAyAvOétac) in the manner of the 
Apostles and formed one holy brotherhood’. He then 
gives the contents of his book in the same way that 
Gregory does, by a number of indirect questions with 
&xws, tic, Gzotoc, etc. But even so he cannot avoid 
the anacolouthon of his source; he therefore interrupts 
himself: xat tva ph etc paxpov napatetvapev tov Adyov, 
‘this and all that goes with it is what you have requested 
from us in written form in order to remember it forever.’ 
Gregory’s anacolcuthon springs from his rhetorical art; 
that of Macarius results from emergency. 

So it goes on. In the following section Gregory refers 
to the faith which unites the community of monks he 
is addressing: the fact that he can take it for granted 
because it is known to him makes it easier for him to 
comply with their request. He briefly summarizes the 
quintessence of the orthodox faith: one substance 
(odveta), one glory (dé&), one will (BovAnu«) ! wor- 
shipped in the three hypostases of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. All this is simply repeated in Macarius’ 
version. But observe Gregory’s phrase: ‘As we have 
laid down our confession once in the presence of many 
witnesses in honour of the Holy Spirit who has washed 
us in the fountain of the mystery (baptism).’ Macarius 
paraphrases this: ‘As we have confessed on the occasion 
of the sacrament of baptism’ and relates the solemn 


1 The ‘one will’ (& BovAnua) is stressed here as elsewhere 
in Gregory’s writings; it is characteristic of him. 
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phrase ‘in the presence of many witnesses’ to the normal 
witnesses requited at this ritual act. But one cannot 
attenuate Gregory’s words ‘laid down our confession’ 
in such a way, particularly since they take on an even 
stronger meaning when connected with the idea of 
many witnesses and interpreted as an act giving a full 
share of honor to the Holy Spirit. I shall show elsewhere 
in a separate inquiry on Gregory of Nyssa and the 
Holy Spirit that he is referring here to his own parti- 
cipation in the Council of Constantinople (381), at 
which the third article was added to the Nicene creed. 
Macarius has misunderstood his source, because these 
special events in Gregory’s life could hardly be known 
to him. Had he been familiar with them, it might have 
been harder for him to take over every line of the 
treatise. 

There is a similar misunderstanding in Macarius’ 
paraphrase of the following paragraph, which contains 
another reference to Gregory’s personal life and works. 
It is the passage which I have already examined in 
some detail in the chapter on the date of composition 
of Gregory’s treatise 1. He says that he is writing for 
the monks whom he is addressing ‘a few seeds of 
teaching’ (onéouata tig Sudacxadlac) which he will 
select (&xAeyéuevor) from the writings (ypapav) given 
him previously (mpodwenfévrwy yytv) by the Holy 
Spirit. I do not want to repeat what I have already 
said about this corrupt passage. If ypaéiv were correct, 
the participle ought to be mpodwenferodv; but it is 
much more probable that the masculine ending of the 
participle is quite correct and that ypeapév has been 
wrongly substituted for another word such as xapzréiv, 
for Gregory often speaks of ‘the fruits bestowed by the 
Holy Spirit’. At any rate Gregory is speaking of his 


2 See supra p. 116 sq. 
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own writings}, from which he will make an éxdAoyy for 
this treatise, and is not referring to the Scriptures, as 
Macarius interprets it. Scripture (ypapy in the singular) 
is mentioned in the next line, where Gregory says that 
secondly, in order to support /is own ideas, he will in 
many cases quote the words of the Bible itself, lest 
anyone suspect him of trying in wanton pride to 
introduce a new type of faith based only on arguments 
taken from pagan philosophical tradition *. This self- 
defense of Gregory in his later years, which fits the 
actual situation of the times so well, when everywhere 
people were beginning to see traces of Origenism and 
when the name of Origen had become suspect in most 
monastic circles, was no longer understood by Macarius 
when he paraphrased Gregory’s work. If the corrupt 
word ypapav was already to be found in the text of 
the treatise at his time, we can see how easy it was for 
Macarius to commit this error %. 

Thus we see that Gregory’s entire proem has been 
taken over by Macarius. Since it is impossible to print 
the entire treatise and the letter in parallel columns, 
as we have done for the proem, I must leave it to the 
reader to confirm my result by making his own com- 
parison and to convince himself that wherever we 
approach the letter it is a true paraphrase of the 


1 See the chapter on the date of composition of the treatise 
and its relationship to the earlier works of Gregory, p. 118 sq., 
where we have shown by many instances that in the treatise he 
is indeed selecting many of the thoughts of his earlier works. 

4 See the same logical antithesis of ‘the words of the Scrip- 
tures’ and Gregory’s ‘own thoughts’ on the subject in De virg. 
cap. XII p. 297, 17 and 22. Perhaps Gregory’s reference to his 
‘own thoughts’ seemed too personal to Macarius for him to 
repeat it in his own name. 

% Another possibility is, of course, that Macarius did not 
think it advisable to keep this bit of self-defense in the text 
since it might cause unnecessary doubts in the minds of the 
brethren. 
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treatise. A practical means of control are the biblical 
quotations in the letter, which, as I have said before, 
correspond throughout to those in Gregory’s treatise 
and follow one another in the same order. I shall give 


only one example of this. 


GREGORY p. 45, 18 


Xp} Tpokyetv 
éxutov sig &vdpa téAetov 
xata tov a&ndotchov Méxpt 
xatavtTyompey of mavTec els 
thy évétyta tio mlotews xal 
THs EmLryvooews TOD viod Tod 
Geot cic Avdpa tédetov cic 
pétpov Fatxlag tod mAnpo- 
patos to0 Xprotod, fva wn- 
xétt Gpev vyrtot, xAvdeve- 
Couevor. xat meprpepdpevor 
Tavtt dvénw tHe SidacxaArtac 
év ravoupyte mpbc thy pefo- 
delay THs mAaVYG, &AnPEvov- 
weg b& ab&jowpev sig abtov 
nate méavta, 85 totw 7 
xeparh 6 Xprotégs xat cA- 
Anyod 6 adtdg My cveyynua- 
cileabe tH aldvi robten, GA- 
Ad petapoppotale tH dva- 
xatvacet Tod vods budv ele 
wd SoxdZew bue¢ th td 
BéAynua tod Bod 1d Kyabdv 
nal eldpectov xal téAELov, 
GAnpa téActov tol Geod 
AEyewv 76 Ond edaeBelag Lop- 
pulijvar puxny, tv ele &xpov 
avOiTex udArog H Tod mvev- 


ovv del 
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. +. Tpoxdrte adtov xab 
av&éew det elg thy tic mev- 
patixiie AAixiag ovpnAnew- 
ow xata 16 elpnuévov dnd 
t0U arootéAov: Méyou xat- 
avTjompey of mavtes etc 
thy évotnta tHg Thlotems xat 
sig thy éxtyvwow tov vlot 
700 Geod cic k&vdpa TéAELOV 
sig wétoov HAtxlag tod mAy- 
pauatos tod Xprotot, tva 
pyxéte @pev vyrror, xAvdw- 
wtéuevor xal mepepepduevot 
Tavtl dvépg@ tio Sidacxa- 
Alag év mavoupyig med¢ Thy 
peBodelav tio mAdvng, dAy- 
Oevovtes Sé év dyary ad&y- 
swe cic adtov ta mavta &¢ 
tott Xorotéc: xab mé&Aw dA- 
Aayod A€yer & adtdg> M? 
ovoynuatitesbe 1H aldvi 
TOUTH, AAA petapoppovabe 
TH dvaxawaoe, tod vodbc 
bydv el¢ 7 SoxrudZew bys 
wt tO OdAnua tod Beod 1d 
ayabev xal ebdpeotov xal 
tédetov, elg td TédeLtov TOD 
Beod O6rAnuo pbavew pdoxwv 
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PaTOS YkpLG, Tog TOD wop- 
poupéveu avyyevousvy 76- 
votg. 2) wv odv TOD cmpatos 
mpg tO aveAbciv enidoctc 
oddev Eq’ huiv: ob yap TH Tod 
&VOparov yrauy xal Hov7 
wetpst TO péveog 4 quate, 
GAR tH adtyic épujy nal 
avayny’ 76 88 tie Yuyic év 
tT] THs yewnoews dvavedcet 
pétoov xal xaAAoc, § mapéyer 
31d tig tod Seyouévov o7ov- 
dig H ToD mvedpatos ykptc, 
ths Nuettoag Yetntat yvo- 
ung. boov yap éxtetvers robs 
inte tH¢ evoeBelag &yavac, 
tocodtoy xat To tH¢ Puxie 
ouvextelverat péyeBos, dic 
ze &yavwy xal novwv brie 
Gy xual 6 xbptog hudv eyxe- 
revetar AEywv: "AywviCecbe 
elocADetv did tio otevaic OU- 
pac: xal mda’ BuaCeabe - Bi- 
aotat yap doraQoucr Thy Ba- 
otrsiav tév odpavey: xat ‘O 
dé bropetvac cic téAOG obtog 
coaljoetar + xati’ Evry iropo- 
vfj buGy xthcacbe ta6 Puxds 
bydv- xai 6 dndatodos dé 
Avizopoviisg teéyouev tov 
Tpoxciuevoy huty &yava - xal 
Obtws, pyat, tpéyete, va 
natandBytes xat méAw ‘Oc 
Beod Staxovor év dropovij 
TOAAR, xal ta EE He. 
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zovg slg pétpov HAtnlas nal 
oyixHg ovurAnpw@oeas tod 
Tevebpartos EAGdvtag. KAA’ ert 
Ths smparixte yewhoews 
dveyens tivdg d&xodovdig 
xat pvoews vduw emt Thy 
avSpuxyy jAxiav To yewo- 
wevov tardtov pbdver... 

éxt d& tH THe &vobev tod 
TVEVULATOS YEvvycews od Tad- 
™YV pice tHy &xodrouOlay, 
GAAK mévov xal aydva xab 
Spduov wet& Sropovis mo0A- 
Ayg tH adteEoveles mpoat- 
pécet tod d&vOpmm0v Eero 
nate tO brd TOU xvplov 
eloyevov. 


’AyevieoGe 
eiceABety did tig otevas 
Oipac- xal méAw: Bie- 


Teale Bractal yao d&pme- 
Tove. thy Bacrelav tév 
ovpavav: xatl 6 trouepet- 
vag eig téAog odtOG cwOy- 
oetat: xai “Ev ty tropov7, 
budv xtycacle tag puyxac 
Suav- xal 6 amdotoros 
Av Sropovis teéxouev tov 
Tpoxetuevoy Hutv &yaiva > xat 
OStwc, gyal, teéyete, tvo 
xaTaArgBytE* xa maAwW “Qc 
Qeot Sidxovor év tropovi 
TOAAY xa te SE%o. 
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The agreement of Macarius with Gregory is quite literal 
in this section as far as the long series of biblical quo- 
tations is concerned. It is only where Gregory’s own 
explanations begin that Macarius tries to express the 
same thought in his own words. This is the relationship 
between these two works throughout. The letter follows 
its source from beginning to end. Wherever there is a 
lacuna in the manuscripts of Macarius (and there are 
several, as has been stated before, due to the loss of 
single folia), Gregory’s treatise indicates the loss and 
the text of Ephraem fills the gap accordingly 1. Where 
confusion has resulted from the mechanical transpo- 
sition of a folium in codex B, the treatise shows the 
correct order and indicates where the displaced folium 
belongs. Professor Dorries, after discovering the letter, 
thought that one whole section of it, which is not in. 
codex A or B but is found in the Arabic version, was 
an addition by another hand. It is the section dealing 
with the ‘chain of virtues’ and that of the corresponding 
vices *. But Gregory’s treatise contains this section in 
exactly the same place, and it is also found in the text 
of Ephraem. It is therefore genuine beyoud all suspi- 
cion 3, Thus the treatise is our guide for reconstructing 
the text of the letter and checking its integrity. 

But the treatise now also is revealed as the key to 
the difficult problem of the composition of the letter 
and the actual intention of its author. The paraphrase 
of the treatise comes to an end on p. 281 of the letter, 
where the last sentences of the treatise are rendered 
in Macarius’ own words. But the letter does not end 

1 See Dorries, Joc. cit. p. 144; in his outline of a reconstruction 
of the text he used the Arabic version in order to detect and 
fill the gap. - 

9 See Joc. cit. p. 144 2. I. 


8 In the treatise Gregory has taken over this paragraph on 
the pépy dpetijg from his De virginitate; cf. supra p. 128. 
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here. It adds to this first part—the paraphrase of 
Gregory’s treatise,—20 more pages in the same style 
and tone, and there can be no doubt that the author 
of the paraphrase intended it to be incorporated as a 
part of the greater whole. He has absorbed Gregory’s 
entire treatise into this composition, which can best be 
described as a vast expansion of Gregory’s book. We 
see now why the author of the letter felt compelled to 
paraphrase Gregory’s treatise. It was partly because he 
wanted to render the words of his predecessor more 
easily understandable to his monastic audience, but he 
would hardly have gone to the trouble of translating 
Gregory’s whole book into his own style if he had not 
intended at the same time to expand his source con- 
siderably and thereby make it his own. It was natural 
for him to do this by adding his own thoughts on the 
true ascetic life at the end of the treatise, because this 
was the easiest place for him to do so and because it 
was precisely the last part of his source which seemed 
to make such expansion necessary. 

This last section of Gregory’s book deals with the 
questions which were obviously most actual at the time 
when Macarius wrote his ‘letter to the monks.’ It will 
be remembered that in the first part of his treatise 
Gregory sets forth his ideal of the ascetic life in a 
More speculative way by defining first of all its aim 
(oxond¢ tod xatk pidocoplav Biov). After establishing 
this on the basis of scriptural evidence, he then proceeds 
in the second half of his work to discuss the eminently 
practical question of how those who had chosen this 
way of life should live together in their new community 
as true brethren and as servants of Christ 4, Obviously 
the first part paves the way for the second. The ascetic 


1 See De inst. Chr. 41, 16 (tig...6 oxondc) and 18 (6rw¢ te 
ouvetvat mpoohxet...). 
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perfection of the individual had to be described before 
Gregory could try to outline the common life of a group 
of such individuals. The organization of this common 
life under superiors (mpoeotétecs) had been Basil’s chief 
endeavor, and Gregory’s treatise, which takes the 
existence of such groups of cenobites for granted, was 
written as a guide for their life. It is concerned, first, 
with the old ideal of ascetic perfection which had been 
developed by the theologians of the Alexandrian school, 
and, second, with the problems involved in the new 
asceticism as organized in the institution of the monas- 
tery. For this reason Gregory’s book appealed strongly 
to the following generations of monastic communities 
in the East: it contained the most concentrated and 
striking formulation of their main problems. Far from 
keeping within limits of mere theoretical speculation, 
it pointed the way to the only possible practical 
realization of the bold idea of making such a large 
number of persons cooperate paecefully and joyfully 
within the new social framework without sacrificing 
their spiritual individuality entirely to the exigencies 
of community life, yet without overstressing it or 
imposing any unwarranted demand on other members. ! 

The letter of Macarius has its unique value in the 
manner in which it illustrates the effect Gregory’s 
guide-book had on the monastic world of the fifth 
century. This century saw the rapid expansion of the 
ascetic movement which Basil and his friends had 
organized. Along with its enormous growth, the ideas 
of the founders took on a truly classical importance. 
The author of the letter would not have turned to 
Gregory’s book and reproduced it entire if he had 


1 Again, as in other instances, both dogmatic and practical, 
Gregory’s approach to the problem is characterized by its 
perfect balance and avoidance of extremes. See p. 89 n. I. 
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thought that he could do better. But at the same time 
his thorough retractation of his source is a sign that 
from the point of view of the monastic authorities of 
the fifth century certain aspects of the problem needed 
at least a stronger emphasis, if not a more strict for- 
mulation. In order not to give an impression of wanting 
to abandon the tried and proved principles of ascetic 
life as they had been laid down by the founders, these 
men tried to build a new kind of discipline upon the 
old foundations. It is this part of the monastic life 
which the author of the letter treats more fully in the 
last 20 pages, the section which he has added to his 
paraphrase of Gregory’s treatise. He seems to speak 
with great authority, and this is easy to understand, 
since he feels that he stands in the direct diadoyy of 
great men such as Basil and Gregory of Nyssa and only 
wants to apply their ideas to the new problems which 
have arisen from the very success of their work. 

The transition (p. 281, 14) from the paraphrase to the 
appendix, as we may call the author’s own contribution 
to the letter, connects the following sentences closely 
with the previous arguments of the treatise. The 
treatise ends with the admonition not to indulge over- 
weening pride but to give God the honor and to wait 
for His reward. The letter, in taking over this thought, 
refers with the words ¢ mpoelpyta: to the section of 
Gregory’s book (p. 51-52) where this had been stated 
before, and thereby creates the impression that the 
following part of the letter is homogeneous with what 
has preceded. This same kind of backward-reference is 
found at the beginning of the next section (p. 282, 21): 
‘Since then there is but one goal for all the brethren 
alike, the one which has been mentioned before...’ 
This refers to the whole first part of Gregory’s treatise, 
in which he deals with the question of the goal (oxomé¢) 
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of the ascetic life, but especially to the beginning and 
to the end (p. 41, 16 and 66, 14). Thus the author of 
the letter repeatedly tries to connect his own part of 
the work with that in which he paraphrases Gregory. 
His intention is obviously to shape the letter, which 
consists of such disparate elements, into a unified work. 
These references are also characteristic of the repeti- 
tious style which we find throughout the part wiitten 
by the author himself. This is due partly to his lack 
of ancient rhetorical art, but it is also a part of his 
own manner of writing, which is that of the edifying 
sermon. He drives his most important thoughts into 
the minds of his readers and does not hesitate to 
reiterate the truth}. 

With this intensive eloquence he concentrates on the 
problem ot the inevitable diversity of the ‘gifts of the 
Holy Spirit’ found in ditferent individuals in any large 
monastic community. This inequality would seem to 
make for difficulty in maintaining that absolute equality 
which had been from the beginning one of the founda- 
tions of monastic life ?. If certain differences, not of 
earthly wealth and honor but of spiritual status, had 
to be recognized, differences, so to speak, of spiritual 
age (mvevpatixt) HAuxta) between the inhabitants of a 
monastery, corresponding to their individual advance- 
ment on the path of perfection 3, the ideal of humility 
would be threatened. And yet in any community which 

1 Indeed the same kind of backward reference with a<¢ 
nepoelpnta. and similar phrases is also found throughout the 
longer homilies of ‘Macarius’. 

2 Gregory stresses it, for instance, in the Vita Macrinae p. 
378, 2 sq. and especially 381, 19-27. There he tells how his old 
mother, a dignified matron of high social standing, lived in the 
same room with her former. serving-girls and ate at the same 
table with them, without enjoying any of the personal comforts 


of her former luxurious life. 
* See De inst. Chr. 45, 48q., 86, 5. 
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adopts the highest form of Christian virtue as its 
supreme goal (an ideal which arose originally from the 
religious experience of single individuals and was 
thence taken over by Basil’s monastic communities as 
the supreme standard of the spiritual life), the different 
stages of perfection at which different individuals of 
the community have arrived at any given time make 
comparisons inevitable. 

Even Gregory himself had drawn this conclusion; 
apparently the problem had made itself felt from the 
very beginnings of monastic life, and in the course of 
time it must have become more and more actual. 
Gregory had insisted on absolute humility in the 
superiors, who he declared should consider themselves 
fathers and educators of their flock 4. Pride, the greatest 
of sins for any soul, is even more fatal in a man who 
is intended to be the spiritual leader of others. A man 
in such a position must be especially on his guard 
against this sin, and among the spiritual group he 
must excel both in work and in humility (Gr. 69, 6-10). 
On the other hand, Gregory clearly recognizes the 
spiritual authority of the superiors (xpocorétec) over 
the brotherhood (&seAgéry¢), even to the point of giving 
them the right to inflict corporal punishment (in later 
monastic rules this was developed into a whole system 
of punishments varying in degree). The various treat- 
ments of praise, admonition, rebuke, beating (Anya) 
should be applied according to the individual case, 
in the same manner that a physician uses his thera- 
peutic methods (Gr. p. 69, 19 sq. 70, 6). Gregory faces 
the fact that there is some danger of a superior misusing 
his power, but he obviously also takes into account the 
possibility that his humility might be exploited; he 

1 De inst. Chr. 68, 15; 69, 6 $q.; 69, II sq.; 69, 17 (a> xpyarol 
madayaryol). 
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therefore advises the superior outwardly to teach every 
one to act in accordance with his place and function in 
the community, but to remain humble in his heart 4, 

What is meant by ‘according to everyone’s place’ 
(ta&tc) in the community is clear from the last part 
of Gregory’s treatise. There he speaks of the struggle 
which everyone must wage to reach the highest level 
of perfection attainable by him. Among the spiritual 
weapons at their disposal, prayer takes the highest 
rank *. There are of course other religious exercises 
besides prayer, such as fasting, psalmody, etc., but 
Gregory makes a sharp distinction among them accor- 
ding to their value in the process of the assimilation 
of the soul to God. He quotes several passages from 
Scripture to prove that prayer was given its exalted 
rank by Christ and the Apostles themselves. Accor- 
dingly there is a certain spiritual hierarchy with diffe- 
rent ranks of perfection in Gregory’s ideal monastery, 
in which those who come closest to realizing in their 
lives the commandment of the Apostle to pray inces- 
santly (&dwuretxtws meocebyeobe) and to persevere in 
prayer (edy}} mpooxaptepotvtes) occupy the highest 
place 3. They are those who pray day and night and 
stay awake as long as their bodies permit them. 
Gregory is aware of their special danger, spiritual 
pride, but if they persevere in this activity with their 
consciences fully alert, theirs is the highest possession 
and the greatest treasure. The superior and the com- 
munity ought to give room to them to encourage their 
effort and to sympathize with them in their perseverance 
in prayer (Gr. 81, 6. 82, 12 sq.). They are the champions 
of the entire spiritual community, and theirs is the 


1 De inst. Chr. 69, 12-16. 
3 De inst. Chr. 80, 16-81, I. 
3 De inst. Chr. 80, 4-5. 
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highest prize (&@Aov)—phrases which recall the place 
of honor athletes were given in the ancient Greek polis, 
though in the Christian community it must be left to 
Christ to bestow the honors which they deserve, the 
crown of eternal life. Here on earth they set the pace 
for the rest of their community. They are the great 
living examples. 

After the great heroes of prayer there come those 
who have not yet reached the peak of the full inten- 
sity of prayer (Gr. 87, 9 sq.) and who still lack the 
driving eagerness and power of this virtue which 
dedicates man’s whole life to the contemplation 
of God. Those who belong to this second category 
must work and serve eagerly, not for the sake of 
human praise and honor and not as though they 
were serving other persons, but as servants of Christ. 
Let no one say that he is unable to do some good, or 
that there is any person of good will who wants to be 
saved but is not able to attain his goal. Christ does 
not ask anyone to do what is impossible (Gr. 87, 2r. 
88, 13). Here we see a serious difficulty which arose 
in early monastic life from the fact that the community 
necessarily comprised people of widely differing spiri- 
tual gifts and of widely different habits and training. 
Gregory’s distinction of the various functions of diffe- 
rent individuals points in the direction which we see 
the author of the letter pursuing. To him we now return. 

He underscores with great earnest the difference 
stated by Gregory between those more advanced in 
prayer and those still in their spiritual infancy, a 
difference which evidently caused much discord and 
bad feeling in the monastic communities of his time. 
Thus we see that Gregory’s warning had not been 
sounded without reason and that not all his high hopes 
had been fulfilled. The pride of those who through 
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ceaseless prayer had arrived at a higher stage of spiri- 
tuality and the discontent and muttering (yoyyvoydc, 
a favorite word of the author, see Phil 2, 14, I Petr 4, 9) 
of those who had to cook the meals and scrub the floors 
threatened to disrupt the unity of the brotherhoods and 
created within them a ‘social problem’ similar to that 
of the early Greek city-states in the age of social 
revolution. That was exactly what Gregory had foreseen 
and had hoped to prevent by his plea for mutual love 
and assistance. The author of the letter takes up this 
idea of his source and tries to give it new vigor and 
convincing power. The foundation of the common 
ascetic life is, according to him, the simplicity and 
love and humility which the Apostle praises, and this 
spirit is irreconcilable with the inflated (pucotobat) 
pride of the more advanced and with the grudging and 
muttering of the spiritually weak. Let us surpass others 
in humility, and let us consider our neighbor our 
master, as befits the true imitator of Christ; for if we 
indulge in such weakness, neither can he who is advanced 
in prayer devote himself undisturbed to quiet contem- 
plation, nor can he who serves (staxovév) do his job 
efficiently }. 
Here the author recurs to the old story which 
St. Paul uses in the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(12), the story about the strife between the parts of 
the body %, It is the famous fable which Menenius 
Agrippa once told the Roman plebeians who had 
abandoned the city in discontent and emigrated to 
the Mons Sacer. The speech as recorded by Livy, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Zonaras is hardly 
historical. In reality the three historians and St. 
Paul took the story from a much earlier tradition, 


1 Macarius, Great Letter p. 285, 19-286, 15. 
3 Macarius, loc. cit. p. 286, 168q. 
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and it has long been recognized by classical scholars 
that it has its origin in a philosophical diatribe on the 
famous political topic of civic concord (mept éuovotac) 4. 
But it is highly significant that it recurs here, when 
another social organism comparable to the ancient 
polis had arisen in the early Christian monasteries. 
The basis on which this new ideal community was 
established was different from that of the old city- 
state, of course, but even so the essential problem of 
its social structure and of the mutual cooperation of 
its members was the same. Thus it requires and gives 
birth to a new form of social virtue. The great issue at 
stake is that of the individual and the whole (p. 282, 
21 sq.) Only through the Christian virtues of simplicity, 
love, humility, and joyful service can the new community 
be built and maintained and its disparate elements be 
fitted together (cvvepyocbjvor). For only so will the 
spiritual advantage of the more advanced compensate 
the spiritual deficiency of the weaker and the physical 
advantage of those who work and serve compensate 
the physical deficiency of those who enjoy leisure for 
prayer. Only so will their life be like that of the angels, 


1 On the source problem see W. Nestle in Klio 21 (1927) p. 
3508q. (reprinted in Griechische Studien, Stuttgart 1948, p. 
502-16). The report of the three historians about Menenius 
Agrippa’s speech to the plebeians goes back to the same histo- 
riographical source, a Roman annalist who had made up the 
speech, taking the story of the warring parts of the body from 
a philosophical author of the Hellenistic age, in all probability 
a Stoic. St. Paul could have known it from a Stoic source, 
if it was not already wide-spread by his time. Nestle’s idea is 
plausible, that the image of the warring parts of the body was 
originally used by an earlier (sophistic?) author Ilept épovolac 
to recommend and illustrate his organic concept of the com- 
munity of the polis. St. Paul refers briefly to the story more than 
once, but his most explicit reference to it is I Cor. 12. On the 
concord (ép6votc) of the brotherhood see De inst. Chr. 67, 6, at 
the very beginning of the second part of the treatise. It is a 
speech on Christian épévou. 
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as the author writes, thus confirming and expanding 
what Gregory had said in his treatise. And only so will 
they walk over snakes and basilisks and tread on 
lions and dragons (p. 285, 17). There is a social law of the 
mutual dependence of the great and the small in the 
spiritual world also (p. 285, 21sq.), without it all effort is in 
vain. For as long as there is schism in the body it cannot 
be edified spiritually, and the will of God cannot be 
fulfilled in us. 

Thus the author makes a very effective use of the 
elements of a theory of the social structure of the 
church which we find in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. These ideas of St. Paul had grown out of the 
concrete problems connected with building up the 
early Christian “éxxAyole, and it is somewhat sur- 
prising that Gregory, in writing his treatise on how 
members of the early monastic communities should 
live together, did not refer to this passage. The author 
of the letter, in his eagerness to utilize every bit of 
biblical testimony for his work, has noticed this omission. 
Gregory had not failed, of course, to refer to the pre- 
ceding passage of St. Paul concerning the different 
‘charismata’ and the one spirit+, and this seems to 
have prompted ‘Macarius’ to make use of the following 
story of the rival parts of the body for his purpose also. 
It must be admitted that this is a strong argument, 
which, he says, is as applicable to the community of the 
monastery as it was to that of the early Christian 
congregation 2. 

There follows another expansion of his source, and 
this argument, too, is conspicuous by its absence in 

1 See De inst. Chr. 60, 10, where Gregory refers to I Cor. 12, 
i 1 See Macarius, Great Letter p. 288, 19. Basil had already com- 
pared the life of the monastic community to that of the early 
Christians Reg. fus. ir. quaest. VII fin. P.G. XX XI 933 C. 
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Gregory’s book. This is the gospel story of Mary and 
Martha?. In applying it to a situation such as the 
letter presupposes, the author, who has to stress 
throughout the idea of equality and balance in the 
social structure of the monastic community, once again 
asserts the higher spiritual rank of prayer and con- 
templation as against mere service and practical work. 
Mary has chosen the better part, and there should be no 
doubt about first and second rank in the spiritual 
hierarchy. But the author counterbalances this state- 
ment by adding at once that the Lord made it suffi- 
ciently clear that service (Staxovla) is ‘not a thing of 
nought’ by Himself sharing Martha’s work and washing 
His disciples’ feet as an example to them. ‘Let him who 
would be first be the servant of all’ 2. Only if everyone 
is permitted to put whatever special gift he has to the 
use of the whole community will it be strong, and only 
thus will justice be done to all. But he adds the impor- 
tant reference to the passage in Acts? where the 
Apostles, who had originally served at the common 
table of the early Christians and distributed the food, 
declare: ‘It is not meet for us to serve at table, but 
let us select men full of the Holy Spirit for this practical 
service, and let us hold to the service of the Word and 
to prayer’. At the end of his argument (289, 4 sq.) the 
author once more cautions against every externalization 
of prayer; for in vain are all mere bodily habits and 
gestures (cwpatixa €0n, oynpaticpol), whether of 
prayer, psalmody, fasting, or manual service, if they 
are not done only to the glory of God. To put our 
trust in these ‘physical works of justice’ would be 
utter self-delusion. It is only if the love of God leads 


1 Macarius, Great Letter p. 287, 16. 
2 Marc. 9, 35. 
* Act. 6, 2. 
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us in all our actions that we can fulfill the command- 
ments with the help (ovvepyta) of the Holy Spirit and 
become the ‘sons of light’, heirs of the promise, and 
brothers of Christ. With a final reference back to ‘all 
we have said before’ as the only road leading to this 
summit of Christian perfection, the letter seems to 
have reached its end, including in this ‘all’ both the 
paraphrase of Gregory’s treatise and the arguments of 
the author himself appended to it. 

Indeed, in the Greek version which has come down 
to us under the name of Ephraem Syrus the letter ends 
at this point !, But in both the Greek version of codex B, 
which goes under the name of Macarius, and in the 
Arabic version, a long section follows beginning with 
the words: ‘But ‘since some people in their ignorance 
object that in our vanity we propound exaggerated 
and impossible ideas, and that we have the illusion of 
being able to surpass human nature with the goal 
(oxom6c) which we have placed before you from the 
Scriptures ... and since they say that no human being 
can ever fulfill the demands which the Scriptures make 
on him, either with respect to perfect purity and libera- 
tion from the passions, or with respect to man’s parti- 
cipation in and being filled with the Holy Spirit (for 
the Lord, they say, spoke thus only to put fear into 
man... it being impossible for human nature to rise 
to His demands), it is necessary to come to our Lord’s 
assistance in this matter and to show briefly what 
great harm those people incur who have no faith in 
the Holy Scriptures but vainly follow the assumptions 
of their own minds, and, on the other hand, what 
great profit those who put their trust in the teachings 
of the Spirit secure for themselves’ *. 


1 Macarius, Great Letter p. 291, 8. 
1 OP, cit. p. 292, 6. 
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Again it is obvious that in adding this polemic the 
letter follows the model of Gregory, who (p. 87, 19) 
writes towards the end of his treatise: ‘And let no one 
use as a pretext against a serious effort to do good 
deeds the argument that he is by nature unable to 
attain those things which save the soul, for God does 
not ask His servants to do the impossible; and so 
profusely and richly has he manifested the love and 
goodness of His deity to all that He has given every- 
one ... the ability to do some good, and no one who 
makes an earnest effort to attain his own salvation is 
deprived of the faculty to achieve it’. And again 
(p. 87, 21): ‘God demands nothing impossible’. After 
holding out his lofty ideal of ascetic perfection to the 
monks, Gregory inevitably had to face the objection 
that this life of consummate virtue transcends the limits 
of human nature. Evidently the author of the letter 
also thought it imperative to meet this sceptical 
argument, and he does so at the same place—at the 
end of the letter. But his experience must have told him 
that much more was needed than Gregory had said on 
this point. 

In the meantime—in the course of a few generations— 
thousands of men and women had joined the ‘philoso- 
phical band’, and it was inevitable that among these 
numbers there should be many who were drawn to the 
security of the monastic life without taking the com- 
mandment of perfection too seriously. There must even 
have been discussions between them and the adherents to 
a more severe concept of ascetic life in which the latter 
quoted the words of the Scriptures about the struggle for 
sanctification and perfection, whereas the former tried 
to rationalize the austere commandments of Christ and 
the Apostles merely as tools of pedagogical psychology. 
To them, ‘apatheia’ was an ideal which could never be 
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fully achieved, and they insisted that no man on earth 
is perfect. They remind us of the ancient Greek discus- 
sions on the subject of perfect virtue which we read 
in the old poets. Simonides of Ceos, to whom Plato 
refers in the Protagoras1, a work concerned with the 
same age-old problem, had written: 


&vdp” a&yabdv piv drabws yevéobar yarendv, 
yepol te xal moot xat vom 
tetodyovov &vev Yéyou Tetuyyévoy. 


And he had added that under certain tragic conditions 
this yadenév almost inevitably becomes an &duvertov. 
We see from the letter of Macarius how in the monastic 
life of the fourth and fifth centuries the discussion of 
this old problem: gains new momentum. This was so 
because the old demand for perfect areté had been 
renewed in the church of that great age, even if the 
meaning of the word had changed. 

The author of the letter takes issue with the tendency 
toward increasing laxity in the monastic communities 
for which he is writing. He expands Gregory’s few lines 
on this subject into ten pages. He summarizes his 
thoughts in a drastic formulation of what he calls 
the three benefits of faith in the Scriptures and the 

1 Plat. Protag. 339a (= Sim. frg. 4 Diehl), See also Simonides 
irg. 37 Diehl, which elaborates on the same idea of perfect 
virtue, which the poet visualizes as a deity living on an almost 
inaccessible mountain peak. Only a few hardy climbers reach 
the top after indescribable effort. The words used to suggest 
this effort very much resemble Gregory’s &6d0¢, xéuaetog and 
i8pa¢ where he speaks of the struggle for true arefé. One is 
also reminded of Hesiod’s ti¢ dpetig iS8p&ta Geol reomkpoWev 
2Oyxav. No doubt Gregory knew all these classical poems by 
heart. There is a faint echo of them in Macarius, but it is very 
improbable that he was brought up in a truly classical tradition. 
His rather stereotyped references to Socrates, Plato and Aristo- 
tle show that if he knew them at all it was only from the text- 
book. 
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three corresponding losses which devolve upon those 
who lack this faith. The three benefits ! are that 1) they 
accept the Holy Scriptures and the words of the Lord 
as divine truth, like loyal servants; 2) they have ever 
before their eyes the perfect goal (cxoxéc) of Christi- 
anity, and with their eyes fixed upon it they become 
braver and nobler every day by their ceaseless struggle 
and untiring effort to attain it; 3) having this goal of 
perfection before their eyes, they also have unshakable 
faith in the words of Christ that he who has really 
devoted himself to the service of God must attain the 
full measure of ‘apatheia’ and freedom. On the other 
hand, there are three damages or losses (PAaBor or 
Tyulat) of the opposite category #: 1) they do not 
trust the divine inspiration of the Scriptures and thus 
make God a liar; 2) they do not have the higher goal 
of Christianity before them and so have not yet arrived 
at true perfection, but thinking that they are of some 
importance they neither hunger and thirst after righte- 
ousness nor wage the hard struggle for it, since they 
are inflated by false pride and become lazy and indo- 
lent; 3) they believe that they stand on firm ground 
because they have acquired a few virtues, but they do 
not keep in mind the perfect ideal of Christianity, 
which constantly warns its adherents that they have 
not yet attained it; and so they cannot acquire true 
humility, poverty, and contrition of heart (odvrpudry), 
since they rely too much on external gestures and 
habits or on a few good deeds which they have done. 

To the distinction of these three kinds of benefit or 
loss which are the fruit of a strict or of a lax obser- 
vation of the ascetic ideal, the letter adds some further 
considerations of a similar nature which it would only 


1 See Macarius, Great Letter p. 292, 20. 
2 Op. cit. p. 294,16 sq. 
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be tiresome to reproduce’. The achievement of a servant 
who goes about his work without hesitation, even if he 
cannot fulfill his task completely, will be greater than 
that of the lazy servant who begins by saying that it 
is impossible for him to do all this work and wastes 
much of his time in procrastination ?. It should not be 
forgotten either that the high demands which the 
ascetic life makes on everyone do not imply the 
belief that human nature can accomplish them unaid- 
ed, On the contrary, they are based on faith in the 
divine assistance which will be given to a man of good 
will and in the power of God which makes possible the 
impossible. Those who do not have this faith are like 
the Israelites who did not enter the land of rest (xaté- 
mavo.c) but died in the desert after long years of 
wandering and hardship because of their lack of faith 
in the divine promise 4. The last section recapitulates 
what the author thinks he has proved in his letter. He 
once more defines the supreme ideal of the ascetic life 
as a long and Jaborious path of gradual perfection and 
sanctification, which finally leads those who adopt it 
to the perfect love of God, which will give them libera- 
tion from their passions, the much-desired ‘apatheia’, 
and with it the divine rest * 

All these additions made by the author of the letter 
after his paraphrase of Gregory’s treatise occupy about 
half of the space of the paraphrase itself. They form, 
in other words, a very substantial part of the letter. 
But they are made in the spirit of the treatise 
and of Gregory's theological ideas. Indeed, they 
could have been made by Gregory himself, and 


1 Op. cit. p. 295, 21. 

2 Op. cit. p. 295, 21-296, 12. 
3 Op. cit. p. 297, 4 Sq. 

* Op. cit. p. 298, 10 sq. 

5 Op, cit. p. 300, 16 sq. 
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perhaps some of them should have occurred to him 
when he was writing his book. The style is the same 
in the last part of the letter as in the first. That is to 
say, the author of the letter has succeeded in making 
out of this traditional material and his own thoughts 
and additions a work which, at least at first sight, 
gives the impression of a unified whole. He seems to 
have hoped that in this newly expanded and sermonizing 
form the valuable little work might serve its purpose 
again, and perhaps better than before, as a spiritual 
guide to the true ascetic life. A closer comparison of the 
final section with the first part of the letter cannot here 
be attempted. It shows that it is impossible to conclude 
from the absence of the final polemical part (p. 291, 8 sq.) 
in the Ephraem version! that this part was originally 
lacking and was added by another writer. The language 
is absolutely the same throughout the letter, as was 
said before; and even if the author added these last 
few pages at a later time, prompted perhaps by objec- 
tions with which his book had met, it still remains his 
own work. When the excerptor of Macarius, who made 
out of the text of the letter the two opuscula On Per- 
fection and On Prayer, was perusing this work, the 
final section was already in its present place 2. 

The points of difference between Gregory’s treatise 
and the letter are not of a dogmatic or theological 
nature, but are more stylistic. For example Gregory, 
as in his former ascetic writings, generally speaks in 
this treatise of the ascetic life as ‘the philosophical life’ 
and of the monks and monastic communities as ‘the 
philosophical band’ or ‘those who have chosen the 
philosophical life’. For these terms the letter substitutes 


1 See supra p. 162. 
* De orat. (P.G. XXXIV, 853-65) corresponds to Great Letter 
p. 268, 20-fin. 
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other less objectionable words. Thus, p. 41, 20 Gregory 
says that in his book he will answer the question which 
the monks had asked him, i.e. how the superiors should 
lead the philosophical band. Instead of this the letter 
writes: ‘how you should form a holy team and group 
(iepdv cuyxpétyux xat otigocs) of brethren’, The same 
phrase is used p. 234, 4. In other passages the letter 
unhesitatingly uses the technical term povacrnptoy, 
which Gregory never seems to apply. So p. 287, 4 
ob év toig wovaatyplorg &deAqot, a passage which clearly 
shows that the author is writing not only for the 
brethren of his own monastery but for a larger 
group of monasteries. This change of terminology was 
quite natural and continued as time went on. Thus the 
author likes the older word xpoeotéites, which Gregory 
uses for ‘superiors’, and Macarius keeps it in the text, 
but the excerptor of the letter in the opuscula replaces 
this word by é&nyotuevot, which at his time was the 
normal term for ‘superior’ in the monastic hierarchy 1. 
Gregory's word npoeotétes is in agreement with Basil’s 
terminology in the Redes. 

Professor Dérries thinks ? that the ‘monasteries’ and 
the ‘superiors’ of whom the letter speaks must have 
been linked together by some special tie of common 
conviction, and he suggests that this link was their 
alleged Messalian heresy, traces of which he finds in 
the Macarian writings in general and therefore expects 
to detect also in this most important document of their 
ascetic doctrine. He concludes this especially from the 
fact that the author of the letter is addressing a whole 
group of monasteries with apparent authority and that 
he appeals in particular to the rank of ‘those who 
pray’ (der Stand der ‘Beter’), whose rights and duties 


1 £Enyotpevot cf. De perf. (P.G. XXXIV, 848 B). See p. 83. 
® Loe. cit. p. 156. 
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he discusses (Dérries p. 156). These conclusions have 
been questioned by W. Volker, who could find in 
these works nothing that prevents us from deriving 
their essential contents from the classical patristic 
tradition!. This opinion, though formulated only as a 
general impression, has been proved correct by our 
analysis of the letter of Macarius, since we have dis- 
covered its only source to be the treatise of Gregory 
of Nyssa. The most extensive theological document 
which we possess under Macarius’ name must therefore 
now be considered free from every suspicion of Messa- 
lian heresy. The plurality of monasteries which it 
addresses was already addressed in its source, and the 
authority of the writer was that of Gregory of Nyssa. 
The ‘praying monks’ who are distinguished from the 
‘serving brethren’ (S:axovodvtes) are not the sect of 
the ‘Euchitai’, as Dorries suggests, but they are two 
different classes of monks, already distinguished and 
recognized in the treatise of Gregory 2. The polemic 
of the final part of the letter against mere external 


1° W. Volker in Theologische Literaturzeittung 1943 col. 132 
sq.: ‘Ich habe von Anfang an Villecourts These vom messalia- 
nischen Ursprung der sog. Makarius-Homilien mit unverhohle- 
nem Misstrauen gegeniibergestanden und ich bin durch das 
umfangreiche Buch von Dérries ... nicht von meiner Skepsis 
geheilt worden. Mir erscheint das Fundament viel zu schmal, 
um auf grund einiger weniger Ubereinstimmungen zwischen 
den Homilien und der Liste des Johannes Damascenus das 
ganze umfangreiche Material den Messalianern zuzuschreiben 
und dann von hier aus deren Bewegung zu charakterisieren, 
eine grosse Fiihrerpersénlichkeit auftauchen zu lassen, von der 
wir sonst nichts wissen, und diese nicht allein in Widerspruch 
zur Kirche und zum Monchtum, sondern auch zum Vulgar- 
messalianismus ... zu setzen’. 

* De inst. Chr. 79, 148q., especially 80, 2sq., 81, 6 sq. of 
ebyduevor and of Aowot contrasted; 82, 15 and 17 of ebydpevor 
wat of gt. vamio. contrasted; the same distinction, cf. 87, 9. 
At 87, 13 the second group are called of d:axovotvtes or epya- 
Gdpevor. 
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virtues and works has nothing to do with the Messalian 
heresy and its extreme spiritualism. It is the spiritualism 
of Gregory of Nyssa, who in his treatise makes the same 
attacks on the laxity and externalization of certain 
kinds of monastic practice and insists on the power of 
a living faith and true Christian charity. 

This result stands independently of the question of 
who the author of the letter was. If his name was not 
Macarius but Symeon, as the Arabic version? suggests, 
this Symeon cannot be the leader of the Messalians 
with whom he is identified by Dorries. The only way 
to save the Messalian hypothesis would be to detach 
the letter, 1.e. the main work of ‘Macarius’ (or Symeon), 
from the rest of his works and to deny the identity of 
its author with the writer of the homilies. But even 
though our final judgement on this point must perhaps 
be postponed until the critical edition of Macarius is 
published, there seems to me a strong deterrent to 
such a solution to the problem, now that the letter 
has been revealed in its true light. Both content and 
style of the homilies bespeak the identity of their 
author with the writer of the letter, although we have 
to take into account the possibility of an intrusion of 
secondary material into this large collection, which 
varies considerably in our manuscripts. 

1 I do not know whether or not there is a Slavic translation 
of the Great Letter, as there are of other works of Macarius. 
These have recently been examined by R. A. Klostermann, 
Die slavische Uberlieferung der Makariusschriften (Goteborg’s 
Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets-Samhalles Handlingar S.F. 
Ser. A Bd. 4 no. 3). These Slavic translations give the name of 


the author as Symeon, like the Arabic versions of the homilies 
and the Great Letter. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GREGORY OF NYSSA AND THE THEOLOGY 
OF THE SPIRITUAL HOMILIES 
OF ‘MACARIUS’ 


The rediscovered treatise of Gregory of Nyssa has 
proved a key to a real understanding of the Great 
Letter of ‘Macarius’ to the monks. This result prompts 
us to apply our newly-acquired knowledge, namely that 
Gregory was the great authority for Macarius in matters 
of ascetic theology, to the other works of Macarius, the 
so-called spiritual homilies. For even if he had a special 
reason for using Gregory’s treatise on the ascetic life 
so extensively in a didactic letter dealing with the same 
subject, it would be strange if no trace of Gregory’s 
influence were to be found in the homilies in which he 
addresses a similar audience, as can be seen from the 
nature of their contents. In the letter we see that 
Gregory’s language and thought have helped greatly 
in shaping the thought and theological terminology of 
the author. If the same could be said of the homilies, 
this would be of decisive importance for establishing 
the identity of the author of the letter and of the 
homilies that our manuscripts have preserved under 
the name ‘Macarius’. It would also confirm the impres- 
sion that the dependence of Macarius on Gregory of 
Nyssa goes far beyond a mere occasional borrowing, and 
this in turn would explain the fact that the author tried 
to revive the Gregorian tradition in his monastic com- 
munity by paraphrasing and expanding Gregory’s 
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treatise in toto. The recognition of Gregory of Nyssa 
as Macarius’ chief authority would greatly contribute 
to the solution of the problem of the allegedly Messa- 
lian, i.e. heretic, origin of Macarius’ theological views. 
A full analysis of all the homilies being beyond the 
scope of this book, I shall content myself with exam- 
ining a number of these works; for it will not be neces- 
sary to examine every page of Macarius meticulously 
in order to arrive at a clear result. I regret that for 
this I shall have to depend on Migne’s edition, which 
is very incomplete and offers a defective text; but for 
the purpose of this inquiry it will perhaps form a 
sufficient basis. 

The letter has shown that even where Macarius is 
paraphrasing a text of Gregory of Nyssa from be- 
ginning to end, he adds much of his own !. His thought 
can be said to take Gregory as point of departure and 
then to expand and vary its model. The same seems 
to be true for many of the homilies, though the influ- 
ence of Gregory is not equally conspicuous in all parts 
of them. To start with Hom. XL, which is concerned 
with external askests and its various activities ?, the 
author asks which of them is most important and 
therefore first in rank. The answer is that all virtues 
are linked with one another (éxdédevta. m&oat). For 
like a= spiritual chain (rvevpatixh GAvorg) they 
depend one upon the other: prayer upon charity, 
charity upon joyfulness, joyfulness upon meekness, 
meekness upon humility, humility upon service, service 
upon hope, hope upon faith, faith upon obedience, 
obedience upon simplicity. On the other hand there is 
a corresponding chain of vices, likewise dependent one 
upon another. We are familiar with this idea of the 

1 See p. 188 sq. 

2 PG, XXXIV, 761-68. 
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chain from Gregory’s treatise (see supra p. 128), and 
have found it again in the Great Letter of ‘Macarius’ }. 
He took it from Gregory, but, as we have shown, in 
copying the words of his source he reversed the order 
of the virtues that he found in Gregory and in a some- 
what scholastic manner added the parallel chain of the 
vices, whereas Gregory only suggests the latter 7. The 
order and names of both virtues and vices are the same 
in the letter (and in the excerpt De perfectione that 
was made from it, see supra p. 159) and in the fortieth 
homily. Thus Macarius’ differences from Gregory are 
consistent throughout, but these differences are only 
slight and are characteristic of his manner of using his 
source. Like the letter, the homily goes on to say that 
the corner-stone of all good effort (xepdAatov maons 
omovdy¢ a&yab%c) and the peak of all achievement 
(xopugatoy t&v xatopbwudtwv) is persistence in prayer 
(moooxaptepety ty ebyy) 5. Again we can trace this 
thought back to Gregory’s treatise, in which prayer is 
given the same prominent rank among all the activities 
of a monk *. All other virtues can be acquired by it 
for prayer establishes the communion of the soul with 
God, the source of all spiritual power, and links it with 
Him in ineffable love. He who compels himself to 
persevere in prayer is inflamed to divine evds and 
ardent desire for God by the spiritual love in him and 
receives the grace of the sanctifying perfection of the 
Spirit 5. Each of these terms occurs many times in 
Gregory’s writings and in the treatise, where they are 


1 See Greg. De inst. Chr. 77, 15-78, 21; Mac. Gr. L. 268, 1 sq. 

2 Cf. De inst. Chr. 78, 6 xaOanee drevavtlov } rovnela tobe éav- 
THs piroug dia t&v olxclav abtiis pepGSv ent thy boydtny xatcyer 
manta. 

3 See Hom. XL, col. 764 B, section B’. 

* Cf. De inst. Chr. 78, 8 sq. 

5 Hom. XL, col. 764 B. 
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found together with the theory of the chain: the 
Tpooxaptepety tH ely}, the éxxatecOa: Zowst, the terms 
pws and né00¢ with reference to the mystical rela- 
tionship of the religious soul to God, the concept 
of cuvagera, another favorite word of Gregory for the 
disposition of the ascetic mind (d:a8eo1g tod vod) 
with regard to God, and the idea that prayer is the 
activity of the mind that by its évépyew sets in 
motion the process of sanctification and perfection 
(&ytaotix teAecétyc) through the reception of the Spirit }. 
Likewise the phrase ‘to compel oneself’ to persevere 
in prayer (dvayxaCov éxutdv) is typically Gregorian, 
though he generally uses the synonym f.d4feo8u instead, 
which Macarius takes over from him many times in 
the letter 7. 

In the following part of the homily there are a 
number of questions and answers appended to this 
introductory section. This is the well-known method of 
teaching that is frequently found in both pagan and 
Christian literature during the period in which the 
latter arose 3. In the homilies of Macarius it is used 
many times. Some of these so-called homilies are real 
sermons, but others are in reality mere starting points 
(&popyat) for a discussion in the question and answer 
style, while still others consist exclusively of questions 
and answers. It is obvious that this is not merely a 
literary form that the author has chosen at will, but 
that this mixture of homilies with questions and 
answers reflects the actual teaching of the spiritual 
leader of a monastic community. The questions in 

1 De inst. Chr. 78, 8 and 13; 78, 15-16; 78, II-12. 

2 De inst. Chr. 46, 17. 

2 See the Solutiones of Priscian the Neoplatonist. H. 
Dorries op. cit. p. 451-470 illustrates this method of nedotg 


and éréxprorg from the Rules of Basil and the "Epwrticets xal 
a&noxploe¢ of Anastasius Sinaita. 
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Hom. XL all arise from the preceding words about 
the ‘chain of virtues’, which, as we have shown, are 
taken from Gregory’s treatise. The author accepts this 
theory of sanctification offered him by the monastic 
tradition, but he is confronted with several problems 
implied in it. One of them is this: Since some people 
sell their property and free their slaves and fulfill the 
commandments, but do not try to receive the Spirit 
in this world, do they by living in this way not enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven?! The author in his answer 
calls this a subtle question (Aéyog Aewtd¢). It gives 
him an opportunity to introduce another important 
idea of his theory of the ascetic life, likewise taken 
from Gregory of Nyssa. There are people, he says, 
who think that there is one Kingdom and one hell. 
They are, so to speak, the Either-Or thinkers of late 
ancient asceticism. But, the author goes on, we say 
that there are many degrees (Gayot) and many dif- 
ferences (Stapopat) and measures (uétpa), not only in 
the Kingdom of God but also in hell. Just as the soul 
is active not only in one part of the body but in all its 
parts, just as it works not only in the brain but also 
moves the feet, so the Deity comprehends all creatures 
from heaven down to the abyss below, dwells in them, 
and is present everywhere in its creation even though 
it exists apart from creation because of its immeasurable 
nature. It attends to all men and governs everything 
according to reason (xat& Aéyov). And since there are 
those who pray without knowing what they are seeking, 
and others who fast and others who persevere in 
service, God in His justice gives each of them his 
reward according to the measure of his faith. For what 
they do, they do because of their fear of God. But not 
all are ‘sons’ or ‘kings’ or ‘heirs’. There are in this 
1 Hom. XL, col. 764, section I’. 
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world murderers, fornicators, and robbers, and there 
are others who distribute their goods to the poor. The 
Lord attends to both kinds (mpooéyet). To those who 
do good he gives rest (&véravotc), and so they have 
their reward. There are large measures, and there are 
small measures (uétpx); and there are differences even 
of light and of glory. There are punishments of hell 
for those who have committed small sins as well as 
for poisoners and robbers. Those who say that there is 
only one Kingdom and only one hell and that there 
are no degrees (Gayot) are wrong. Think of all the 
people who crowd the theaters and devote themselves 
to other kinds of vain pursuit! And think of those who 
are just beginning to pray and to tear God! God attends 
to both, and as a just judge He prepares rest and 
peace for the one and punishment for the other. 

We are familiar with the idea of steps or degrees 
(BxBof) in the soul’s ascent to perfection from Gre- 
gory’s treatise and other ascetic works. There we find 
it said also that the Spirit assists man according to 
the degree or measure of his faith and to the stage of 
his ‘spiritual age’ (uétpov fArxtag mvevpatixyc) 2. The 
author of the homily is firmly rooted in this kind of 
thought and finds great encouragement in it. For 
where there are steps, there is progress, even if it be 
slow and gradual. The complementary idea to the 
‘steps’ is that of the combat, the ever renewed effort 
(xévoc, &yav) that we find stressed so often in Gregory’s 
treatise and in his other works on the gradual progress 
of the spiritual life, the Vita Moysis, the In Psalmos, 
the In Cantica, and the rest 2. We find it also in the 
next section (E’) of the homily. But although the 
author follows Gregory in his thought, the power of 


1 De inst. Chr. 44, 208q.; 45, 7 8Q.; 46, 7-15. 
3 See p. 141. 
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his own imagination prompts him to invent ever new 
images to illustrate these ideas. The idea that life is 
an &yov reminded every citizen of the late ancient 
Hellenized world of the horse and chariot races in the 
hippodrome at Constantinople or Antioch, and the 
famous image of the chariot of the soul and its two 
horses in Plato’s Phaedrus associated itself easily with 
the idea of an &yev in the soul of man. Macarius visual- 
izes a theater in the human heart where evil spirits 
wrestle with the soul, with God and His angels as 
spectators. He sees new tempting thoughts (Acyzopot) 
rising every hour in the soul, springing in part from the 
wickedness of man’s nature. For the soul harbors many 
hidden thoughts (anéxpvpor Aoyouot), which it begets 
and bears on the spur of the moment. The letter of 
Macarius has shown us that this whole trend of thought 
came to the author from Gregory’s ascetic theology, in 
which the division of visible deeds and hidden thoughts 
(Aoytsuct) and the corresponding division of sins 
(&papthata) plays an important part 1. The author of 
the homily, who betrays his (indirect ?) knowledge of 
the ‘philosophers of the world’ throughout his sermons 
and expressly refers to them by name now and then 
(he names Aristotle, Plato, and Socrates) #, visualizes 
the spiritual chariot race of the soul in which the vote 
acts as charioteer (yvioyocs), holding the reins of the 
Aoytopot and running against the chariot of Satan to 


2 De inst. Chr. 49, 17; 50, 11-17; 53, 12; 54, 3. In these and 
other similar passages, either Aoyopol are opposed to xpakeug 
or bad and good thoughts are distinguished and the bad thoughts 
classified as sins like bad deeds. Both ideas occur often in 
Gregory’s other works also. 

2 Hom. XLV, col. 785D, section B’ sogol xatd xédcpov, 
XLII, col. 769 C, section A’ of cogol tod xdcpou *Aptatotérns 
IDatwv 7 Lewxedtms. The order of these great philosophers is 
not exactly that which we would find in the fourth century. 
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overturn it 1. This lively imagination carries the author 
away more than once and. suggests to him realistic 
pictures that have a purely spiritual meaning but that 
could nevertheless be easily misunderstood by people 
of a more earthbound and materialistic habit of thought. 
One wonders whether some of the heretic ideas that 
have more recently been attributed to him were not 
of this kind. A mystic of his type, i.e. a man not only 
dwelling in heaven but standing with both feet on the 
hard ground of this earth and wrestling with the 
terrifying realities of human sin and corruption, must 
feel the presence of the Devil in the soul of man just 
as keenly as the presence ot the Holy Spirit. But he 
also feels strongly the impossibility of two such hostile 
factions sharing the same camp. The realistic symbolism 
of his language, which has aroused dogmatic suspicion, 
invariably springs from the dramatic way in which he 
visualizes the battle of good and evil in the soul of 
man *, 

The second question (Z’) is also connected with the 
practical application of the theory of degrees or steps 
(8a8ot) to the monastic life and its activities. If we 
accept Gregory’s idea that the pilgrimage of the true 
ascetic advances by steps, but also adopt his theory 
that prayer is the supreme grade of perfection, why 
do those who have reached this exalted height not 
always remain (Snoyévovct) in the quiet (évéraverc) 
of prayer and contemplation, but say that they ‘cannot 
pray’ ?? Apparently this question comes directly from 


1 Hom, XL, col. 765, section E’. 

* Here too Gregory had led the way by insisting in the De 
inst. Chr. 56, 6sq. and 14 sq. that the forces of good and those 
of evil cannot dwell together in the same soul; he had illustrated 
the impossibility by vivid images. 

® The text of this question in Migne 765 C, el dvinavate tot 
is obviously corrupt. Instead of Puy} we ought to read edyh. 
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practical monastic experience, but this experience has 
greatly surprised those who are themselves still far 
from the quiet life of the praying monk and, in the 
midst of their own wearisome service (S:axovia), long 
for that wonderful life. The answer is that the abundance 
of this quiet gives those who enjoy it greater sympathy 
with others, and thereby new obligations. It leads them 
to another kind of service: they want to visit their 
brethren (émoxébacba, tobe d&deApotc) in order to ad- 
minister the Word to them. Nature itself causes 
them to go and see the brethren to tell them the Word 
and to fulfill the work of agapé. There is nothing new 
in this answer, but it illustrates well the situation out 
of which Gregory’s treatise was rewritten and then 
expounded in the homilies by the author. The treatise is 
the code to which the community is supposed to live up. 
But the attempt to apply it to monastic practice leads 
to many doubts and problems, which the author tries 
to solve by the question and answer method. And it 
is this discussion that reveals the true importance of 
Gregory’s rules for the monastic life. The insight into 
this relation of rule and routine makes the theory more 
real and shows that the tradition of monasticism is 
indeed both simultaneously: the general doctrine and 
the ever new problems created by its application to 
the reality of the daily practice. 

The third question is perhaps deliberately formulated 
in a rather naive fashion: How can the two persons 
(moedcwna) of grace and sin exist simultaneously in the 
heart? Obviously the question is suggested by the 
previous image of the chariot race in the circus of the 
human heart at which both God and the Devil are 
present as spectators. If grace and sin can be called 
two persons, they must be visualized as the Holy Ghost 
and the Devil in person. Therefore the master had to 
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descend with a smile from the highest level of ab- 
stract spirituality to the plain of the concrete. Ima~- 
gine that a fire is burning under a kitchen pot and 
that you throw wood onto the fire. It begins to burn, 
and what is in the pot boils and steams, since the 
fire is burning underneath it from without. But if 
you neglect the fire it dies down until it is almost 
extinguished. So with grace, the heavenly fire within you: 
when you pray and give your thoughts to the love of 
Christ, see how in doing so you have put on wood and 
how your thoughts catch fire and flame into desire for 
Christ. The Spirit, even if it departs, being outside you, 
is both inside and outside the soul, just as the heat is 
both inside and outside the pot. If you neglect it and 
give yourself to worldly interests and occupations, the 
old wickedness returns and soon afflicts the whole man. 
But again the mind begins to tum to God and to seek 
Him more intensely; the fire flares up and both in- 
flames and gives rest to the soul (@értov xat avanadov). 
In the answer we no longer hear of two persons coex-’ 
isting in the soul, as the naively worded question seems 
to suggest. Perfect grace and absolute sin do not really 
dwell together at the same time. And yet man must 
have tasted hell and death in order to distinguish 
bitter and sweet, death and life; so the presence of the 
one is linked with the experience of the other. Then, 
by a sudden change of metaphor, the growth of grace 
inside man is called a slow process comparable to the 
gradual pulling of a fish from the depths of the sea 
with the rod by which it has been caught. Obviously 
the author is attempting to illustrate his thought by 
these shifting metaphors, which are not really in 
harmony with each other and in fact obstruct each other. 
These ‘answers’ must have been jotted down on the 
spur of the moment and never polished for publication. 
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This is confirmed by the next homily (XLI). Man’s 
soul is an abyss; when sin takes possession of a man, 
sin itself becomes an abyss. Then, changing this meta- 
phor, the author describes how sin entering man seizes 
upon the ‘pastures of the soul’ to their uttermost 
extent, like an enormous tree, the roots of which reach 
down to the depths of the earth. Then when grace 
with its divine energy seizes the soul, giving it help 
from above, it first extends over only a part of it, but 
does not illuminate the entire soul at once. Indeed, 
sin still occupies large stretches of it, and much labor 
and effort are required, which work in man according 
to the grace given him. There is an initial period during 
which man’s will is tested to see wether or not it is 
able to preserve its love of God pure and undefiled, 
without making common cause with evil but dedicating 
itself entirely to grace. Then, after this time of pro- 
bation, grace takes possession of the soul and pene- 
trates its innermost recesses until the soul is completely 
permeated and ruled by it. The greatest enemies of the 
progress of grace are pride (otyotc) and lack of humi- 
lity. He who abounds in grace must deem himself poor 
and unworthy and in need of help. In this entire homily 
(XLI) the author closely follows Gregory of Nyssa, his 
model, who stresses the gradual growth of the soul 
again and again and warns against pride and self- 
reliance in almost the same words. Again we see how 
Macarius applies the ideas of Gregory’s treatise to his 


1 P.G, XXXIV, 768 c. Here it is quite clear that the author 
had at his disposal a certain number of such metaphors and used 
them frequently, but he finally began applying them confusedly 
without being aware that they cancelled each other out. In 
spite of his vivid imagination, ‘Macarius’ in his use of language 
suffers from a lack of aesthetic sensitivity. I have therefore 
refrained from touching up the picture, but have translated the 
text word for word in order to preserve the impression it makes. 
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own practice in teaching his monks. Indeed, his entire 
mystic vocabulary is colored by that of his model. 

As we go on reading we grow more and more conscious 
of the fact that these ideas and images recur again and 
again in the homilies of Macarius with constant varia- 
tions. Thus in the first homily the soul is compared 
to a stadium in which thoughts (Acy:oyot), good and 
bad, clash against each other like chariots in a chariot 
race 1, with the Lord or the Holy Ghost as the chari- 
oteer (460 A-B). The author assures his listeners that 
these are not mere empty words but the realities of 
the spiritual life (460 C-461 C), and thereby confirms 
our impression that this strong feeling is the source 
from which all his images have sprung. In his desire 
to make concreté the power of the internal realities 
of the religious life over man, he becomes a poet who 
thinks in visual symbols. It is almost inevitable that 
a prosaic and matter-of-fact mind should mistake these 
spiritual realities for entities having an existence in 
time and space, particularly since the author himself 
often seems to forget to distinguish between them in > 
his fervent eagerness to make us see his vision of the 
battle with evil as it were with our very eyes. It is 
precisely by this desire and by his great gift for drama- 
tizing and making dynamic the unceasing struggle of 
the spiritual world against the powers of darkness that 
Macarius surpasses the more classical thought and 
language of Gregory of Nyssa. In his excess of enthu- 
siasm Macarius creates his own Gregory of Nyssa, and 
after reading his homilies it is easy to understand why 
notwithstanding his great admiration for that mystic 
thinker he had to rewrite his treatise in his own idiom. 
In the same way he rewrites all of Gregory’s thought 
in his homilies freely and creatively and no longer 


1 Mac. hom. I sect. 0. 
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follows his guide from line to line. The reader of Gregory 
sees the thoughts and words of this author gleaming 
and sparkling everywhere throughout the fabric of 
Macarius’ language, but they have been made an 
organic element of it, and in this perfect blend they are 
no longer borrowed but have become his own. 

A great many of Gregory’s favorite ideas and terms 
appear in the first homily: e.g., ‘the soul that has been 
found worthy (xataEwletox) to receive the Spirit’ is 
a phrase we have found closely connected with Gregory’s 
theory of the cooperation of the Holy Ghost with man’s 
own effort, making him worthy of divine assistance 1. 
The entire homily is dominated by the idea that the 
soul itself becomes light (péic yiverat) when the 
heavenly light comes to dwell in it. This idea, which 
is found in Gregory’s treatise 2, takes on various new 
forms in Macarius. The soul becomes ‘all eye’ (6Ay 
opbarudss), ‘all face’ (8An medcurov), ‘all light’ (Ay ¢éc), 
and the famous vision of Ezekiel of the four beasts 
with eyes all over their bodies (6Aédq8arna Cea) is inter- 
preted in this way. The soul that has become light 
and pneuma &dy 8 Gdov, as Macarius says, using a 
well-known Stoic phrase, becomes the ‘dwelling place 
of the Spirit’ and a ‘throne of God’. Illuminated from 
above it is filled with the ineffable beauty of the glory 
of light radiating from the face of Christ. So the souls 
of the saints are the light of the world. 

Further Gregorian elements in Macarius’ first homily 
are the idea of the liberation of the soul from the 1a6y 
and its separation from the world, that radical reva- 
luation of the goods of life which sees poverty where 
others see wealth and wealth where they see poverty. 
This implies the idea of the internal riches of the soul 


1 See p. 88,95 and elsewhere. 
® De inst. Chr. 48, 4; 50, 5; 51, 22; 56, 19; 83, 8; cf. 78, 14. 
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that has returned to its own nature and has died to 
the life of darkness. We are told to take upon ourselves 
of our own free will the poverty of the ascetic life in 
order to attain heavenly wealth. At the end of the 
homily we find quoted, effectively but somewhat 
abruptly, the biblical story (Luc. 18, 7) of the widow 
and the unjust judge who yields to her persistent 
entreaties. Gregory in his treatise cites this passage 
several times in order to prove that the way to salvation 
is by constant prayer}, and Macarius takes over and 
uses the same passage many times in the same con- 
nection. Again, many resemblances to Gregory occur 
in the second and third homilies. The second speaks of 
the captivity and servitude of the soul, referring to the 
theory of the xé0y and the soul’s liberation from their 
rule. The ideal is described in Gregory’s usual way: 
man’s will is by nature® to be pure and undefiled 
(xafapdc, &uwpoc, domtdoc), but his own power to 
achieve this state is insufficient. The details of Macarius’ 
treatment of this topic are his own. His close relation- 
ship to Gregory of Nyssa is even more conspicuous in 
the third homily. ‘The brethren shall live with one 
another in great agapé, whether they pray or read the 
Scriptures or do some kind of work’ ’. This beginning 
reminds us at once of Gregory’s treatise, which declares 
in its very title that it is concerned with the problem 
of how ascetics ought to live together (ovvetvar 
d&dAHAotc). From the treatise we are also familiar with 
the distinction of the different categories of monks to 
which Macarius refers, and their conflicting views and 
grievances about life in a monastery *, Since Macarius 


1 De inst. Chr. 57, 17:8q.; 58, 38q.; 80, 6. 

See p. 49; 75; 79 etc. 

® Hom. III, col. 468 C. 

« De inst. Chr. 80, 15; 81, 6; 87, 3 and 9. See p. 193 sq. 
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had dwelt particularly on this problem in his retracta- 
tion of Gregory’s work}, we are not surprised to see 
him return to it in this sermon. 

The Gregorian elements that it contains are for the 
most part literal and unmistakable. Thus we find 
ourselves reminded of Gregory’s comparison of the 
monastic life with that of the angels 3, a life of concord, 
peace, and love, without envy or conceit *. Like his 
source, Macarius stresses the necessity of a division of 
the functions of the community among the monks who 
pray, those who read, and those who work (468 A). In 
some details he is more specific than Gregory, as for 
example when he says that the same persons cannot 
pray day and night; they should pray for six hours 
(468 D). The praying brethren must not find fault with 
those who work, and those who work must not envy 
those who pray; they must complement each other’s 
function *. Thus Gregory’s precepts about this are 
rendered in their entirety in Macarius’ own words, and 
Gregory's statement that the most important of all 
things is persistence in prayer is not lacking either 
(469 B). Gregory’s insistence on the fight against hidden 
sins of thought is stressed here as well as in Macarius’ 


1 See p. 188sq. and p. 195 sq. 

3 Hom. III col. 468 C &v tedmov of ev odpavots Kyyedot obvetoty 
wanros, cf. De inst. Chr. 70, 19. 

3 On budvore see Hom, III loc. cit. and De inst. Chr. 67, 6 
and 70, 21. elpyvy and dyénn are mentioned constantly by 
Gregory. 

4 Cf. De inst. Chr. 80, 15 and 81, 6 sq. Gregory’s idea (80, 16) 
that those who pray acquire or accumulate a wonderful treasure, 
which the other share with them as a common good (cf. 81, 6-r0), 
recurs in Mac. Hom. III sect. B’ (468 D), but slightly dramatized: 
‘And he who works may say of him who prays, ‘‘The treasure 
that my brother acquires I possess also, since it is our common 
treasure’, Macarius goes into even more detail in order to 
make this advantage clear to those who work or read. See also 
Gr. L. p. 284, 11 sq. 
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letter1. Obviously there had been some resistance 
among the monks against accepting Gregory’s subtle 
distinction between sins of deed and sins of thought, or 
at least they had questioned the possibility of allowing 
it to influence monastic practice. Of the sins of thought, 
they said, God must take care. The Lord requires only 
visible fruits from man. Macarius insists that every 
man should also make war against his evil thoughts, 
but that to eradicate sin entirely is possible only with 
the help of God. This divine assistance is given only 
to those who fight. In describing the psychological facts 
of this struggle Macarius draws upon his own rich 
experience, but he is in basic agreement with his 
authority, Gregory of Nyssa, in declaring that this 
struggle is the essence and kernel of ascetic piety 3. 
This idea pervades not only one but all of his sermons, 
as it pervades Gregory’s thought. By constant struggle 
(&BAor, mévor, xduator, &ywv, etc.) man frees himself 
from the fetters of the natural world and is able to 
renounce not only the external goods of life but also 
his own soul (Hom. IV 485 C). All of Gregory’s favorite 
ideas and phrases recur again and again in the spiritual 
homilies of Macarius: the divine Zpwe and xd80¢ of the 
soul, depicted as the bride of Christ ready to receive 
her bridegroom; the comparison of the unprepared soul 
with the foolish virgins who did not keep their lamps 
in readiness; the complete devotion of the soul to God’s 
will; gradual progress (xpoxomy); perfect axaBerx; the 
dikxptatg of good and bad and its importance; xpoc- 


1 De inst. Chr. 50, 9 sq., especially 11 and 14-15; also 53, 12 
sq. Cf. Mac. Gr. L. p. 241, 10 sq. and supra p. 214. 

2 Hom, III 4609 B. 

3 Hom. III 469 C-D. Macarius here varies Gregory’s classical 
words &yav, &O0Aoc, xduatoc, etc. by substituting the graphic 
verbs dvtinaArater, dvtipdyeoOar, Sctpar and dapyvor, dvertirtetv, 
etc. 
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xorkGabat 7 Xprots; the warning against seeking the 
praise of men and vainglory, instead of waiting for 
the divine judgment. and reward. 

These ideas form the framework of Macarius’ ascetic 
theology. He then fills this inherited framework with 
the abundant wealth of his own spiritual experience, 
his overflowing rhetoric, and his fiery mystical enthu- 
siasm. Thus everything is new and nevertheless old. 
There is an amazing identity in the basic structure 
of the theological theories of the two men, but Macarius’ 
theological thought is far from being a mere copy of 
the ideas of Gregory that he adopts. He has enriched 
them by living them wholeheartedly and giving expres- 
sion to this internal life. Evidently Gregory of Nyssa 
is accepted by Macarius not only as an author of lofty 
ideas but as providing the most exhaustive formulation 
of the ascetic theological tradition, which the new 
generation wanted to keep alive. It is worth noticing 
that all of Macarius’ homilies move on the high plane 
of the mystic thought and symbolism of Gregory of 
Nyssa, rather than following along the more practical 
line of the monastic legislation of Basil’s Rules, which 
seem to be taken for granted. 

On the other hand, it would be wrong to say that 
everything in the homilies that is not directly derived 
from Gregory of Nyssa originated in Macarius’ own 
thought. Besides Gregory’s high speculation on the 
true spiritual meaning of the ascetic ideal, there appear 
in these sermons, and especially in the questions the 
interlocutors ask, unmistakable elements of more 
popular monastic tradition as we know it from the 
usual moralizing monastic stories. This accounts for 
the presence in the homilies of some of the super- 
stitions that have led some modern scholars to think 
that Macarius was a follower of the so-called Messalian 
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heresy, if not the actual leader of this sect (Villecourt, 
Wilmart, Dorries). If this were true, we would then 
have to admit that Gregory of Nyssa must have been 
held in high esteem by this group of heretics and must 
have been thought of by them as being in full harmony 
with their queer and somewhat absurd ideas, if not 
indeed as their true founder. But in reality this is not 
plausible at all, and it seems much more likely that 
Macarius interpreted those of his beliefs that scholars 
have compared with what little we know of the Messa- 
lian sect in a more spiritual sense, and did not take 
them from this heretic group but from some common 
monastic tradition. At any rate we have to judge his 
real intentions by the predominance of the spiritualism 
of Gregory in his’ work, rather than by these scattered 
traces of popular superstition. J. Stiglmayr, who 
hesitated to accept Villecourt’s hypothesis of a strong 
influence of the Messalian sect on Macarius, has already 
proved by a careful re-examination of the arguments 
set forth in support of this view that they are not 
really convincing. There is a semblance of truth in 
them, but on closer inspection the difference between 
Macarius and the Messalian ideas appears very great 1. 

I do not want to repeat here what Stiglmayr has 
pointed out, correctly and in great detail, against the 
identification of both. As we have said before, not even 
the name Symeon, which part of our manuscript 
tradition offers in place of the erroneous name Macarius 
of Egypt, proves anything for the Messalian hypothesis, 
since belief in the identity of this Symeon with the 
leader of the Messalians rests on the presupposition 
that the content of the homilies is Messalian, and this 


1 See J. Stighmayr, Pseudomakarius und die Afiermystik der 
Messalianer (Zeitschr. f. Kathol. Theologie 49 (1925) Pp. 244-260). 
See also W. Vélker’s review previously quoted, p. 206 n. I. 
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presupposition cannot be proved. Quite apart from the 
differences between ‘Macarius’ and the Messalian 
heresies that are reported by our ancient sources! 
(Timotheus of Constantinople and John of Damascus), 
a serious chronological difficulty arises now that the 
provenance of most of Macarius’ theological ideas from 
Gregory of Nyssa has been shown. The Messalian errors 
were attacked as early as the Council of Antioch (380) 
by Amphilochius of Iconium, a close friend of Basil and 
Gregory (!), and they were specified and solemnly 
condemned by the Synod of Side (390). At that time 
Gregory’s treatise on the ascetic life (De tnstituto 
Christiano) was not yet written. It is therefore impos- 
sible that Macarius’ writings, which are based on that 
work of Gregory’s old age and include Macarius’ com- 
plete paraphrase of it, were composed a considerable 
time before this date (380-390) and were condemned 
before their source was written. The only firmly esta- 
blished facts on which we have to depend from now 
on in dating Macarius’ life and writings are the influence 
Gregory of Nyssa exercised on them and the paraphrase 
that Macarius made of one of Gregory’s late works. 
This compels us to assign Macarius’ floruit to the fifth 
century. 

The paraphrase of Gregory’s treatise appears also 
under the name of Ephraem Syrus, as we have mentioned 
before, and there is an abridged version of this para- 
phrase in Syriac under the name of ‘Macarius’. These 
facts at least prove the great popularity of Gregory’s 
treatise in this part of the Eastern Church. The Symeon 
to whom the paraphrase as well as the homilies are 
attributed by the Arabic and Slavic versions (and also 
some of the homilies in the Greek manuscripts) is called 
‘the Stylite’. It is very probable that the attribution 


1 See Dorries op. cit. p. 425 8q. 
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to this famous name is just as arbitrary as that to 
Macarius of Egypt or that of other ascetic treatises to 
the same Symeon Stylites or to Paphnutius, who was 
also a great figure among the first Egyptian desert 
fathers. In the same way some of the letters contained 
in the New Testament proudly display in their title 
the name of one of the apostles, not to speak of the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, under whose 
names many a secondary product has found shelter. 
The Symeon Stylites who lived at the beginning of 
the fifth century in North Syria has as little claim to 
the title of writer as has Macarius of Egypt. Ephraem 
is excluded as author of the Macarian corpus both by 
style and date, since he was dead by the time Gregory’s 
treatise was written. Before a great ascetic teacher and 
leader of a community of monks could use Gregory of 
Nyssa as he is used throughout the Macarian homilies 
and paraphrased in Macarius’ Great Letter, a fairly 
long interval of time must have elapsed. This excludes 
the beginning of the fifth century as the time when 
these works originated. 

Their origin remains a mystery, but as terminus ante 
quem we can establish the date at which a Syriac 
manuscript containing an abridged paraphrase of the 
Great Letter of Macarius was copied. According to its 
subscription }, this codex was written in the year 534. 
The Great Letiey must have been composed a conside- 
rable time before this date, most likely about the 
middle of the fifth century. At any rate the Symeon 
who is called the author of the homilies cannot be 
identical with Symeon Metaphrastes, the author of 
the lives of many saints, who lived in the eleventh 
century, as has been suggested by some. The author 


1 Villecourt, La grande letive de Macaive (Revue de V’Orient 
Chrétien 22 (1920-21)) p. 38. 
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lived near or in a large city in the East of the Roman 
Empire, as has been pointed out by Flemming in his 
Géttingen dissertation '. The city may be Antioch (an 
imperial palace is mentioned and described more than 
once in the homilies) or a city farther away from the 
coast of the Mediterranean *. The Euphrates is the 
largest river known to the writer. Nomadic life is 
familiar to him, and he speaks of camels as only an 
inhabitant of the Near East could do. He mentions 
the Persians (Parthians) as the hereditary enemy who 
constantly endangers his neighborhood and makes war 
against the Rhomaei. All these facts seem to fit very 
well into the picture of an author writing during the 
fifth century somewhere in the Near East *. Far from 


1 Carolus Flemming, De Macarii Aegyptit scriptis quaestiones, 
Diss. phil. Gottingen I9II, p. 37 sq. 

2 Flemming Joc. cit. 39 suggests Bostra, the chief city of the 
province of Arabia, because Macarius mentions the strong 
walls of a large city near which the monastery was situated; 
and Roman theaters, to which Macarius also refers, have been 
excavated at the site of this city. But there are other traces 
in the writings of Macarius that seem to point rather to Syria 
or the Euphrates region. At the end of the homilies the 
Arabic version calls the author Saint Sim‘an al-Hubaish ( ?) 
al-Antaki as-suryani i.e. of Antioch, the Syrian (Simeon 
Stylites ?). 

3 The wars that are mentioned between Rhomaei and Parthi- 
ans occurred in every century from the third to the sixth, and 
thus do not help us in dating the author. 

4 Casimir Oudin (see P.G. XXXIV, 379) concluded from 
certain passages in the spiritual homilies of ‘Macarius’ that seem 
to stress the ability of man to bring about his salvation through 
his own effort, with the help of the Holy Spirit, that the author 
lived after the Pelagian controversy. But this fact can now be 
explained as resulting from Gregory of Nyssa’s influence: as 
has been shown (p. 97) by our analysis, Gregory’s treatise, which 
Macarius follows, anticipates like the Vita Moysis the argu- 
ments of the Semipelagians to a certain extent, and this ac- 
counts for Oudin’s impression. It is possible, however, that 
‘Macarius’, who in fact lived after the Pelagian controversy, 
reiterates Gregory’s formulations with such vigor precisely 
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being a hermit living in the desert or on a column, as 
did the Egyptian Macarius and Symeon Stylites, he 
has some knowledge of philosophy and its classical 
representatives, even if this knowledge is second-hand; 
and he must have undergone some kind of rhetorical 
training, since he describes the curriculum of the 
Roman schools in the nearby great city. But his 
language, which is that of the patristic tradition, 
contains many vulgarisms, and he is by no means an 
Atticist and classicist like his admired model Gregory 
of Nyssa. He is fully versed in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, in the theological fashion of his period, but 
learning, even biblical learning, is not an end in itself 
for him. There is no trace of a direct knowledge of 
Origen’s works in his homilies, and the controversies 
of the school of Antioch with other theological schools 
are not reflected in his thought. What he has embraced 
wholeheartedly and with ardent fervor is the mystic 
and ascetic theology that had grown out of Origen’s 
speculation and found its most impressive formulation 
in the works of Gregory of Nyssa. And while condemned 
by the Church in its original and unmitigated form, 
this theologia mystica survived in the new form it had 
been given by Gregory and the Cappadocian school. 

The same type of faith is found in Ephraem, for 
whom Gregory had felt so great an admiration that 
he wrote an encomium after the death of this Syrian 
saint and theologian. If the Great Letter of Macarius 
could be.placed wrongly under Ephraem’s name, this 
at least proves that those who did not know the name 
of the real author felt a certain kinship between the 
Macarian writings and those of the celebrated Syrian 
father. An author who lived in that part of the world 


because their negation had been pronounced in the Western 
Church during that long and bitter dispute. 
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could hardly remain untouched by the spiritual piety 
of Ephraem; this is another element of his thought, 
and it must have been easy to blend it with the mystic 
theology of Gregory of Nyssa. Some of the homilies 
of ‘Macarius’ (besides the Great Letter) are in some 
manuscripts ascribed to Ephraem. The Macarius 
scholars of the next few decades will have to follow 
these traces. I must be content here with having 
pointed out some of the new problems arising from 
the solution of some of the old ones that we have been 
able to answer with the help of our increased knowledge 
of Gregory of Nyssa and his historical influence. Among 
those whose ideas would have had a deep meaning 
for a man steeped, like ‘Macarius’, in the Gregorian 
tradition, Ephraem deserves a special interest; but as 
an intermediary between Gregory and the Syrian 
Church who conveyed the mystic asceticism of the 
Cappadocian school to the Near East, Evagrius Ponticus 
presents himself as the most likely name. In the process 
of expansion by which the ideas of Cappadocian mys- 
ticism spread throughout the East, we must look for 
an influential personality whose word, besides the 
written word of Gregory himself, helped to establish 
a real tradition of this sort of religious thought; and 
this personality, himself a product of the early Basilian 
monasticism in the Pontus, has exercised a notoriously 
powerful influence on the extension of this tradition 
to the Near East. He is hardly a key figure in its 
evolution, but he is an important link in the historical 
chain that connects its beginnings with the following cen- 
turies, including the period when the Islamic world arises 
and meets the Greek-speaking Christian world at exactly 
the point where Alexander had defeated the Persian 
empire and blended it with the Hellenic tradition. 
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THE TEXT OF THE NEW GREAT 
LETTER OF ‘MACARIUS’ 
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Codex Vaticanus gr. 710 saec. XII-XITI 
Codex Vaticanus gr. 694 saec. XII-XIII 
Codex Hierosolymitanus gr. S. Saba 157 saec. XI 


Ephraemi Syri qui fertur Institutio ad monachos 
(Assemani, opera graece, tomus III p. 324-356, 
Romae 1746) 


Translatio Arabica (cf. supra p. 164) 


Macarii qui fertur opuscula De perfectione et De 
oratione 


Testimonia S$. Scripturae non addidi, quia nolebam 
hic iterare, quae ad Gregorii tractatum collegi: 
sunt enim fere eadem. 
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tov Ocomvedotwv ypapay diddoxer huss xara tov AEyovTa: 
Xenordtyta xal nmadelav xab yvdorw didakdv pe, fva obtac 
loytowyey Thy Tavtwv <t&v> xaxdv altlav &yvov d&neo- 
oacQat xal thy év uty otcav caputxty xal kAoyov gpdvyjow 
dorepaig enayyerla yvdosws xpatvovouévyy TH Quatl tic 
dANBods yvHoews Sdyyodpevor TavTEAds EEerkcout SuvyPayev, 
cwrtypiag aitlav thy yvdouv tHe dAyelag weuaOynxdtes elvan. 

"Exel totvoy xal duets, & mobewdtato. xat dyannrtol 
aderpol, morddxig map’ Hudv Arhoate Adyov éxbsodat, 


TITULUS: ‘ot adtod matpd¢ [Ephraem Syri] d:8aoxarla mods 
povayobs E qui solus prooemium graece praebet. codd A etH 
p. 235, I incipiunt, ubi A hance exhibet inscriptionem (ante 
tate xta.): ex tig mpd tivacg povayovds yeagpelons meats ént- 
atoAys wépog tee toU ev aylowg matpdg Adv paxaplov tob odvoppo- 
vog eodem loco éx (rv?) &ylov uaxaplov émoroAGv H_ titulus 
et initium usque ad p. 237, 25 desunt in B 

E (ABH hic desunt) 4 ols v. yp. Srotlifeta: cf Ps 118, 68 
vel I Tim 4, 6 vetuer ‘nutu’ an recte? mvebuat. suadet Gal 
5,22 1o } addidi 14 tv addidi xardv E, correxi 


Gr, 40, I-41, 2 


Gr. 41, 2-9 


Gr, 41, 10-24 


10 


Gr. 41,24-42,12 


15 


Gr. 42, 13-43, 7 20 


25 
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omotoy yp} tpémov Eyew tév avaywonoavtTe TOY GAPXIKOy 
HSovdyv xat tye moArtelag tod aldvoc tovTov.... énl td 
aoro 88 xat& tov év tate mpdkcow d&mootoAimdv yapaxthea 
auvednAubétas tepdv cuyxpdtnua xat otipos ddeApdrntos ye- 
yevnuévoy auvetvar edosBdic dAAHAOIG Sie mavtdg EAoutvouc, 
Swe te GAAHAWY ovvdtateLBhy moreicOar déor, molav dé 
éyew yeh Thy tv WOGv xatactactv, tle 5é 6 oxomds TH Expacg 
dpetijc 6500 xal tl td OrAnux tod Oeod td dyabdv xalt 
eddpeatov xa téActov, dxotds te 6 Spduos xal ayav tav ele 
zo téderov éxrOvuobvtav pOdcat xal el¢ pétpov tig mvev- 
watixtic Hrrxtag xatavryjca. onevdévtwv: xal tva ph el¢ 
waxnpov napatelvupey tov Adyov, tadta xal ta ToUTOIS 
axdrovda Aryoate tap” hudv did ypapyatos butv yapayOH- 
vat sig bméuvyow avvexy] Puxwpedotc pedétys, meTeLopsévor 
dyAovétt rept tod edaeBove tH¢ bp0ddEou nlotews Séypatos, 
plav elvan Oedtyta tio mpocxuvntiis xal paxaplacs tpr&doc, 
plav odolav, &v O2Aynua, plav SdEav, ulav mpooxdvycw mpoc- 
pépetv tatc tprol tio wks Oedtytos broatdéaeot, nabs nai 
év t@ ayl@ pvotnpla tod Bantiouatos sdoeBis thy uarhy 
duoroylav évemiov MOAAGv apt¥pwv aworoyjoapev. did 
sooto nal Aste thy moAAhy tudv ent td dyabdv doyhy 
Ozxoduevo. xal thy ent td &xpov tH dpetyc exOvpiav 
WSdvreg 8’ SAtyav tréuvyow morjoa. odx Oxvicapev, 2& 
adtay tv Oconvedatav yeapdyv tac &popudcg Tay vonudtov 
raBdvteg: kya <i> xal abrag tae ypaginde paptuplag elc 
TAnpopoptay a&dtatéxtou mlatews mapebéucOa, tva wh TUG 
défy huts dq’ Eautev te Aéyew nal d¢ inéooyna warardryto¢ 
ppovotvtas brontevay. 


E (ABH hic desunt) 2 lacuna extat post todtov ut vid, nam 
transitus ab dvaywphoavte ad avuveAnAvédtag nimis durus est 
5 yeyevnusévoug? 6 verba énwg ... 8408 post 5 ouvetvar... 
@AMArotg moleste iterantur 9-10 tév ele td TéActov correxi:td ele 
tGv téstov E 15 evaeBods correxi: sboeBGg E Sdypertos 
scripsi: 3éyyete E 23 tréuvnaw correxi: Srouvipaow E 
25 supplevi 3: cf Greg p. 43, I 


10 


15 
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"Eotw tolvuy rponyoupévag mot totic dpiepwmanaw sxv- 
tovg TH Oe nal te ccpata adtéiv Ovatav Cdoav d&ytav 
edapeatov 7H Oe Thy Aoyixhy Antosiav mapiaot&v mdvToTE 
onovdatoucr oxords 6 THs edoeBetag meoxeluevos OwTiayds 
[xai] cig td motedew xatd tac fepde thy ebayyeAlov xal té&v 
oimdy ypapdv émayyerlas, enrdidovtasg gxvtobs elg mkv 
Epyov ayabov xal ele nacav kpetic emitpdevat: menctobal 
te BeBatws, Str die tg ykourog tod Xerotod xal tH Oelag 
Suvduewsg TavTeAds thy tacw xal thy xdQapow tav tHe 
atiutag malady Suvardv év Huty yevecbat tév évepyoupéveov ev 
TH Pox} nal tH caper, Et. td nap’ quiv dddivara mapdr TH 
énayyetrauéve OeG) Suvatd toyyaver TA yap THs duaptiag 
naOy Gotepov émysyovact TH Puxy xal TH odpate die Thy 
tov mMpwtoTAdetou "Addu mapcéBaciw: xal tod mveduatog 
tig viobeclag teAclws xual droxdrpag elg dyiaoudy Wuxys 
xal o@patos év méon TAnpopopla xatabwlFvar xara tov 
etnévta 6t. Td edayyértov judy obx éyeviOy mpdo hdc 
év Ady@ pdvov, dAAG xal év Sovduer xal gv mvebuate aylo 
nat gv mAnpo@opla mOAA, xaOdc oldate- xat né&Awy ‘OrdxAy- 
pov Sudv to mete nal y Puy) ual td dpa duduntacs 
wnenlely év tH Huéeg tod xvelov Audv “Incod Xprotod: 


AEH 1 verba totw... 237,25 moaay xai tax folio perdito de- 
suntin Bote: oftw E Tponyoupevog E éautods dore- 
paca, EH 2 &ylayv om A 3 Thy Aoyuchy Aatpelav ‘tam- 
quam cultum spiritualem’ intellige maptotavat EE 264 éomE 
puttones xal om EH sed odtogin ras H 5 elg om H, sed 
cf p. 248, 21 sq. mepwtiopévoug ... el¢ td elSévar xal super- 
abundat, delevi wate EH: xal A 6 aylev ante ypapdv 
add E 7 nenelaco0ar yeh (om te) E xal meneicOa H, cf 
ad 16 9 taow: Abtpwaw E vv om H 10 év fuiv duve- 
tov E dvvertév om H & te tH et 2v 16 E 13 énvyé- 
your: E 14°Addu: &vOpanonv EH = 15 tig ante 14 tod coll E 
thy viobeclay H 16 rlotews yeh post wane. add E, cf ad 
7 motevetv add H; immo infinitivus xarakwwOFvo. sicut 7 
nereio0a. pendet a 4 axomds 6 ... mpoxelevoc 17 duaéc E 
18 pdvw A év Ady post xal pr falso iterat H nat bv 
altom E xalaltom H  veduatog dylov E 19 8& post 
rane. add H 


Gr. 43, 8 sq. 


Gr. 43, 12-13 


Gr. 44,1 


Gr. 44,7 


Gr. 44,9 


Gr. 44, 13 


Gr. 44, 25 


Gr. 45, 4-17 


Gr. 45, 19-25 
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0d tov dppaBdive tig dppytou evepyeolac Ext tod dylou ti¢ 
paxapias toeuddoc¢ Pantiopatoc of motedoavtes edeEduela, 
cic abEyaw xal mooxorhy tio tedetag xAnpovoutas xat elc 
TOAAaTAacLacLov TOD TaAdvtOU ToUTO TO Leyva xal XxpavTov 
puotiptov miotevOévtec. 

Td yap Oetov xai napaxAntoy mvetua 1d Sobsv tots 
drootéhotg xat d:” adtév tH udvy xal drnOiv7 exxAnola tod 
Qe0d Staxovnfev and tio tod Pantiouatoc pac xata 
avaroytav tio miatews Stapdpws nat moAutpérms obveotty 
Exkota tH éx Tatews etdixptvods tO Banticuat. mpoGEA- 
Odvet.- cig modAarAacciacpov pévtot xal émepyactav xal 
abEyow AauBdaver Exaotos Thy pvav, ae év TH ebayyealo 
elpyntar. Horep yap TO yewopevoy év tq alavi todtTa Bpéqos 
obx ele thy vnTiady jAtxtav otyxe médvrote, GAN’ donpépat 
tH abEyow AapBaver aveyuns tevd¢ dxorovOia xatda tobs 
apentous tH¢ Pdaews vdpouc, ~we dv sic Kvdpa téAcLov xab 
slg cuutAnomaty tav Aoyuxdv éwordy pbdon, tov adtov 
todmov xal 6 yewvopevog &vwOev 2E Bdatog xal mveduatos 
ovx elg thy vytiady tig mvevpatixiic HAtmlag EEw totacbat 
dgetaer, ddr’ donuépar &ydve xal mbvey xal bropovy moAAT 
Ypapevoy Sia thy npd¢ Tov avtaywvothy maAnV TPOKdT- 
ter abtov xal abkew det el thy tho mvevpatixys Hrixtas 
CULTANPWoW xaTa Td elonuévov bnd tod d&moatéAou’ Méyor 
xaTaVTHCMpEV ol Ta&vtes ele Thy EvdtHTA Ths mlotews xal 
tig émtyvacews tod viod tod Oeot elg &vdpa téActov, els 
AEH 1 of tdv: adtav E Tis x&prtog post dppafp. add E 
a&ppytov: adrod H ért: dia EH 2 tpropaxaplag E tprd- 
dog: éxwwylag E 88éEacbe A 3 xalmpoxomhyvomE 4 modv- 
Rhactacpov EH sovto om E 5 motevOévtec restitueram, 
confirmat H: miotev@évrog AE 6 w alt om E 8 xatd 
évadoylav tig mlatewc cf. p. 238, 3 II nodurAactacyov EH 
evepyectay H 13 yap om E yevniv E 14 totara, H 
15 dvayxn A, c£237, 11 dxodovOleg A 16 tHe pio. dpphtoug A 
18 yevépevog E 19 thy om E Trvevpatixyg: voynti¢ EH 
ZEw fotacbar: eavietacfa: E 21 yompyevog E vontov ante 
aévray. add EH 22 aitov om E, post at&ew coll H Set 


correxi: $0. AEH Tvevpatixys: vonti¢ EH 25 tHe ém- 
yvooews, Greg EH: ele thy éntyvwow A 
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pétpov Hrtxlag tod mAnpmpatos tod Xorotod, tva pynére 
Quev vaTtot, xAvdwvilouevor xal mepipepdwevor mavetl dvépe 
TH Siacnxahtag gv mavovpyia mpds Thy pelodelav tic 
TAaVIS, KANMedovtes dé ev dyary adbEnowuev elo adbtov tad 
mavta d¢ cate Xprotég: xal méAw dAhaxod Agyer 6 abtdc- 
My ovoynpatitecbe 7 aidve tobtm, dAAd petapoppodabe 
TH dvaxawoder tod vods Sudv ele 70 SoxtucCew buss th rd 
BérAnux tod Oeod td &yafdv xal eddpeatov xal tédrctov, cic 
70 téhetov TOU Oeod OEAnua paver pdoxwv tods elg rétpoVv 
Hrrutag nal Aoyixiig ovxpnAanpdaews tod mvetuatog EAO6vtac. 
GAN etl Tig cHUaTIXTs Yewraems dvayuNS TIVdS dxodovBi¢ 
nal qvoews vduw ext thy dvdeuxhy hrimtav 1d yewopevoy 
Tadtov Pbdver, obtw t¥¢ mpovelug dveyuns Spm xal ob mp0- 
aupéoe. Oedjuatog Statakauévng thy cwpatinhy hAuctav 
ouuraArypotcba. ext 8& tio &vwOev <éx> tod mvebyatos 
Yewoews ob tadtyHy dptoce thy d&xorovOlav, cAAK mévov xal 
ayava nai Spduov peta brouovijc moAATc tH adteEovoteo 
Teoaptce. to avOpm@nov eto xatd 1d Oxd Tod xuptov 
elonuévov: “Aywvitecde eloeOciv d1& tio otevijg Obpac: 
xual maar’ BicCeole, Bractal ydo a&praovor thy Baotrciav 
TOV obpavidv, xal ‘O dé Stopelvas ele téeAOG, OD TOS GwWOHaETaL - 
xa "Ev th trouovy budv urncacbe tag Wuyde budiv- xat 
6 andotorog Av bnomovis teéxouev tov mooxeipevov jutv 
ayava- nat Obtws, prot, teéxete, ta xatardBynte- xal 
Tedd “Oc Oeot Stdxovor év Sropov7 TOAAH nai ta EEA. 


AEH 3 mpdc thy pebodelav om A 4°§ ele adtbv ta mavte 


EH: tad mévera elg adtov A elg adtov xatd névta Greg 5 GAA. 
6 adtog Adyer E 6 adtdcg ddAayod Aéyer H 7 dvaxatvecer Ccor- 
rexi quod iam confirmat H: dvaxevaoe. AE tt got. H 


8 cig: ef A 9 6érqu« tod Seod E séhetov post pétpov 
addE 10 6évtaegt.av.H = 11 dveyxn A, cf 236,15  dxodov- 
Olag A 12 yevduevovE 1370} @eotante mpovolagadd E 15 tod 
mvetuatos A: rvevpatixii¢g EH éxsupplevi, cf Joh 3,3-6 19 Odpa¢g 
Greg EH: mbayno A ar 8 Greg E: om AH 23 teéyouev 
Greg A: te¢éyouey EH 24 &0A0v H ~~ 25 inde ab é&ie¢ incipit 
cod B sed prima pagina et dimidium secundae (usque ad p. 
240, 2 popety) a recentiore manu exaratae sunt, scilicet ut defi- 
ciens libri initium expleret. sed etiam hoc initium a rec man 
scriptum usque ad é&¥%¢ (i.e. primum folium) periit 


Gr. 


Gr 


Gr. 


Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


. 46, 1-7 


» 46, 7-47, 13 


46, 10-15 


46, 16 
46,17 
46, 18 
46, 19 
46, 20 
46, 21 
46, 22 


Gr. 46, 23 sq. 


Gr. 46, 25 
5 
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Obtws 88 @xovéuycev H Osta yadprs, fva idie youn xal 
die Gedjpatt xal nove xal dyavi Thy vonthy abFnou Exaotos 
TeockauBavyn, x28’ cov mortever xat xa8’ Scov &ywvilerat : 
xal xaB? Scov ayant xat xa8? Scov dyGvi. cwpatix@ xal 
puxix@ cig n&oav thy tHv évroddiv edapéotyaw eautov éx- 
dtSwor, tocoUtov xai Thy wetovotav tod mveduatos el¢ Thy 
mvevpatixny abEnow tio dvaxawwacews Tod vods TeOGKTATEL, 
xaprte pdv xal Swpe& Dela thy cwryplav xouttépevoc, 
moter dé xal dyary xal dy@ve adteEovatov mpoatpécews TH 
mpoxomyy xal ad&now én 1b tédctov wetpov Tig MvevUATLXT|S 
Harixtag dexduevoc, tv Goneo ydprtt, obtw xal dixaroctvy 
zig aiwviou Cwi¢ Eota, xAnpovduoc, odte Td Sdov dtd Tic 
Geta duvapews xal yeprtog kvev THg tod dvOparou ouvepyins 
xal orovdsc thy atEnaw tiie mooxontic AapBavev, obte 1d 
Brov d1& to ldlacg Suvdpsws xal arovdyc xal toxvog dvev 
tig ovvepylag xal Bonelas tod d&yiou mvebuatos elg zd 
téetov ToD Oeod BEAnua xal Td tho 2revbeplag xal xabaps- 
Tytog pEéTeov PAdoa Suvapevoc. "Eaxv yap wh xbpr0g oixodo- 
uray olxov xal pudrcEn médw, sig patyny Hypbmvyjcey 6 
puaccowv xat xomidv xat olxodoudy: xat mart O3 yap 
év th popgaia adtmyv éxAnpovéuyncav viv xal 6 Bpaylov 
adtéiv obx Eswoev adtotc, xaimep poppatats xal Boaytoor 


ABEH 1 6cla EH, om AB Ste youn evan B 3 Tpoc- 
AopBaver A xa6’ pr usque ad xal om E litterae motevet 
xal xaf’? 8... evan B 4-5 ual poyexd om A 5 nkoav 
thy evan B thy om H évtoAdv: k&yabGv E 6 litterae 
ovsiav evan B éylov ante mv. add E 7 post atEn- verba 
-ow Exactoc mpockapBdver add A (errore ex 2-3 repetita) in fine 
paginae évexawviceng B  xpooxtitacom A 8 Ocig om E 
thv om AB ropiéuevo> E 9 &y&ve post adteEouctov coll A 
10 at&yow ... tédctov om E IO-II tig usque ad Frtuxlas 
om E 12 obpaviov A = 76 om H tH¢ om EH 13 xalt 
post @elag add A tod: abtod E; fuisse vid abtod tod dvOp. 
14 xal mpoxonhy H litterae ... wv 08... evan B 15 xal 
orovdig om E xal loytog evan B 16 xal BonPelag om © 
AH, var lect? éyiovu om EH 17 Grevbeplas xat om E 
18 pétpov evan B uh yee EH 20 xat xom... evan B 
éantexomav add H 22o0x%fou...evanB foup...evanB 


10 


15 
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moAepobvt@y, GAA’ H Sekte cov xat 6 Bpaytwv cov xat 6 
gatianos Tod mpoomnmov cov, & Thy tod Oeod divayw tH 
isto abtayv &yav cvuvepyodoav Sydot- dua d& xab thy 
olnow tay 3: dAlyac dpetac ép’ ExuTotc ppovobvten éxxdz7- 
tov, thoter 38 xal kydamy dd yaprtos thy Cwhy yivecbar 
wots édmi{ovew edidakev 6 noopyrys. 

‘Tt totvev gott 7d Oérnuax tod Oeod, cic & mpotoémetar 
Exactoy napaxarhav 6 andororos omevdetv pOdcar; H koa, 
Tept @v 6 xbptog elpyxe uaxapiCwy abtods Maxderor of 
xaBapol tH xapdia, St. adtol tov Oedv Spovrar> xal m&Awv> 
TivecBe obv Suetc tédetot, O¢ 6 nathp Sudv 6 odpavioc 
téretéc éott. thy TavteAy tic &paptiag xcapoww dee tovtTov 
érayyéMetat, 6 gotw H mavtednc TOv THs atyslag maddv 
AaTRAARYH, nal thy tedclav tH kxpac apetyc avant, 6 
dott uabapropds xal dyracpds tie xapdtas Sid tH¢ petouciag 
tod tedstou xat Oetxnod mveburatos, év mAnpopopla ywvouevng 
vig peta rlatews nal dyanys enrdidobans tH OeG SAanv &F 
dArou sauthy Yuyyc. xaBag xal dae tod AaBid tov téArctov 
tg dAnBetac oxondv brodetxvvov 7b mvedua xal didconov 
Todtov tapdk TOD Oeod éEniCytetv xal motetery tovs émOv- 
wodvtas viods putds dvaderyOivon xal tho Cwiig xAnpovéuous 
yevéobat oynot: TevnOnte  xapdla pou &uwyog ev totc 
ABEH 1 zodcuovvtav evan B (sed x et v in fine legi pos- 
sunt) avtéy post moAreu. add E I-2 6 pwticute evan B 
2&@om EH vv in ras H 2-3... uw t@ die evan B 
3 ovvepyotcav post 2 Sivayzw coll E 8 om E 4... Tot 
peovolv... evan B memov0étwy EH 4-5 éxxértwav post 
olyjow coll E 588: te A Betas post ykpitog add E 9 Gwyy: 
cutmplay EH Cwhv yivecbar evan B yevécbat A et B ut 
vid 7 téherov ante OéAnua add E 7-8... eta. Ea... 
evan B 8 &xaotov ante gOdoa: coll EH xal mapaxaret 
EH &ea evan B 9 eye EH yaxgeto. of evan B 
ro tov Gedv... mdAw evan B évtédreta, post mérw add E 
13 émep éotly E 14-15 énep éotiv 6 E 16 ywouévyng A: 
ywépevog cet 17 tH tH EH arosidoten E émdidovon 
H (py utrobique ex corr H} t om E éanv AE: dang B 
ay 18 duy7, EH 1g xérov E Srodelxvvct AB St- 


Séoxe. AB 20 tojtov om A toito EH 7oS om EH 
2I xAnpovdpousg tH Cayo AB 22 xat ante pyol add AB 


Gr. 47, 18-22 


Gr. 47, 23 
Gr. 48, 6 


Gr. 48,7 


Gr. 48, II sq. 


Gr. 48, 15 


Gr. 48, 19 


Gr. 49, I 


Gr. 49, 4 


Gr. 49, 5 


Gr. 49, 11 


Gr. 49, 13 
Gr. 49, 16-18 
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Sixarmpaot cov, Stag av wy aloyvvO: aloydwyv nal at- 
plav pépetv Eonuave Tovs Kpwpov Thy xapdlav and nmavtd<s 
oriiou xat pirov pydéxm xextnévoug: M&A yap gnot 
Térte od uh aloyov0d év tH ws EmPaémew ent mkang ta¢ 
EvTOAKG GOL’ TAGHV TV EVTOAGY OVETANPWSI ual TAVTOS 
Tapantopatos dvayapnow tereiav tappyjotav éxi Oedv 
xextyo0a, edtdaEe Th mvedua TO Kytov. xat méAw: Kapdtav 
xaBapav, edyduevog 6 npopytyg sreye, xtloov év gyol 6 
Beds xal mvedua edbic éyxatvcov év totic éyxdtors ou xal 
TVEVLATL, PHOtV, hyepovuxe atnprEdv wre, <b> Tov adTov axomdv 
Taptotnow. avtepwtavtos dé nadw Tic avabycetar cig 16 
Spog tod xuptov F thc athoetas Ev téw ayl@ adtod, emdyer 
tives clot xat motamol otto: “APd&oc yepot xal xaOapds tH 
xapdias Bate thy did modckews xual Adyou xai dravolac 
émitedoupevyy apaptlav ravredGic éxxomijvar €& hudv dd 
tie Blas evepyetac th mvedux euyvuce xal orxovddCev 
ebyopévoug xat dia mlotewo edmiCovtacg édanuépar pbdoar 
sig Thy terctav tod Beod xaapdtyta. 

‘O yap amdatoros Siappydyny Siddoxwv, brotae at puyal 
sivat dgelrovaw af ydov péev capxds xal deoudv xédonov 
avaxyworycaca, mapQeviav 38 sacxeiv éxibvuotcn, proiv: 
"H napGévog weptuve ta tToU xuptov, iva 7 ayia ob c@uatt 
wdvov, GAAd xal mveduaTl, TPAXTIXdY Te xal AoyLoTixdy, 
ABEH 2...oquaveevan B  étonuave péperw E = pépervcum 
E scripsi: popetv ABH py ante duwpov add E thy om H 
3 pbroug xal onqAroug E pUrov xal omtrov H undérw om E 
5 Tov om E 6 Geoh EH sed cf I Joh 3, 21 7 uextioOat 
om E t8dake xext. H 7) &ywov om EH 8 ey. 6 mp. 
om A Beye om AB lo pystvom AB §éaddidi 11 &- 
teputov A 13 thveg ...o0to. om A torotto. E I4 pyst 
post xapdsig add E éote om EH Aéyav E wal éwotag 
addunt ante xal drvolag AB, var lect in textum irrepsit 
16 ovvepyteg H orovddte. AB 18 tedelav EH, sscr B sed 
evanav,omA  @e00: nvetuatog E 19 Brevev post diddoxwv 
addE atante doyat B, om AEH 2o0xédcporom A 22 Ta 
to xuelouv om E 23 elmev post udvov add E te om BH 
RoytotixGy AEH doyixdv B, ott sscr B? Mac cum Greg Nyss 
rpaberg et Aoyiopovs distinguere solet, Aoy:tsud¢ apud eos quam- 
libet ‘cogitationem’ significat, vis philosophica verbo non inest 
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voutéat pavepGv te xal xpuntaiv, guaptnudctav éxtd¢ 
elva. abthy napayyéddwv, [Oo] &te 3) vougny Xprotod 
éxovpavin Pactret xabapd te xal dprdvtey cuvagbivar 
émixofotcav. eEouctotcta yao éxelve tH dpdyo xat 
aypdvtm xddrer you} thy emnoBoicav ‘aitG cuvaOijvor 
uxt nat el¢ &v veux embopodoav per’ adtod yevécbor 
nate tT elonuévov bd tod uaxaplov "Imdvou: Kal més, 
gnotv, 6 Exywv thy ednida tabtyy ayviler Exutdv, xabdas 
Exelvog ayvég éott- xat Mipntat pov yivecde, xabas xdya 
Xetatod. ob yap and gavepéiv apaptyudtwv pdvov olov 
Topvelag ¥ xorg % pdvov } yaotpinapylacs  xataAaArKe 
} Vetbdous 4 dpyodoytas 7 xpavyiic 7 yéAwtos Fj ebtpamedtac F 
prrapyuplas % mAcovetiag cyvevewv det Thy buxhy thy apvyca- 
pevyv psy xowwviav capxixyy, xdonov dé avaxwphonoay 
wal mapbeviav sEaoxoboav, sic cuveperav dé xal xorveviav 
70d &pbdptou vuuplou éxuthy xaDoporoynoacav, aA 
TOAA®@ LaAAOV TOY Brarotépwy TIS Yuxiic HAIG xal xpuTTav 
duaetypatov xabapetery altyy yey, tovtéotiv éxibuptas 
xevodoging dvOewmapsoxetac broxploews gidapytacg ddéaov 
xaxondelasg ulaoug amoting pOdvov emapcems Chrov abta- 
peoxelag prdautiag topov xal tv rovtotg duolwv doparay 
THe dtiptas tabdv. 

Olde yao } youph tk xodepra tis Pye dueprauata, ef 
ye miotevopey tots Adyous TOU mvebuatos, TY ExTdg dapTy- 
patov tox xalb Suorw hyetabar- Kuprog yap, not, dtecxdp- 
mosy 607% dvOpwraptoxwy, xal “Avdpa atuctav xal dSddrtov 


ABEH 1 te post pavepiv om BH 2 &¢ &te AB var lect 
sunt, cf ad 255,9 ao om EH %): det E 4 exrOvpotcav E 
érinoboven H yép: obv sscr H post yd add 31a tév dpetav E 
épayo xatl om E 5 émOvupotoav EH 6 éntnobotcav EH 


pet’ abtod ante én. coll E 7 xalom A Io olov om E 
II movnptag Syr. pOévov codd, correxi 13 thy prom EH 
14 sapxuxiy: xoouuxjy E é&vaywpotcav E 15 eEacxotcayv 


AEH: édoxotoov B 17 pdddov: nAdov E 21 th tobtorg Sota 
d&dpata ... méOy EH 24 éxtd¢: mpaxtixday E; fuit glossa cf 1 
25 tox xat om E post yetoba. add E: pie yap tie awdtii¢ 
bing royyaver PAcatnua 

16 


Gr. 49, 18-20 


Gr. 50, 1-5 


Gr. 50, 6-8 


Gr. 50, 8-9 
Gr. 50, IT sq. 


Gr. 50, 14 


Gr. 50, 17 


Gr. 50, 19-20 


Gr. 50, 22-51, 3 


Gr. 51, 3-5 

Gr. 51, 6 

Gr. 51,9 

Gr. 51, 10-11 
Gr. 51, 12 10 


cf. Gr. 51, 168q. 


Gr. 52, 15 
15 


Gr. 51, 22 


Gr, 52, 2-9 20 
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PdecAdocetar xUptoc, Tov SdAov xal tov pdvov elc ev cuvaplOudv 
TrapaBapas xab <xat&> THv AgAovvtav elpyynv uETa TOV 
TAnStov abTv, xaxd dé ev talc xapdiaic adtav, Adc abtote 
xdpre nate ta Epya abtédv. xal madi: Kai yap év xapdia 
dvouiav éoyatecbe ev tH yf. xat & xdprog peupdpevos Toic 
a&vOpwnapéoxors pynot- Tavera movodar mde 1 OexbFvar tote 
avOparoig: Sd xal napayyérrer AEywv: Brémete wh rrovrh- 
onte Thy éAennoodvny budv gumpoolev tHv dvOpamwv: et 
dé wy ye, picbdv odm eyete mapd TH matpl Sudv 7H év tots 
odpavotcg: toutéott uy tapd dvVOpwmwv enitytety Odrete xal 
Onpevewv Exawvov } ddEav did ta xaka emitydeduata, aAAR 
paAAov mapa TOU Beod, od H SdEa aANOHS nal aldviog xal 
od FH dtipia alaviog. xal to Odai buiv Stav xardo bya 
sixwot of &VOpwror, toutéotiv Stav OérAnte rapa dvVOparav 
xmrA@S anode xal Sdbatg xual énatvorg tots map” adtav 
Tpocepyopevots yaipery > érel mac Suvatdv hy &yaloepyodvtac 
LH pavepods eivar mxow; éndte abtdc 6 xbptog Aéyet: 
Aaupata 6 9s buadv Eurpoalev tév avOporwv, bras 
Uwor te xara Epya buddy xal do—dowor tov natépa budv tov 
év totic odpavots. Eig dd%av Oeod dywvilecbe, prot, nav 
&yalov notetv éxitydsevpa xal wy ele thy idtav ddgav, wy 
ds émitnteite xal yalpets tote ématvorc tév dAryoxpoviey 


ABEH 1 7tdv alt om E 2 napéBape BEH: mapabdédrer A 
(AA = M in scriptura unciali) recepi verbum, quod in lexicis 
non extat xatd addidi & eiphvy E 4 xtpic AEH, om B 
5 évoutac H 5-6 tote dvOpwrapéoxorc E fort ex coniectura: 
tobg avOpwrapésxoug ABH 6 88 post navta add BH 7 A€ywv 
om EH 9 toig¢ om E Io to ante ph add EH  6édete 
om EH Il }: xa E TI-12 ddd apd udvov tod Beod EH 
13 étiste iterat BH ante xal té add toutéot,. EH — xa 1d 
om A tutv post oval add BH, om E, post elrwow coll A 
13 étav utrobique BEH: é&v A bu&s om A 14 elxwat 
névteg H Geajonte A 16 verba &yaBoepyoivrag ... adtds 
om H 17 tov xuptov Agyovtoc H Brcye E 19 bydy 
post (Seow coll H 20 tot¢ om E eyjol om E, ante 
&ywvitecbe coll H 21 movetv ante név coll EH — verba xai p23 
elg thy ldlav d6—av om AB, add B (in marg) EH (rhyv om H) 
22 év ante toi¢ add AB 
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avOporav, dAd tov Exawvov xal thy ddEav apd Ocod pdvov 
éxdéyeobe xaOag nai 6 paxcptoc AaBid Aédyer- Mapa& cod 
6 Exawvdg pov, xal médw: "Ev tO xupia exatveOjoeta h 
puyh pov: ado xal 6 &xdotoho¢ Ewes TOU payeiv xal mMelv elc 
ddEav Ocod Evrérretar yiveoOar. Hite yao éabtete elve mivere 
elte te moreite, pyat, mavta sic SdEav Ocod morette- tobs yap 
mapa avOoanwv ddfav } enatvoug ém€ntodtvtag a&nlotous 
elvar 6 xbdptog aréderev elroy [lis divacbe Sucts morever 
ddbav rapa avOpaxav AxuBdvovtes xal Thy S6Eav thy mapd 
sod pdvov Deo od Cytotvtes; 6 dé “Iwdwg td loos TO 
pove ovyxpivey oaqctv: ‘O utadiv tov d&dcApdv attod dv- 
Opwroxtévos éott: xal Oldate St. m&¢ a&vVOOWRoxTdvos odx 
&yet Gwhy atoviov év gxutd. tb év TH xpuRTg loos <td> 
xara to} ddcdpod abtod yivéyevov tH gédvey ouyxpiver. 
GK xat 6 dndotorog Maddog tobe totcg méBeor Tio &tipiac 
mapadobévtag Sud thy dobvetov adtav xal dmerOH xapdiav 
dtayopebwv xat sapudy adtav thy éni td yelpov tis 
arwretas épyactav, xpunta nai pavepd duaptyuata elg év 
ovvapiOuev, pyoiv: Kal xabac odx édoxtpacav tov Dedv 
#yew év émvyvacer, 8d xal mapéSwxev adtods 6 Ded. elg 
&SOxtwov volv, motely ta un xabyxovta, mexAnpauévous 
raong adixtag movyelag mopvelag mAcovebing xaxlag: pe- 
ABEH 1 Exawov...86av om H, post 2 éxdéyec8e add Enatwov 
H +o ante Geo} add E udvov H 2 verba xaOm¢ xal... 
3-4 4 pvxyh wou om ABH homoearcto, ego ex E recepi 4 tod 
ante meitv add B 5 ylveoOa. om A ylveobar évréAerar 
E yao om AH 6 gyol(v) post 5 ydp coll E, post 
éoblete H névea, om H 7 bnatvoug i SéEav E éniCntodv- 
tag: Onpedovrac E 9 nap’ dno EH Ye Tape &vev in 
marg B sed idem habet in textu; fueratne var lect ad map’ 
HAMAwv adscriptum? 10 Cyteite EH reAwdsd6E 11 pOdve 
A avvapiOudv E 13 év éaut om EH wom E 1d 
supplevi 14 adto} om EH litterae ovy...evan BB ovyxplvav 
sed winrasH 15-16 tév... mapadobévray E = adtév post 
dobv. EH, in marg add B,om A 17-18 tij¢ &xmaActacg Bin marg 
et EH, om A_ 18 t& ante xpuntx et pavepd add Erg xal 
xafeg om A yap post eoxiuasay add A 20 dd xal om EH 


60es¢om EH elcomE 22 réong...mopvelag om A  rop- 
velag om H rédon ddixele movypta ... xaxig E 


Gr. §2.19 


Gr 


Gr 
Gr 


Gr 


Gr 


. 52, 19-20 


. 52, 21 
. 52, 24 


+ 53,1 


+ 53.4 


Gr. 53,5 


Gr. 


Gr 


. 53, 14 


- 53, 15-54, 2 


Gr. 54,3 


10 
Gr. 54,6 
Gr. 54,7 


Gr. 54,9 
Gr. 54,11 15 


Gr. 54, 12 Sq. 


Gr. 54, 18 20 


Gr. 54, 13-16 
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atove PBdvav pdvov gordog SéAov xaxorBelacg YOuprotac 
xatararoug Osootuyetc thprotae Srepypdvoug aratdvac, 
Bpevpetag xaxdv, yovetaw aneQetc, davvétoug davvbétoug 
dotépyousg comdvdoug dvedenuovag: oltives Td Sixalwua Tod 
Oe0d émvyvévtec, St. of ta Toradta meaocovres XEt0. Oavarou 
elatv, xat ta E&F}c. 

‘Op&e mac 0d pdvov ta pavepd auapthrata sEnydpevceyv 
wa pdva mapk avOowmnorg Svta BdeAvxTa, AAR abv Totc 
pavepotc xal ta upiqra tig Puxhe maby ouvyptOynos, dédrov 
brepynpaviay Epw xaxonberav dratovelav picog dovveciav: 
nai maw 6 xbotog Aéyer> Td SpyAdv mapar avOparorsg BdE- 
Avypa mapa tH GeG, xalt ‘O Spdv éxutdv tarervwlhcerat, 
6 8& tamewdv sxvtdv Spwbyoctar: xal A Logia pyolv 
"Axabaptog mapa Oe mao bpryAoxdpdioc. xat ta Suore dé 
avareEduevor ex tv yoapdyv mékurorAAx av ellpowzev TA 
eipynueva xaTX Tv xpugiay év TH Pox} THs &tiplas mabdiv. 
TK yao xpd~ra 2dOH tho atiplac 1d mveDua tb Kytov eme- 
otapevov Bratétepa xal xatepptCwpéeva tH Poy} Evurapyovta 
Thy anodrAnyhy adtay da mofov teédmov yevécBat duvatoy 
SwWaoxov Huss did tod AaBtd pynow- "Ex tHv xpugtwv pou 
xabdprady pe xat dnd dddotplwv getoat tod SovAov cov- 
ote Sid moAAyc Senoews nai nlotews nal tis mpd¢ Oedv 
wedeiag ayabyic dputc tHv xpuplav THs atiplag maOdv dic 
ABEH 3 douvOétoug douvétoug H 4 donévSoug om E 5 mpdc- 
covtes AE: nodttovreg BH 6 xal td &EH¢ om EH 8 péve om 
E ovomH = 9 xpbqrn BEH: xpurtedA ncn tio puxiic 
E tig buyj¢g om A ouyxatyplOunce EH 11-12 BdéEdvYpA 
tor. E i12TH0OME 13688 B: xal6E 688... bpeoOqoetar 
om AH 14 Ge: xvpin E 1600 H t& Spore S58 evan B 


stom E 15 é&vareEduevog E Oelwv sscr sup ypapév H 
epoey AH: &v ebporte E ebpjaoueyv ut vid B avex E resti- 
tui taomE 16t7}omE = tig dtiplag A:in ras om H, tiie 
éuaotiag BE sed in marg n&Oy t. atiptag habuisse vid B quae 
jamevan 18 xalxateppfapéveomE 19 xal ante thvadd H 
80 éxoieu E 20 Siddcxuv A dtyee E 21 éMotetov H 
22 a5 EH  odv post modo add H__ tdv ante Oedv add B, 
omAE,sscrH 23 xalante éyaGij¢ add E bene, nisi forte terclag 
et ayab¢ var lect sunt od te H 
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THs TOU mvebuatos Suvauews meptyevécbar Suvdyeda. domep 
yap tov ZEw dvOpwrov, bmep got! 1b cua, dd TOV pavepdiv 
cuaotyudtwv onovdaCouev puaddtte cg vadv Oeod, xabdrc¢ 
einev 6 &ndotoAos: “O pObetoug tov vadv tod Beod, mepl tod 
cMuatos Aéywv, Pbepet todtov 6 Beds, ots xal Tov gow 
&Wewnov, Exep éotiv h buyy, onovdactéov xal ducywvotéov 
ans navtds podvonod dumapdv Aoytoudy quddrtew <a 
voony Xpiotob>» xata 7d cipnuévoy Haay pudrax} thper ohv 
nxapdtav’ éx yap tobtwv eodor Cwijg [Ws wupyy Xerotod |. 

Todto 88 xatop§doar juiv gota. dvrayoviGoudvey Hudy 
nal dvtrAeydvtmy mM&vtoTEe Tots TovnpOlg AoyLopois THs te 
xevodotlag xat wicoug xal topov xal ddrou EmOuutag te xal 
anvotias, ChAov xal pirapylac, xa mkon dxptbete Exutods 
gpevveavtav tév Te voy davuvddactov Kal dabLowvov MvAcC- 
advtmv mpg TA ROU~LA THs Puxiic THON, xal Ev meow KyaDots 
émityseduacw éautobs erididévtav peta Blac xal mdvov 
xat a&ydvoc bik to gurodilew jutv tov dveixetwevov’ thy 


ABEH 1 8dvvnodéyeba E xal domep, om yep H fborep H 
2 adue, sscr tolto H 3 pvddacew E (sic et 7) 6 Sree 
AE: 8 Bé H om A = judy post poy} sscr H 7 pwo- 
AUouOD burapSv om E post yodvepyod sscr toutéots H Aoyis- 
udv donapdv H Aoytauod rovypod E 8 oqv: thy EE 9 post 
xapdtav add a&¢ vougyvy Xpictod B, om AEH; eadem verba 
post Cw%¢ coll AH et iterat B, om E. Arab haec verba post 
7 puddtrew extitisse ostendit, ubi ea restitui to éotw A 
post fora: sscr 8a tov (?) H = dvtaywviSopévorg H | uav om 
H_ 11 dvtidéyouss (over in ras) H  Aoyropote AE: dtadoytopote 
BH voig tHo H te om EH hg te om A 12 xevodok. 
oyut (in ras) H 13 post dxp. ras, éxutods om, Stepeuviso: H 
gautodg épevvavtav AE (-dvtwv) qui haec verba cum praece- 
denti sententia coniungunt: éautdy épevvOvtes B 14 t6v te 
votv E: te om et xat post vobv add H tov votv B tolyuy 
A qui hinc novam sententiam incipit  dovvdsacrtor xal dovu.- 
pevot A de coniectura dovvdtactov tobtorg puAdtroucs H 14-15 gu- 
Aasadvtav E: qurssodpevov B  qudccodpeda A Qua. mpde 
om H_ 15 ‘totg xpuploig x. puytxotg ma Beow ex corr H  xal 
om ABH 16 émS:Sé6veuv scripsi: dmodiSévtav E  émedrSdvte¢ 
AB éméi8dva: (at corr) et sscr dgeisete H 17 hyde A duty 
H ut vid 


Gr, 


Gr. 


Gr, 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


55, 3 


55) 5 


55, 12 


55, 15 8q. 


55,16 


56,2 © 


Gr. 56,6 


Gr. 56, 14-16 


Gr. 56, 14 


Gr. 56, 6-13 


10 


Gr. 56, 16sq. 15 


Gr. 56,19 


Gr. 57, 1 sq. 20 
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yap povétporoy ev0urtynta aivicaduevos 6 waxderog Mavaje 
wal dd tome brodexvic évéonve TO wh Seiv duct ywouats, 
xaxod xal &yabod, thy duyhy gEaxorovbetv, dAAK rdven TO 
a&ya8G> xai 76 wh Setv db0 xaprobs év Hutv, yelpovos xal 
yerncivov, yewpyeiobar, dra ovotpdmMg Ta yYenowa 
EpyaCouévoug mavteA@g tod yelpovog aAAoTPLODGDaL. prot 
58 bv aiveypateov- Od GebEerc év tH kAwvE cov d&dAoyev, CGa 
éri 7d adtd, ofov Roby xat dvov, KAAG TR GuOyevy CHa CedEac 
donors tov duntov cov: toutéotiw lva wh év tH dAwve THC 
xapdiag budv ént to abtd dpeth xal xaxla thy goyactav 
Ex, GAG pdvov dpeTH. OD auvuqaveic, pyatv, gogo tuatla 
Awdv ode TaAL Awa Eptov: od yewpyyjaets év TH yapa tH}¢ 
Yij¢ cou Sbo xapmodbs Exi 1d adtd oddE Sedtepov Tod EviauTod : 
obx émBaretc Etepoyevic Caov eri Erepov cig yovny, dAAX 
Ta Gwoyevy, tots dpoyevéot oulevters. did 52 tobtTwv mé&vtov 
wvotinas aivirtetat TO ry detv xaxlav xal dpethy év huty yewo- 
yetabar, dAAd wovotodrmg tac dpetas 2 Hudv droxnvetabar 
31a tio Bevotépag yovijc- xat Td wh dSetv duct mveduxon, TH 
Tvevuat. TOO xdouou xal TH mvevpatt tod Deod, Thy Puxy 
xowvevety xal Evodobat, dAAA pdvov 16 TOU Oeod rveduate 


ABEH I povétpomov AE: ébuétporov BH (cf 5et 17) trav dpetav 
post wovétp. add E alvycéuewog E xeldu.H 2 xaltomE 
da torwy BH: Siaturav AE trodexvsgom E tvépawe EH 
tOAB:7tQ@E,cf4,16,18 texatE 3 d&xodovbetvE 3-4 pdvov 
vovdyab0vE 476 ABH: to0 E & jyty ante 5 yewpy. coll E 
78’ evan B #we E Hw H dihovoveve H 8 1H atro 
E = époyev} E Greg: duooyevy AB, du0r°yevy H, sed cf 15 ubi 
époyevy bis in ras B tan om EH CevEerg xual ddo- 
jog H 9 wig cic tivE dwkE do H to byév: quay 
H cov E- én t@ abt quod post xaxla coll E 11 pd, 
E poy 4} H ouvugavetg AE: cuvupdvng BH pyoly om 
ABH 11-12 épéw fuatiea Awdv BEH (Atvotiv) : plea lué&trov Awotv A 
épém tuatly Awoiv Mac opusc 12 épfav EH = yewpyfong E 
13 obte E 14 émBddng E15 dpotoyevy tote duowoyevéot A 
ouletEerg¢ om E tovtwv 84 EH 16 16 AB: tod EH, cf z, 4,18 
17 tag apetag B: tag tg dpetic lepadg (om AH) yovag AEH 
sed hoc ex p.247,1 falsoirrepsit 17-18 émoxteoOar A post 
&rox. add dia tic Oerotépag yoviig B, om AEH sed yovijg reti- 
netH d:to0 EH 19 Geod...xdcyov coll H 20 udvo H 
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ouvevoupevyy xal TpocKoAAWpEevyy TAS THS RpETIS lepac yovas 
xal todg xapmobs Tod mvetuaTos xapmoyovety thy duxiy 
mpocétakev, pydé dSvot mpoowmors, TH xelpow xal TH 
xpelttovi, cunpevely thy mpoalpeowv, dAAA Udvov TH xAaAD 
Xpwpévoug xal tod xaxod nmavteddic HArotouwpévous tov 
povdtporov Tay doetav xapmov év TH Yuyx}) yewpyety xara 
zd yeypappévov: Ard tolto mpdo mdoag tag évroAde cov 
xatwpbovunv: m&cav éddv Kdixov éulonon: xat “ASdrxtav 
éulonoa xa éBderveduny, tov dé véuov cov jyanyoa, tv’ 
odtws Tov dyava tH Vuze dpdv 6 xberog TH idta prravOow- 
nia Thy peyddyy taow tv xpvplwv nadv did tho tod 
TVEVURTOS Suvdwews TavTEAdis év Huiv moenay, Thy exdixyow 
wv vontay éyOo@v judy eoyalduevos: xaleoo adtd¢ 6 
xvptog mepl tHe ynpag Suekepyduevos tig Und rod dvtidixov 
xatamovouuévys xual tpd¢ Tov kdtxov koyovta meoaeNBovane, 
emCyrovons te Thy map’ adtod exdtxnow xal dud thy ent 
TOAD Tig mpOcLOVis dvatderav abtiic tHe éxdixnosws abtiic 
wetoynuulac, didhoner jude wh éxxaxetv év taic dejceatv. 
“Endeye yap abtoig xal mapaforhy modo td Setv mdvrote 
TpocevyeoOar xat wh Exxanetv xal te EE. TO wh Exxaxetv 
thy ext modkd mooopoviy ti¢ ebyiic alvirtetat: xat wet& 


ABEH 1 tégomH  énoxutoxew post yoveg add H 2 tH bury 
A = _- 33-4: «tH «xpelttou xal tH xelpov. AH td xetpov xal Td 
xeetrrov (sic) E 4 péve EH 5 xenuévyy A verba xat 
TOO... NAAoTOLMUEVoUg Om A  ddAotpLMuévoug B 6 yewpyet- 
o0a. EH évetelAxto add E 7 elpnuévov Eg thy... Hydnnoa 
om E 10 @ewpSv H é6omA II ti¢ Blac Suvapewsg tod 
mvevpatog E 12 év piv mavtedac norjon EH ~~ ri éxdlxnorv 
BEH: xat éxdtxqon A 13 &xd ante tHv add A epyatd- 
wevog om A ép postea add B et sub linea -yatéuevog scr 
abtdg om E 15 &dixov AB: tig ddixlag EH (om ris) _— elaed- 
Gotong A 16 te: 388 E 17 xpocpovig AE: rapapoviig (mapa 
ex corr) H émpoviig BGreg adtiig dval3erav coll E 18 &:86- 
oxov H 19 yée gjow H 20 ph 8 B 38 om AEH xab 
th &E%¢: Thy enumdetov tig mpospovig ebyty EvtéMAstar E  verba 
vol... éxxexetv om H td ph... alvirteta, om E 21 quae 
post alvictera, inserit Arabus non plenior textus sunt sed ver- 
bosa paraphrasis xal éndyer werd t. E 


Gr. 56, 2 


Gr. 57, 15-58, 6 


Gr. 57, 17 sq. 
58,1 


Gr. 58, 6 


Gr. 58, 3-6 


Gr. 58, 6 sq. 


Gr. 58, 8-9 


Gr, 58, 9-12 


Gr. 58, 12 


Gr, 58, 15-24 
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tadta 6 xdprog “[Seve th Adyer 6 &dix0c xpiTHS: Rbow UXAAOV 
6 Kathe tudv 6 obpdvios Torjoer thy Exdtxnow tHv Boavyrey 
medc adtov vuxTdg xal Huépag: val A¢yo Suiv mouhoet Thy 
exdixnouw év tayxet. 

Olov yap ayGva elyev trip tév palyrdv 6 andotodos xal 
sig Gmotov mvevyatixov wétpov éOetv adtode gomovdatev 
evdrabétag inte abtav edyduevoc, dua S8 xal tov &xpov Tod 
Aprotiavicod oxondv maior qavepdv xabtotév tote Bovdo- 
pévots drdvenct prraarnOus toéxetv xal tov dmoctoAKoy THS 
xawy¢ xticews xavéva totic ént td Eumoocbev nooxdrterw 
anovddCovew Exdydov nordiv: Novietoivtec, pyal, névere - 
&vOpwrov xal Suddacxovtes év nday cogla, lva mapacthowpev 
révte &vVOownov téActov év Xptotd, cic & xal nomad &yawtd- 
wevog. xal TaALv tobs THY oppayida tod mveduatog THE 
érayyertacg Sid tod Banticnatos xataktouuévoug exedyetas 
vic mvevpatints Tpoxoris AaBetv abEnow Asywv: Ard tod- 
TO xaYO axovousg thy xa0’ bua nloti xab thy dydaryy Thy 
slg navtag tous wylous od mavouat Srép buddy moocevyopevosg 
xal airovuevoc, Eva 6 Gcd¢ tod xuptov qudv "Iycod Xprotod, 
& natno tH ddEyco, Say butv mvedpa coplag xal d&moxadrd- 
ews év éextyvacer abtod: meputiapévous tods Spbarpot<, 
THC uapdtag buoy eic +d eldévar Sues tic EotI H EAmle THs 
xAHoEwWSs adTOD xai tic 6 MAODTOS TH¢ S6ENS Tic wAnpovoptac 
adtod év tots cylorg xal th 1d SrepBarrov utyeBoc tie Suva- 
ABEH 1 6 xdpiog om A Were ti EH: W8e ct AB &dix0¢ 
BEH: dixatog A ex coniectura 2 by@v H: judvcet xorhoer 
thy Exdhqaw post 1 weMov collE thyvomH 3 hu. xalv, E 
5 yee: & E istev ante pal. add E 6 olov petp. mvevp.. 
avtovs 20. E uétoov mv. collH 8 gavepdv niow E 9 dné- 
vag prradrnbog Bo dxuntl te. x. pra. H = xal post dm. add A 
dxpntl xat pr. E; edtévwg? cf 251,12 <a post xal add E 
Io to: 72 E II post motdv add +l Aéyer E 14 Tole TH¢ 
oppayl8og E tote thy sppayida H 15 xataktoupévorg EH 
(-toz- E) 16 aitév post mevp. add E abEnow AaBetv A 
Aafetv adtods atE. EH 17 htc A thy dydrny jy tyete E 
(om thy) thy ante et post dy. om H 18 xabdcopat H 
fpav E 22 bus om A tt E 23 abto} om EE tig 
xAnpovonlag om E 
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pews adtod el¢ Huse robs motebovtas. tov S& tedmov Tic 
petovotag xat ustadnpems tol mvevuatos dxptBdc¢ brooy- 
perwokwevos év wAnpopopla yivonevyg Kata thy évépyerav, 
gyat, tio Suvdpews adrot, fv évnpyynoev tv 1H XowetG, 
tyeloac abtov dx Thy vexpdsv: xat’ éxelvynv oral thy évéoyerav 
Tov TvevuaTtoc, tva xal buetc Thy mAnpoqopiav déEyoe. xab 
néarw &v tH abti Emotod} pixpdv mpoBdc elg Syndorépav 
avEnoty twa xat mpoxomyy tederéty tos MvevpaTixijc éADetv 
avtove émuOupdv exedbyetas Aéywv: Todtov ydpw xdprto 
TK yovata pov npds tov nmarépa tod xvplov judy "Iycod 
Xptatod, 2& ob mxox matord év odpavots xat ext vic dvoud- 
Cetar, va 36 butv xate tov mAodtov tig d6EHe adtod, 
Sdvayty xpataraOjvar did tod mvebuatog adtot ele rov Low 
&vOopwnov xatorxjoa tov Xprotov da tic wlotews ev talc 
xapdtats budv, ev eyary Epprlwpevous xal tebe pektwpévous ¢ 
tva s&tcytonte xataraPéobar abv maior votc dylous, th td 
TAKTOG KAaL pHx0g xal BABS xal Boo, yvdival te thy brep- 
BarrAoveay tis yvoeus d&yanyv tod Xprotod, tva nAnpwHjte 
eig m&v TO TAHPWUM TOU Oeod. 

"Ey AAN 88 EnratoAy meet tev adt&v diddoxeov xai Thy 
SnepBodhy vod mvevpatixod mAcUTOU eniOetxwwuy Tots pa- 
Oytaic xal meotperdusevos omeddewv abtovg cig th téAELov 
weteov xatavejoat Zrdcye: Zydrodre 8b ta mvevuatind yapla- 
wata: xal Err xaQ” SmepBoany dddv buty delxvuys. gdv tate 
yAwooug t&v ayyédwv AGAG, eyamy dé wh exw, yéyova 
YaAnds HYGv 7, xbuBarov drardCov: xdv Exw noopytelav xat 


ABEH 2-3 Sreonuetdoauto EH 3, ytvouévorg E yevéuevov H yevo- 
pévyg A 4 post adtod add ele bude tobg mortebovrag E 5 tav 
om EH’ 6 thv ante rAypogoplavom A 8 twaomE  mvev- 
uatixyy (sic) E 10 wou om Er obpav@ E 12 88 BE: 
mn AH Greg tov mAodtog xal 86Eng E 13 Svvdeuer E14 rig 
om H 15 Beyatouévoug E 17 yrdeete thy E = 20 xal ante 
év add EH 2I brodetxvic E Srodeixviwy H 22 xal om 
EH 24 8 add ante xa8? AB =. 25 tv dvOpmrwv ante tdv 
eyyov add E xal tév dvOpamuv in marg B éyyédov in 
Greg in yevév corruptum est quod nescio an ex dvav ortum 
sit 26 xal dav H 


Gr. 58, 25 


Gr. 59, 4 


Gr. 59, 7-17 


Gr. 59, 18 sq. 


Gr. 59, 20-27 


Gr, 60, 1 sq. 


Gr. 60, 4-7 


Gr. 60, 9 sq. 


Gr. 60, 12 


Gr. 60, I0 
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eid te pvotipia mavta xal mkcav thy yvdiaw, xdv exo 
Taoav thy mlotw ote ben webrot&y, dyaryny dé ph eyo, 
ovdév Ogedoduat: xav boulow navta ta trdpyovTa pov 
xat mapade 1d cOucr pov tva xavOycopa, &yanyny Sf pH 
Eyam, ob0év elus. xal emayer tob¢ xaprobs the a&yanne olol 
ela. xal mig of tabrny xexTnévot TOv Tyo xaxlag maOdv 
mavtehacg édutpabycav, Adywv: ‘H ayann od Enrol: F 
aya ob meprepevetar- ob puatodtar: obx doyyLovet- 
od Cytet ta Exutiig: od Aoyileta th xaxdv- od yatper ert 
tH ddixla, cvyyatoer 38 tH ddrnOeta- navre otéyer: mavta 
bropéver: mavta mrotever* mavto EArciter. xal mad 6 adtd¢: 
‘H aydrn obdérote miner. 1d Se ‘oddéxote alate’ toto 
onuatver, ag of év tolg mpoeitpnuévots yaplopact tod mveb- 
patos bvteg xal undérmw bid tio mAnpeotatys ual evepyods 
aydTEnS TOU Tvedpatos Thy AUtpwcw THv TANG SeEcpevor ev 
xwouve Ett xal dyGve xab pdBe tuyyavover dtd Thy mpdS 
Th TVEDLATIXNE THs TovHplas TaAHY, cl nal yaplopata mvev- 
patina xéxtnvrat. [ded yde olov xal dcov nvevuatixdy 
pétpov, &te pyxéts bv Und mrdow nab maQog, Berke tots 
Bovdropévorg dxpibdicg Balvery thy 686v tod yprotsavcpod - 


ABEH 1 {80 E  pvotipix)] xdévra add H, in marg B, om 
AE xal:xdvE  verba yéow...2 thvom H- xavB:xal 
tay E 1-2 verba xav tyw... thv xlotvom A 3 doedotyet: 
elu. E xal dev H pov post ndvta coll H 4 xal: xdv E 
xaléevH = xavOqowpat E xx... cwuat B xavb} A § ovdév? 
H elu: dpedroduae E post xapmove add tole B te post 
olokadd E 7dAtyovom HH f dyérmomE = ro ovyyaloe... 
12 ninver: wal ta 86Hc H or mdvrw tartler, mavrm motever E 
xal mérxw 6 abtég om E 12 xintes pr BH: éxnintes AE bx 
sscr Bcf seq d...nimte. om E  oito 8 E 1d 8¢ BH: 
th dt (om td) A 13 Sool: 8m E m5 taévare8SvomE 16 thy 
mpdg sscr H 17 wal el A xdv E 17-18 el... xdernvrae 
om H_ 18 thywon xextyudvea E  i80d yap om E Ig pyxéte 
ty dre AB gv E (om px. et dre) &te om H: transposui, 
unxét. Ord mrdow dv undd ndG0¢ tentat op (om &te) cf 251,7. dv 
ad pétpov referendum est 19 trédete E 20 tH 68 EH 
verba tod yaplayatos Ayouv post 636v add B; yeploparos varia 
lectio fuit pro yptotiavicuod, sed falsa 
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ote xal yhacoas ayyéhwv xal mpopytelav xal mot xat 
T&cav thy yv@ow xal yaptopata laudtav uydav elvar ad¢ 
TOG GvYKpLaLW TH d&kpotaTHs apeTIc xal tod TAnPadwaTos 
tio ayamns tH teAedty TOG, xalmep xdxctva tod adbtod 
mvevpatosg bvta évepyjuara. GAA’ twa, ddv tig éxelvey tTév 
xaplopatoy xarakrwOy, ph voulon did thy xatvorépav tic 
xXapitog evéoyerav cig td téretov EqOaxévar nal ao pyxéte 
AXENT@v tevdg oinlele aropetvy t&v terctwv THs d&nabelac 
vétpwv, év tots EhdtToo: yaplouac. udvov éumAnpopopov- 
wevoc, Sik tote tov oxombv tio teAerdtyTOs bnéderZev, 
tva Exaotog Eautov mTwydv dnd tHALKOUTOV TAOUTOU exLyL- 
vOoxwv anavotas dvevdétag tov xardv dyavltnta, &yava, 
nal tov Trveuatiney Spduov obtws tpéxy, Ews oF xatardBy, 
xabag elpyxev: Obtwg teéyerte, tva xatarkaByte. 

"180d mag tov tig edosBelac xal tederdTyTOSG Sp0v xat 
oxordyv xal xavdva did modAGy cic paveodv m&or tiOyotw 
émevyduevos tots Ldlowg pabytatc cic abtov ravtas pOdcat: 
Taw yap 6 adtoc év Etépen Serxvowv Thy év Xorata ywopevyy 
xawwdTyta xal wetaBorhy totg mototc xal d&yar@o. tov 
xdoudv pyaw: Obte yao meprtopy tt loyber obte dxpofvotia, 
BAK xatwh xthowg: xal oor TH xavdvt tobtT@ aToOLyoUt 
elonvy ex’ adtods xat Edcoc, xal éxt tov "IapathA tod Geod. 
nak mc&Aw + EF tig év XprotG, xawwh xtiaws, Te dpyata napyArde. 
Sid pre AdEews THe nawijc uticews thy droctoAiKov xavova 
A(B)EH 1 yAdcoug A 2 thy ante yGow add EH, om AB 
3 to rAfpwpe EH 4 xal post dyamng add Hs 5 éév om EH 
6 xataEwielc AEH 7 rep0exéva B xalomE 8 yp7tuv 
AEH xe7itew B olwfele ‘inflatus falsa opinione’ dna- 
Oclag: &yamns E 9-10 post éuxAnpoqpopobpevos expl. fol 5° cod 
B, post quod aliquot folia exciderunt. hinc textus usque ad 
p. 256,14 solis codicibus AH et verbis Ephraemi nititur 
Io tov et ti¢ om EH = 11 rtwydv éautdv E post dnd add 
co} EH tig aydrng post mAovtou add E Iz xat post 
aravotwg add EH éyovitnte E dywvileta A 13 post 
Seduov add tv A, xaiadd H 14 elpyra: H fort recte 16 oa- 
vepév A, cf. p. 252,1 wlOyorméowH m7 néviecomH 18 & 
étépw 6 abtdc EH 19 xpelttove post pet. add E 20 yép 
om E mepitopy th tot E 21 otoryjcovow H 


Gr. 60, 11-12 


Gr, 60, 13-17 


Gr. 61, 8-11 


Gr. 61, 11-12 


Gr. 61, 14-17 


Gr. 61, 17 sq. 


Gr, 62, 1-2 10 


Gr. 62, 3-4 


15 


Gr. 62, 12 20 
Gr. 62, 14 


Gr, 62, 16 
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sic gpavepov téberxev: H Oe xawwy utloig th KAAO gotiv 4, 
xabag 6 abtdg dArAaxod Acyer’ “Iva napacthoy adtds ExT 
Thy doanatav EvdoEov, uh Exovoav ortrov } putida 4 te tay 
ToLovta@y, dAN’ tva fh cyla uot krwpos, Thy mavTeny dd tod 
atoyous xalapdtynta, 6 got } mavtedne tHv malGv d&mad- 
ayy, xal thy rAHoy tis Belag tod mvebuatos Svvapews 
&ppntov xal puotinyy év ayiaouG xowwviav, év xapdias 
dytwv évepyounévyy, xawvotépacg trép thy pbow xal mvev- 
watiniic év dpetatc dnodkabcems xaTyE.wpevey, tabtyy elvar 
thy bv XprotG nawhy uttow 6 dndatoros 2dtdakev. dAAa nat 
td "ExxaOdpate thy mahaudy Couny, tva Are véov pupapa- 
nat 76 ‘EoptéCouev wh év Coun mara, gar’ ev aCbpo1g 
etArxpuvelag xai &AnOelas, tov abtov oxomdy maptotjar. xal 
dik Td pH txavods elvar <mpdg thv> mpds Tas apyac xal Td 
sEovatac nal t& mvevpatixa TIS Tovnplag ma&A HY dvaraBetv 
Hae Thy mavorAlav tod Veod mporpémetar> tov Odpaxa tH¢ 
Sixaroowvyg evdtoucbe xat brodjoacle tobs mbdac¢ év Eror- 
uacia to} eboyyeAtou tio cipnyvng xal mepiladoacle tiv 
daqbv év dAnfela, ent mor tov Oupedv tic miotews avara- 
Bévtec, St he prow Suvyjocale méavta ta BEAN tod TovynpOd 
zk neTupwueva aoBécat, dmep ciciv al tOv piapdv maldiv 
évépyetat: Kal thy mepixegaaralav tod cwrnptov défacbe xat 
thy aylav tod mvebuatoo pdyawav, 6 gots S7Fua Beod. 
dd tev inép Thy huetépav pict mecELonUsveny TVEVULATLXOY 
AEH 1 téOyqxev EE éotlyv: onuatver E 2 &dAayod 6 abtdc EH 
éautéiyv E 3 Bdolov tH axxAncla E 4 dmb om H- 5 nav- 
teAy¢ om E 8 xal om E 9 xatyEopéveav E (scil d&ylov, 
cf 7-8): xatmEwwudvorg A xatakounévorg H 10 thy om H 
xowhy év X. EH 12 goptafoueyv AH; mutare nolui cum in 
quibusdam codicibus NT reperiatur: éweté{apev (sic) E 14 otFj- 
va. ante mod¢ add H de coniectura ut vid  mpd¢ thy supplevi, 
cfad15 tégpromE 15 thy xpdc ante tx add E de coniec- 
tura: om AH ndéaynv cum E scripsi: réav AH 16 yas 
post §e03 coll E 17 &ddcnc8an A xalomE stnodhaacbar 
A broSticacbe H 18 nepifdoacdar "A Ig 8& tovtotg post 
nzot add E, 8 add H~ 20 Bédn: vbr. E 23 dylav om H 


pw. tob mv. EH = 24 bnuc ante dc add E fuerépav: dvOpw- 
nhvyv E 
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SrAwv toyvosw ativa. mpdc tag yoarendc pebodelac tod 
dtaBdrov 6 a&ndotorog brédeke, tov 5¢ tpdmov, 3: od 
tadta xtyncacbat Suvapeba, d&xpiBic éneonueimoato cindy: 
Ard néong moocevyiic xal Senoews mpocevydpevor ev mavett 
xaipg év mvevpats xab eig aitd dypunvobvtes év nkoy 
mpooxaptepnos. xat Sefoer- S16 nat émevyetar tolg maior 
Agywv “H ydpic tod xuplov jydv “Iycod Xpistod nat 4 
cyan Tod Oeod xalt matpd¢ xal 4} xowwvla tod &yiov mveb- 
patos ety peta mé&vtwv bay. xal mad “OAdxAnoov budv 
TO mvedua xai H poyy xat to odua duéumtos év tH Hucoa 
tou xvptov Hudv "Incot Xprotod tyenMein. iS0d xat&d mdcov 
tponov sig pavepdv té0erxe thy eb0etav Tio Sixaroobvys 
6d6v xal tov &xpov TOU yplotiavicwod oxomév, mMavTAS 
mpotpenduevos ual EmOupdv pbdoa cig abtév, cic bv of 
prrarnGerc a&roBaémovtes xal mavteddc dxpynti a&ywvild- 
wEvoL TiotTEL Kat EATLOL Kal MaoY, dp|ETIS RataoTaCEL ebyovTaL 
xat eniQuuodow sig adtov xatavetyan.. obtot yao Suvycovtat 
wal tas weyctdrag évtords, ele Ao 6 vduog xal of meopytar 
xpsuavtar, th “Ayanhostc xuptov tov Dedv cov 2& bane tijc 
xapdlag cov xai && Orne THs Yuxts cov xal && bane tH Layboc 
cov, xat tov mMAyslov Gov wo aeavtiv, mans xaxtag d&naA- 
hayévteg xaOapdic nal terciwg xal dumps dmorAnpdoat. 

Ei 88 xat edd€auev. ml mAciov napatetva: thy dSinyyow 


(AJEH 1. loytcayev E loyvoe H 2 6 andbotoros bréderEe 
omE 3 dSmeonyermoateo EH § 5 totto post adtd add E 5-6 mpoc- 
xuptepodvtes xal &ypunvoivtes év méon Sejoe E 6 tolg na&or 
omA 8xalnatpbcomH 9 ely post mévtwvcoll E  byav 
om E_ it typrbety post 10 duéuntws coll EH sed cf I Thess 
2, 10 II-I2 moAAobs tedmoug EH, an nécoug? 12 téOyxe 
E 15 nmavtolws AH dxuntl E: +h dx} AH 17 ém- 
Bupdow E 19 7% om E 20 oxy ... xapdlag E xal 
86... loydeg con om E 21 éautév EH = 22 tata post dro- 
TAnepdoat add E post dudpwcg d&nonanpdoa, deficit cod A; 
verba inde a 23 El 8 xal éddfapev usque ad p. 256, 13 mpditov 
nré&vtov 6 tH oxom tH¢ a solo Ephraem et codice Hieroso- 
lymitano Graece servata sunt, sed etiam in versione Araba 
extant 23 mAclw H, om én 
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Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr, 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 
Gr. 


62, 


63, 


63, 


63, 


63, 


63, 


63, 


63, 


63, 


64, 
63, 


17 


I-3 


4-6 


I0-II 


16-19 


20 


Gr. 64, 6-8 


Gr. 64, 9 


Gr, 64, Io-1I 


Gr, 64, 15-16 
Gr. 63, 17 


Gr, 64, 19 
Gr, 63, 20-65, I 


Gr. 65, I 
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mept tod oxomot tic ebceBelac, Srotov fuiv 6 xtpiog xal 
of d&rdatodor xal ma&oar at Oedrvevetor ypapal mapad.déaar, 
dik mOAAGY paptupLdy mapiot@ytEes, obx dxatpwe memoLy- 
xévar HyobueOa, tva éx mavtdg tedmov dvauquoBythtas 
nat ddvotdxtws TeTANPOpopHyevet Gyev, tic Hudv Hh eanic 
tig mlotews xal tig 6 axonds xal démotog Huiv 6 Spdmocg 
modxertar, uddrtota of tov poviyjon Biov dvadeEdpevor xal 
Secudv xoouix@v xal oapxtxys xowwvias sxautods Kpavrtes 
xal mapfeveverv év xupiea fenuévot, tva mpoaéyav Exaotas 
nat Exdoty, mob xéxAytar xal el¢ olov pétpov pOdcat 
ogetrer, maons wey oljoemc Sid tive yeyevnuéva xnatopIa- 
para mabowvrar, Evtws undév elvar Exvtobs Hyoduevor dtc 
wiv brepBodhy tod tedctov tig xAncews étpov xal tod 
dveEtyvidatou TAOUTOU THG eyanHS ToD Xprorod, mavtt sé 
tpérw xal mavtt obéver xal maiay omovdy} éxutods cig td 
ayaldv navrote mpoltwwc Emdvdaar, xate tov Adyov ToD 
xuptov peta Kavtwv tHv tod aldivos tobTov Et. xal Thy 
éaut&y Pux}y dpvotuevor, tov otaupdv xab” Huéoav atpovtes 
peta yapag xal dyadArccews xal dxorovdodvresg adTG, abtdv 
Byovteg tov xbptov év aot TUTOV xal ddov xab broypaypov 
xal oxomdy huty yeyevnusvov xat& Td elonuévov’ Miuyntat pov 
yiveoOe, xabas xtya Xprotod, xal madi’ At’ bropovijc teéyw- 
pev tov Teoxeluevoy Hutv dyGva, dpopdvres sic thy tio mlo- 
TEWS APYNYOov xai teActwthy Inoody, S¢ dvtl tig meoxetuévyg 
aut yapic bréuetve otavpdyv ataybvyns xatappovncac év 
Seh.a te tod Geod xexdOixe - uh mote yap Eumrnpopopovmevor 


EH 3 dxaipwg H: dyvGc EE 865 f0omE 6xdjsews HH 60m 
H 7 povypifioyv E totg ... a&vadeEauévorg H xal: of H 
an recte? 9 napbévo. péverw E fenuévoe correxi: cipy- 
pévot E nponpyuévo: H = xpoctéywpev E Io érotov H @bd- 
oat E: xatavtyjoat H 11 bgefn E 12 nadcovrar E 16 ém- 
Sdaor correxi: émdi8wor H énmdidévteg E et xat ante xatd 
add E quod si recipis nil correspondet verbis 11 méong pév 
olfjscusg . . . nabowvtat td A6yrov H 17 tév om H immo 
é&yal@v vel aliquid simile excidisse vid 19 yapég xat om E 
20 étvnéocom H é3ivxclom E 25 xatappoviv E 26 tod 
Gpévov ante rod Gcod add E 
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xat Exavanauduevor ext trot tod mvedyatos yapiopaciw } 
én’ OAlyotg tuct xxtopPapacr xal do Hdn elg TO TéAcLOV 
xatavtycavtes mavoupyig xaxtag oincer Sixatoobwns dmaty- 
Oé&puev, anopévovtes ex tdv petdvev tod mvebuatos mpo- 
KOT’ GAN we qiradrBers exer téAoUS Tov TMévov xal Thy 
Orth xat dyava xal Spduov &ravotov Exwuev, donueoas ent 
ta Eurpoobey éxextetvouevor mavtote xal tdv SricGlev ém- 
AavOavéuevor, Tewdvtes del nal Supdvreg thy duxacocdvyy, 
ouvtetpiuuevyy Exovtes THY xapdlav, d&te Sh undéxw —Oa- 
oavtes cig hy éxayOquev xArjow unde xateirnpdres Td téAELOV 
TOU xXoLtotiavicuoD pétpov pydE POdcavtes axuhv elo Thy 
verslav tod Xorotod dydmyv: of yap svtws emBupodvtes 
wuxely tod npoxerévonv xal mpodynAubévtos dxpotktoU oxo- 
TOD TEtTOWVTAL del TH TOD~ elo exetvny Thy TH dvexAKAnTOV 
TEAELOTHTOS “ATOLW, év uNdevi THY ev Tog EAdTTOGL KAAdY, 
Sixatocvvng vyoter@y i dypunvidv } édAenuoouvey 7 yaouo- 
watwv ToD mvevuaTos pETOYH, TANPoPopovuevor xal éva- 
mopévovtes Ews oyatys dvanvoyc: aA év ma&ow &yaboic 
nal xadots xal mkourg dpetaic GAotEAms Exutods amodddvtEs 
wal obtws evdecig dtiauévovtes Evexev dpetiig oddémote 36- 
Eovot TAnpodv vénov coptag: &AAA xatmep bvteg mapd Oeod 
shutor Eautobs dvakloug Hyotvrar, xal dvreg év mvevuatix]} 
TpoxoTy, map Exutots wc doyduevor tuyxavoUGL, xal Bvtec 
weyaror autovs sovbevodcr xal a>¢ uydev bvtag xpivovar: 
xal obtws x00’ Scov éntiotevoav xal xaB’ bsov Hyannoay 
TaG KuolBas tay ebayyeAidv tHe Baotrslag dmoAy ovat. 
at toradtar puyat edapeotycat t@ Oe Suvhoovtat xal ti¢ 
Bacretasg xAnpovéuor yevécOar, al cuvtetpiuuévyny zyovoat 
Thy xapdlav xal nrwyal TH mveduatt, mewaaat <d’> del nal 


EH 1 dverovévevo. H 2 tuck om H fort recte 4 dropel- 
vavteg E peycrov H 5 thy om H 6 &ravotov Exapuev 
om H travéfjowpev post bdonuéear add H 8 del om H 
dud thy toB xvplov mapalveoww post Sixatoobvny add H 9 thy 
xapdlav tyovtes H @¢ &te H var lect est 17-18 évaropé- 
vovteg ‘acquiescentes’ 20-21 8éfousr. scripsi: 864wo. EH 
25 xabag E 29 8 addidi det om E 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr, 


Gr. 
Gr, 


Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr, 


Gr. 


Gr. 
Gr, 


65, 2 sq. 
65, 8 sq. 
65, I-12 


65, 13-14 
65, 12 


65, 21 
65, 18 
65, 23-66, I 


66, 2-4 


66, 4-6 


66, 8-9 


65, 13 
66, 13-14 


Gr. 66, 14 sq. 
Gr. 66, 15-16 


Gr. 66, 17 


Gr. 66, 18 


Gr, 67, I 
Gr. 66, 20 sq. 


Gr, 67, 2-3 
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SibGcar thy dSixaoobvyv tév terclwv eqeéwevat tydv Sed 
why &xpav abtayv mods Oedv aydmyy &xpots Saporg KrerpOH- 
covTat. 

Kat mepi pév tij¢ €Antdoc tod oxomot, olov déqetAovaw eyeuv 
uddtota of tov povyon Biov éxavyjpynuévor xal mapQeviav 
éorackuevor, autTapxes elpytar: mepl 38 THIS auvaywy7s xal 
THs lepa¢ ouyxpoTicews TH povactypluy tio ddeApstnTOS 
mc te Spstdover ovvducyew xal cuvdiatedety aAANAOLS, 3e 
éxotwv te nove xal Spadtev xal emutydedoews Tod mpoetpn- 
pévou tig ebocBelag oxorod emituyety of prAwAyGers SovavTat 
avayxatoy Siaradrtjoar, drag xal thy dm&yovoav bdbv elc 
why objpavioy nba rpofipws of omovdator xal ESpator tabTyS 
ériBavteg obtws tpéxwow Ewo 0b xatadrdBwor. mpdtov 
navtav 6 1 axone tH edaeBelag tpéywv xal tote tyveor 
tod xuptov Batvery éxibvpdv avaxapyoas te tod Blov xal 
tHyv aapxixdy Hoovav xal gautdv tH dderApdtyte Exdotov 
dedwxws, dpvnodpevos xata TH edayyeAtov Tatépa UyTEpA, 
wexva nal yovatna, aderApods xal ddeApac, cuyyéverav mAod- 
tov ddbav ebyéverav, xal év tH povaotyetm gAQav ac ent 
péatwua mavtwy tav xahev [todto mpocOH- Er), Er. dd 
xal thy savtob Ppuoxhy dovicetar. th 5é dotiw H Apvnotc tis 
(B)EH 4 érotov E 5 of uddrtota H povnpBiov E cf. 
P- 254, 7 6 xal ante mepi add E, verbum 4-5 litt exp H 
értovveywyig H 8-9 xal 814 nmotwy H, om te IO oxorod t. 
elo. Er brag... 13 xatardéBwot om H sed ante rpdtov 
signum-lacindicat thy: the E inde a 14 evocBelag teéyav 
cod B post magnam lacunam denuo incipit fol 7* (folium 6 
quod antecedit errore huc delatum et post fol 12% collocandum 
esse cognovit Dorries op cit p. 145) 16 capx. BH: xoourxdy 
E 16-17 &xdotov Sedexag non mutandum:cf257,1 18 yv- 
vatxa, téxva (om xat) EH  xal ddedpag om E xal alt om 
H 19 xal om H &6ov BH: yevouevog E post éGav 
spatium B et in marg sup paginae 19 ac ent... 20 todto mp0c87: 
Et, add B%, eadem (om ét pr) in textu habent EH sed al man 
mpocletva. corr et omovdacktw sscr H. correctoris verba toto 
meoc0h: et. delevi cf ad p. 168 sq. émipéotapa E hoc loco 
apparet textum codicum EH et B ad eundem mendosum ar- 


chetypum redire cf. p. 168 sq. al dpvnoeta.om EH = lo E 
verba «i 8 éots in marg B? ut vid 
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Exutod Wuyiig 9 1d Exdotov Exutdv 6AroteAdig tH aSeA—dty tt 
Sotvar xal ta tdia Ochyuata wh emutedety brug, AAA TH 
Ayo tod God Exxpeuccavra Exutov m&vtote éxetOev tats 
aylaug xal xabapatc tév evrordv éwolag thy buyhy xate- 
xoopetobar xat rabtas awrypiaders xal 7Selag Hyetobat- 
pn eyew dé tT drug ev dig ovata sxtd¢ od popet evdduatos, 
tva mavrobev duépiuvosg elvar Sivytat, te énitacadpeva 
abte povov weth yapic EmiteAGv + xal ao Hyopacpévos SotAos 
evyvapev Tdvtag tabs adeApods, UdAtoTa Sé Tobs MpOEOTA- 
TAG, HATA TaVTA GE xuplouc xal Seondtag Sid tov Xprorodv 
Hyeto0w, xabas adtdg 6 xbpiog elev: ‘O Oédav év Spiv 
elva. mpditos xal péyac, gotw mkvtwv goyatmtepog xal 
mavtwv Sudnovosg xal mavtav dodAos, wh Sdbav H tiphy } 
&atwvov, cov to éx’ abtG, THC Ssaxovlac # tio moAttelac 
nmap’ abtdv t&v ddeApdv Onpebwv xata +o elpnuévov- 
Ataxovay peta mékonc edvoiac, uh ev dpOaruodovrela adc 
&vVOpwrdpeaxos, GAN’ WE SodAOS Xproted tH xuptw éxdede- 
xg ExuTov TH otev7] 60 xal tefAtupéevyn ddevétH, ws Tio 
Bactrsiag épaxoths dv, xal tov grappdv tod xupiov xal 
xenotov Cuydv rmpoObuws nal eta d&yarAidoews brerceADev, 
&re 8H weyddrng autypiac éavutG medkevog yvevduevoc, eav 
peta paxpobuulag nal bropovijc Ewo téAoug gupetvy TH 
HOAT THUTH Kal PuXwpErct SovaAcin, mavtag xuploUg OG 


BEH 1} omE 2z2tco0mE éextereiv E 3 bxxpeucouc 
BH nxdévtote om E 4 té&v Seomotixdy evr. E 5 ae ante 
fdeclag add BH HSctag B: olxetag E l8leg H 6 8b Brug 
at E om wt, post 6AwocsscrH 7 Sivatas EH = 8 émicedkdv 
weta yap&e coll et mé&vtote add E post jyopacpévog add tile 
aluatt Xprotod wat d¢ E sed cf Greg De inst Chr 67, 14 
9 SomH 10 &d& tév Xprotbv om E12 eoyatog ex Script 
corr EH sed praestat vulgaris forma 13% pr: xxetE 14 én: 
é&y EH 14 diaxovolvreg EH ex Eph 6, 7 corr vid dwolag 
E & d90oruG Sovatag E 17 dvOewrdpecxor et SobAo: EH 
toS Xprot. H dia tov xtptov BH (xv) 17-18 Se8wxa> B 
éxSeduxdteg gxutobg H 18 ddeverw BH xai ante da add E 
@v xab om E 19-20 xal xypnotéy post 19 édappdv coll E 
20 bretcepyécfw E 21 mpdkevog saut@ ywdpevog E 22 bv 
ante tj) add E 23 8& post maévtag add E 


17 


Gr, 


Gr. 


Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr, 


67, 3-4 


68, 4-6 


68, 9 


Gr. 68, 12 
Gr, 68, 13 
Gr. 68, 12 


Gr. 68, 15 
Gr. 68, 16 sq. 


Gr. 69, 3 


Gr. 69, 6 


cf. Gr. 69, 9 


Gr. 69, II 


Gr. 69, 12-13 
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Xprarod otxelousg xal tig Bactrkelag xAnpovdnoug évomtpr- 
Couevog xal micav bmotayiy éxcotm, padtota S& totic 
TpocotHaw aoxytatc xal ta Bapy tHv gpovtidwv ric 
apetic avadedeypévots arnonAypGy, m&vtote ypeworny Exv- 
wov Hyobuevos tio peta dvamng xal anAdtHTOS Teds TOds 
adEeApod, Staxoviag xatd TO elonuévov: Ard tHe dyanys 
dovAevete AAAMAOLG, nal maAw* Mydevi pydev ogetdete, ef 
uy to dAANAOUS a&yaray. 

"ADAG nal bets of doxytal of mpoceotates Tig éSeApim™m- 
TOS WS weydAov Epyou émAaBduevor obtws dywviFeobe Sid THg 
TaMELVOppOGUVNg TSS TAG THC xaxlacg evtéyvoug wclodelac, 
iva wh ma0e brepypaviag Oo xateEouaiaZovtes tHy bro- 
tetaypévey tuiv a&deApGv xaterarpduevor avtt weylotou 
xepdoug Crulav tH Puy} xat BrcBoc péeytotov meoSevynonte. 
GAN Oso edonAnyyvor matépec SovAevety Exutols did Tov 
Geov éxdedwxites tH d&deApotyt. Hep xuptedetv xal elg 
mavta UTE abtaY poovTiCovtes TwLaATiXds xal TvevpaTinds 
xal EXAOTH TO OPEAOby TH Pox] orcovdaCovtes ag téexvey Beod 
ériuérerav totetcbe, tv’ obtwo nav TO lepdv cuyxpdtnua Tic 
aderpétytog cig mvevpatixdv xépdog meptmotobpevor xat 
mepiOadtovtes Tov Errouvpaviov piabov rapa Ocod d&roAnpecbe - 
nal elg pev TO Tpopaves Thy TaELW TOD MPOEGTITOG PUAATTETE, 
olov TO dtatatacbar H erutatar } ovpBovrcians totic Soxtw- 
tépoig TOV adcAMeV FH Eritipyoal tur H edéyEae Sxov xpy 
BEH 1 XpictS B_ tod ante Xpiatod postea add H_ 1-2 évor- 
teldouevog: xatavocitw E 2 bnotayhy nicav B naicav om H 
3 doxntaic: tév ddedpGv E+. ppovtiiwyv om H = 4 dperijc: 
povig EH cf 17 avadedeypévog E 4-5 hy. éautov EH 
6 post elpnyévoy verba da tie dydmncg Sovaevete AAANAOLG, xal 
nréav: om BH; cf Gal 5,13 7 dgefdsovtes B; cf Rom 13, 8 
1o péyx Zoyou H = éywvicacbe E 12-13 brotetaypévov buiv 
om E- tyutv in marg add B_ xat dvrerarpduevor adtav E 
14 Bépog H 15-16 &x3. 8. +. Oebv H ctrep H elg om E 
18 éxdotov E tb epedog tig buxyg EH (Sped0c) = thy boyy 
correxerim 19 thy ante émpérctav add E 20 Teptrotot- 
pevo. xat om B propter homoearcton aberrans 21 Ged: 


Xprotod EH =—s &nodHpnobe H alt y in ras: fve cum futuro velut 
SrwG 22 otv post pév add E— puddrtovta(?) H 
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} mapaxadrtoa: Srov déor xara Td dmootodindy mapcyyeAuc, 
va pH mMpopdcer tamewvdtyt0g -} moadtytog 8.’ d&yvorny 
év ovyyvost 7 TA povaothpia, thy taEL Tho d&xodouDiag tév 
TPCEOTOTWV xa Tv broBeByxdtov Un a&roomEdvtwv: elc 
di 6 xpuntév xara tov volv a¢ SovAoUs dvakloug mavTwV 
tev aderApOv Eautods hyetobe xal do madaywyol xaAol dec- 
totink téxva éumotevOevtes, peta maans ebvolas xal gdfouv 
Qeod Exactov tév ddehodv xataprtivew sic mav d&yabdv 
onovdatete Oo cldétes, tt uéyag Sutv xal dvapatperos 
piabdcg bnte tod torobTou xaudtou mapk Oe teTHpyTaL. 
xal domes of madaywyovvtes tobe matdag moAAnutg Tobs 
(Stoug Seandtag pabnudtov ydow F xatactdcews WAG wh 
perdouevo, xual pdotie. mawdevovor, morAAyy etvotav al 
orovdhy sig adtods évderxvipuevor EATS: Tod yevécOat abtobs 
pepovioug xat évddbous év xdcue, obta xal of daxytal uy 
TaVEL Ovpod % bpyrogpoovwyg &uvecbe tod amadevtobvtag 
wal vyrudlovtac a&deApotc, GAN’ edortAnyyvia Xprotod xat 
oxoTG Tvevuatixiic Ggedrciag xal drnid. tod yornowretoat 
Tove by’ budv radaywyouyévouc elo thy Baotrelav tév 
odpavay. év totobcw gpovnuat émiotpégete thy tv adeA- 
eav vymidtmta, éxkoTtH mpd¢ TO avUGépov, Hs TpoElpyTaL, 
elte TapaxAnoss elte Exitiuyoet Moocgepduevat. pévov ChAw 
Beod xai omAdyyvorsg Xprazvod tHy émtotpopyy moetabe, xal 
uh meBer xaxlag ao Exvtods exdixotvtes dudvecde, va 


BEH 1 rapaexaretobar E; cf illud mapaxerAG tam usitatum in 
sermonibus 2 tamewhoews E tamewdrytos 4 in marg scr B 
mpadtmros B 4 brepBeByxdtwv E; cf 260, 5 a&noowtovtes H 
6 fyetoe correxi: Hyetabat 9 crovdatétwouv H huivom E 
10 tovtov tod xay. H fulv post terfentacadd E 12 xatdetacw 
EH an npdc excidit? 13 &voavE 4 attoblcomE 15 &o- 
xntal: tpocotaétes E; cf 258,9 16 }: “al E 17 Xptotod: 
Ge0u H 19 fudv H elg om E tH Bactretg E 20 tovrm 
E;cf260,3 émorpépete BH: xataptivewonovddtete EE 21 mpdg 
vt) om Hac mpocipntarom H 22 mapaxdnow... émripyoww 
H — rpoogepduevor correxi: mpopepdpevos E,om BH = 23 srotov- 
uevo. H ex coniectura ut vid, immo ante 22 yudvov interpunxi; 
saepe auctor admonitionem a ydvov cum imperativo incipit 
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Gr, 
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Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr, 


69, 
69, 


69, 


69, 


69, 


79, 


79, 


69, 


13 
14-16 


17-18 


16 


19-21 


2 sq. 


2! 


Gr. 70, 19 
Gr. 70, 15-19 


Gr. 70, 20-1 
Gr. 69, 20 
Gr. 71, 1-3 


Gr. 71, 4 
Gr. 71, 6 


Gr. 71,7 


Gr. 71, 9-11 


Gr. 71, 13 
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tédetov budv bvrep did Ocdv dvedéEaobe xduatov a&nodet- 
Eavreg tig éxovpaviov Bacrelag gocobe xAnpovdpor. obtws 
yéo oti dAnOdc 6 dyyedtxds Blog ext yijc, Stav torodte 
geovyatt xatnptiouévot dor xal of mpoeordtes xal of 
SmoBeByxdtec: Stav dAAnAorg Tdvres of AdeAGol werd mans 
yxapas trotaccduevor aMAHAovS xuploug Hyjowvta. xal TH 
TLLF GAANAOUS TOOHYHowvTaAL. aTASTHTL OvV xal dxepaLdTHTE 
xal duovola xal elohvy xat d&perdtyte xapdtac peta maaNS 
TaTEWMGEMS of &deAPol d~elAoveL ouVvEtvaL AANAOLG. LNdels 
xatad tod étépov éExarpduevog éxutdv pelGova xual xpelrrove 
x&v toU texdvt0g HyeicOw, dA tobvavelov Evdesatepov Mév- 
tov avOearwy Eautov hyetobw O¢ pabyths Xprotod, xabas 
elmev wdtog 6 xUptog: “O bYdv gxutdv tameiwwOjoeta xal 
6 taneway gautov tbwOhoetar xal médkwv: ‘O Bédwv év 
Sutv elvar mpGrtos, Eotw navtwy Eoyatos xal mavtov dic- 
xovog: xabag xat ‘O vids tod dvOemmov obx FAO Sdiaxo- 
vn bFvar, dAK Staxovyjca xal Sodvar thy Puxhv adtod Adtpov 
dvtt TOMAay. xal 6 dndatorog: Od yao Exutobs xypbocopev 
GAR xUptov "Inaodv Xerotév, Eautods dé SotAous budv dic 
*Tyood. 

Tlapaxarotuev obv tude ¢ ptuyntal Xptotod elvan Bov- 
Adpevor sig dvarcavew GANAWY xal brotayhy xal yenoThy 


(A)BEH 1 tdv ante Oetv add EH = dvadéyecfe EH ~—s1-2 dva- 
SclEavtes B 2 odpaviou E toecbe BH: ylvnoGe et post xAx- 
povéuot coll E; cf 258,21 3 ént vic & ayy. Bloc B sed verba 
transposuit ead man numeralium litterulis additis 6 om E 
éxt yi¢ om H 4xal promE = 5 brepBeByxdtes E brofe- 
Byxdtes ex émB. corr H cfad p. 259, 4 @ANndovgE 6 dAn- 
Rov E 7 nponyobuevor E otv om HH 8-9 peta... &8eAgol 
om Eg dgetAovar post dAd*Aorg coll E, post ovvetvar coll H 
10 xpeltrova } pellova EH 11 hyobuevog E 12 tod Xp. H 
13 elev post xtpiog coll E = 13-14 xal 6 tanewav.. . Spabh- 
seta. Om B 16 xatomE dvOpmnou: Oeo3 E 19 XV IVxv E 
20 “Inootv E; cf If Cor 4, 5 ubi variae extant lectiones 
2r inde a IlapaxadAobyev denuo incipit codex A (fol gv), qui 
praecedentia omisit; cf ad p. 253,22 22 &ddwv post bro- 
txyetv (sic) coll E 
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Sovactav « et duvatdv, xal <eicr> 16 brepamobavety Tod TAyGtov 
gavtovs edtperiowpey, Exovtes tov xbptov tTumov xal Sro- 
Yeapov xal ev m&ow d&yaQois ouveoydy hudy xara TO eton- 
uévov: Tots &yamtion tov Dedv mavta cuvepyet ic 1d ayabdy, 
tva Sua tH dyarnc nal dmrdtytes xal antag xal d&tuglac 
6 obvdecuog TH¢ clohyync év Evil cyate xal mvebuatt tod 
Xororod év tH ddekpdryte Quadcceaa Sivyta, drotadd0- 
pévay, O¢ clonrar, AANA év POBe xal dyad Tob Xororod. 
Exaotog obv év ToLovToLs HDeaw elvar Bourduevos med TAVTIDV 
xa mavtayod thy tepdv aydryy xab tov gdBov tod Geo, 
Frug éotlvy <h> meaty nal ueyaay evtodn, év tH abtod xaodta 
onovdatéto xal Cntelta mapd Beco ddiadrelatwg Eye nal Sid 
tig ovveyotc, wdAAov 88 ddtoreintou uvhuNs <TOU> xupelou 
wal Epwrog obpavion radtny bayudoa. xatk mpoxomhy duck 
THS yaortog ExavEaveyv mocaxtaabw. did yap MOAATS omov- 
Sig nat mévou xal weptuyng ual aydvos thy mpdc Tov Oedv 
ayanyy utmoacba Suvauedax yaprte xal Swpe% Xorotod ev 
hutv wospouuevyny, xaOmae év tH Loota elontar: "Hav yao 
Cythaynsg adtHVy > dpyuprov xal ado Onoavpods sepevvjoys 
adTHY, TOTE cuVcetc PéBov xuplov xal extyvwot Oeod ebpy- 
aeig. obtwo yeo ual thy Seutéoav evtoAyy, thy mped¢ tov 
mAncloy &yanyy, edyep@¢ nal xalapiic xatoplHoa. Suva- 


ABEH 1 elg supplevi, litterae avetvy in Srepar. evan B 
tmepanonabstv E nanotov E 2 tomovevan B= 3 ouvepyotvta 
jutv E buov B 4 790m E 7 gooes in gua. evan B 


Sovarat E et H ut vid 7-8 bnotaccépevor H 8 &¢ elpyrar 
om E é&Adpdrorg post 8 Xpratod coll H = xalk yar tod Om E 
coi}om H xvpiov EQ odv: tolvu=w EH 6 post obv sscr B? 
navrog H 10 navtaya>g E xal ravtayos om HH = tév om 
EH zo} om E 11 % addidi aitod A: om B Eavutob 
EH 13 6 om E tod addidi 14 Epwrog odpavlov EH: 
fowmtt obpavion A Epwtt obpavin B tattmy... 14-15 did tig 
om A 15 moAAyc: tho A 16 xévov: in marg yp tévou 
BB pepluvyg xxi méivov E voosg post &y@vog add E ex -vog 
ortum ? 7oyv om EH 17 xtacOa E 18 poppovuévy A 
xal ante év sscr Bo éav: vA = te post é&v add BH 19 8&- 
epeuvyjong Balt yinras 20abthverasH — ovuvijcets: olcerg E 
20-21 Geo ... évroAnv om E 
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Gr. 
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73, 


13-14 
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24 
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Gr. 72, 9-10 


Gr. 72, 11 


Gr. 72, 15 10 
Gr. 72, 17 
Gr. 72, 19-73, I 
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pela. ta yap modita mootattécbw xai onovdatécbw we 
moata, xal ta Sevtepx totg mpwTOIG Exdueva &xodovOu 
sehcoOycetat: édv yep Tig dwedyoet Tig meyarng xal 
means évtoAyc, TYG mods Tov Bedv aydrys, Arig amd tio 
Evdo0ev Stabécewms nal cuverdiaews ayabiic xat bytdiv tev 
mpeg Bedv ewortdy gx ual BorGela <xat ydorte Geta > 
ouviotatar, TH dé Seutépac Thy sEwlev pdvov éxiuérciav 
tig Staxoviag moimoetar, advvatov byiic xal xabapdis 
TauTHY EmiteAely. 

"H yao tig xaxlag péBodog edploxoven Fw uvnrns nat 
ayanyg xal Cytycews Ged tov volv A Sucyepy nal Bapéa 
xatapatvesBat moet ta Oete éevrdtdAuata, yoyyucwots xal 


ABEH inpétxaom HH tatrésfw E npotaccécbw H reo- 
tattécbw xal nootacoéso0m A ex var lect ortum xal omou- 
datécbw om AE xaddic ante d¢ add B ex nota marginali 
ortum ut vid 2 éméueva totg mp. A 3 dueAnoer E: dueatout 
Gerjoe: ABH (-cy BH); cf 8 mouhoetat et p. 260,2 3-4 mewt™s 
xal vey. E 4tovom H- 5 &yabic¢ in lac om B postea ante 
Stabécews sscr B? loco minus idoneo — supra ouverSjoews signo 
posito in marg add B® Cytet xdtw cf ad p. 256, 19. idem verba 
sequentia usque ad 9 én:tedetv circumlineavit et in marg nota- 
vit: taitite wy ypadyg. pro his verbis in marg inf paginae alt 
recensionem praebet: auvictacOat mépuxev bytéot tats meds Oedv 
ewoiarg xat tH 2 adtod dnrady Ponfleta xal yaprts mpooywoutvy THs 
St Seutépag thy EEwlev prdvov Exiudretav tho Staxoviag roretobat 
BobaActto, &dbvatov bytdig nal xabapic tavtTyy eritedrctv: Cyter dive: 
} yae (cf 10). sed haec cave in textum recipias, est enim para- 
phrasis loci impediti potius quam recensio integrior, nec tamen 
omnino inutilis est  ytatvouoe. H 6 ka xal BonBela: vera 
Geiac Suvauews E lacuna antiqua post fonbefa extat quam 
Ephr ex contextu supplere studuit, idem fecit B?. fort homoeo- 
teleuto aliquid excidit velut <xal ydpure Octg>, nam BonOela per 
se non potest significare concursum divinum, quae notio hic 
desideratur 7 ti¢ eEwbev udvov dtraxoviag thy empdrccav E 
8 Stavoiag A, om B Staxoviag B® (cf ad 5) rovetoban (mot%- 
oat H) BovrAetar AEH x. Soudcrto B? cf 3 yap post &dt- 
vatovadd Add. cL E xadupiic xal dby1ms¢ E lac ante et post by. 
Bg 8uvioetat post émterctv add AEH 10 dd tig post 
2m add E vine] in marg ye bropovis B? falso, nam pvqun 
Geo} saepius apud Mac occurrit; cf p. 265, 19 II tov ante 
Geod add E Iz xatapatvecba. AH: om E xataptpeobar B 
nrowtea E 12-263, I xal Adnag Om E 


10 


15 
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AUTAG Kai pEuMpets THS cig tobs aSEAQOS yrvopevng Staxoviag 
Th voyxy evepyoTopéevyn, } otjoe: Stxaroobwvyg a&mathoaca 
puctot, xat gautdov Hyhoeta. tiwwov xab péyav xal as 
&xpws xatopBodvta ta évtoddg. Stav d& év ExuTe@ oln- 
67 d&vOpwros, Str xarhd EpydCetar nal evtrorAde puaddrrer, 
Huapte xptvac gxutov xal wh exdeEduevog tov xptvovta &Ay- 
Qc: Stav yap cuuunotupH TH TveduaT. Hudv td mvedua 
Tov Beod xata td Adytov HadbaAov, tote dANIG> Xprotod Kot 
xal téxva Deod tuyyadvouev, ody Stav oinoer iSig Exutods 
Stxarmowuev. OD yap, pyotv, 6 Exvutov cuvotdv gore SdxukL0¢, 
> ba ¢ a Z > A > Q g \ 4 
aN’ by 6 xbptoc auviorycw. édv yap Extd>g UvHUNS xat péBov 
Oe0d ebpioxytar 6 &VIowmos, aveyxn nat SdEav Cytetv xal 
Exawov Oypetetv napa tHv Staxovovpévay bx’ adbtod, 6 dé 
ToLoTes &mLaTOS Tapa TOU xupiou amedéyyetat: Idi yé&p, 
pyct, Sivacbe Syeit muotever SéEav mapd GAAHA@V AnuBa- 
votes xa THY déEav thy mapa Tod udvov Yeod ob Cytetre; 6 
torouTés Zotiv 6 td EEwOev tod moTyplov TAbVaV xal THe 
a ‘ X Z t aad . 2 f 

mapoidac, th 38 Evdov yéper deTAY HS ual maoNs TAcOvEELag : 
2 ON x yd < ~ 1, t ~ ~ 2 ~ , 
aray S& abtig 6 voc xal  ScaBears tHo Wuyic év tH weréty 
xat Emirofqce tod Oeod del dnacyorrrat xatl ta éwotac tH 
uVALY TOV xarddv, Soa gotiv dAyOH xat Sixara xal evpnuc 


ABEH 2 éveopyateta. E énostysaca B 3 xai ante ous. 
add B_ gustot E: pvowsce. ABH — futurum hic non desidera- 
tur, puo.ot opponitur praecedenti mouet (262, 12); sequens xai cum 
fut idem est quod Gote hyfjoacba moet ac E &¢ om B 
4 évtoddc: dpetag A étav E: bte ABH = 4-5 olvO7j ev dautG E 
546 k&vewn0g H opvidcos. EH «6 deutGs BH 7 éxdv E88 rév 
Adbyov OP 9 xat ante oby add E (dia oifcoe. EH ro ow- 
totévov EH gote:éxeitvogE 11 émavEH;cf7 éxtdc post Geot coll 
EH 1260mE dveyxnE 12-13 éntnrtetet Onpeder E éncCytetv 
H 13 8: yap E 14 xai ante &moatog add E tod om ABH 
15 Syetc Sivacbe E 16 tHvprom H 8dEav post Geod coll H 
Sntette EH: Cyntotvtes AB 17 odt0¢ Hott xaté td eday- 
yéxiov EE 17-18 tig map. x. tol mor. mAbvay E tod mot. x. T. map. 
nwa. H 18 +d 8é: odto¢ E évtég EH means mAcovetlac: 
broxplacewg E 19-20 elg thy wedétny xai émendOyow EH 20 del 
om A 21-264, 1 Scar elaly ddrnBetg nal Sixarar xal sipjuoe xal 
cepval B 


Gr. 73, 


Gr. 73, 


Gr. 73; 


Gr. 73, 


Gr. 73, 


Gr. 74, 


Gr. 74, 
Gr. 74, 


I-2 


3 


9-10 


g-12 


19-21 
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nal ceva, xal TH &yary tod Geob mavrote. xataxoony (uet& 
8& d&ydvog TOAACD xal xapatov vods ToUTO yivetar did Td 
soy évavttov del év tots xadots éumodiZew tov vodv Tob Ly TH 
TOV narGY vn cov Thv yw, GAA bid TOV yivev Emt- 
Gr. 74, 12 5 Buyutdiv thy mpoatocow derecZovta mpocsdpeverv~ odtog yap 
Gr. 74, 13-15 €att TOD Tovypod 6 Odvatog xal h Arta, Stav cig ayarnyy nat 
uvnuny Qe0d doyorovpevog 6 vols ebploxytar), ma&vtote 
évtetGev auativat duvatar xal h mod tov adeAqey ctArxpivg 
Gr. 74, 16-18 = kya. duolwsg xai  dAnlag anddryg xal h mpadtyg nal 7 
10 tanelvwoig xal H axepardtysg nal H ayabdrns nal Hh edyh 
mal Tra&aa &xodouDia tay &ylwy évToAdv did THe pras nat 
wovng ual mows evtoATc, tg mode Deby dyarys, && &An- 
Qelag thy dxpiBH ouumAvpwow AauBaver. 
Gr. 74, 19 8q. *Ay@vog obv moAAcD xal mévou xpuntod xal dopatou 
15 yoeta <xal> Aoyroudy goevvav roretaOat xal ta Hobevnxdta 
THs Wye hudiv alcOynrhore yuuvalew mods dSidxprow narod 
Gr. 75, 6 sq. ve nal xaxod det mévtote, xal avalwrupety 31a THs TOD vod 
Tpdg Gedv émeibews xal omovdic ta &Entovynxdta tHe Vuxiic 
Gr. 75,7 ‘av wédn, Tov vodv dvaxahoupévoug mévtote, tva yévytat 


ABEH 1 xal alt om H xataxooner AH xatk xdouov E 
post quod addit tedrelav xatépOwawv AauBaver ex suo ut vid 
1-7 parenthesin indicavi 2 dyavog 8 E moAAod om E 
ylvetat: xatopBovta: E 3 tov pr: td B; cf 6 tod rovnpod quod 
est masculinum det @v scripsi: del E tv Bom AH éprodt- 
Covra H éuroditerw xat derecCew xal aoxdCew E tov voUv 
AEH: 14 vol B tov om H ty om E 4-5 ante ém- 
Ouptey add éworSv 9 E (varlect) postém@.addtiwavE 5 thy 
Tpoaipeciy SerecCovta mpocedpevery A: thy mpoalpeow SedrecTetv 
om reocedpeverv EH (sed dcdecfovta H) tH wpoarpécer SercaTd- 
wevov mpocedpeverw B 6 } om E verba Scov && juetépag 
orovdys post Arta add E 7 wdvtote om E 8h omA 
8-9 kydimy eDexpwys E eDixpw &yanny A 9 } pr om E 
h sec om AH Qg-I0 % ante tan. eras H 4 ante dyad. 
om H 12 tov ante Oebv add E 14 xat alt om E nat 
céopétovu estne var lect ad xpurtot? cf 265, 2 15 xal ante Ao- 
ywouev addidi, cf 17 Set del post Epevvav add E; fuitne Set? 
8& post qobevnxdta add E 17 dé0. AE vots A 18 é&- 
nobevyxéta E 19 Ruav om E tod vod hudv mpooxarobuevor 
A tod vou AuU@v mpocxo\Awyévou H 19-265, I tovvoUv... 


ow 
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peta tod xuptov etc Ev nvedua xata td Adytov ITavAov. 
tobtov dé Tov xpumTov dyava xal wererhy xupiov xal mévov 
woxrog xal Hugoacg mavtac Huds exew yen elo m&oay eniry- 
Seva EevtoAyc, Htor edyouevov rot draxovobvtwy Hror 
éobtévtwy Fro. mwvdvtwy 7 Sttodv norodvtwy, tva nav 6 
‘4 yA ‘ Ef = > aN > fa ~ , 

vyivetar ayabov dpetiic emitpdevpa cic ddEav Oeod yivytar 
zal ph etic ddfav juetéoav emiveAodevov ebpioxnrat 
ayiatetar yap mica h TOv EvtoAdy dxodov0ia xal xabapéic 
Sp’ budv emterctrar did tio addtaAeintou uvjuns tod 
xuptov zat pdBou xat orovdyc xal &yamys THs Meds Oedv xal 
otws éxtdg yivduea ard tod utalvovtos thy évtoAyy xal 
omtAoUvTog Tovypov. oltwc dé ebyep nal edxorn piv 
TAVITA TH THY EVTOAGV Havjceta. mapayyéApata TIS TOD 
Qeod ayannc tEevuapilovors tag évtokag xal td émtzovov 
aitév mepl thy thenow adrig éxdvovans, dote xal tév 
évToAdy evudpera xal edxoria did tH mpds Oebv Hudv cye- 
NS yevnoetar: Sdog yao 6 ayav xal H omovdy tod dvtixet- 
uévov abty Eotiv, a> mooelontat, tva SuvyD7 tov vodv and THs 
mpc Yeov uvins xal gdBov xal dyanys xvplov meptoTacat, 
TIlauaou: gxet tod vod hudv Siaravtds mpoxoAAouuévon, tva dt& Bela 
yapitog yévnta. pete tod xupiov ele &v mvedua xate td 
&roatoaixoy Adytov E 

ABEH 3 yew ndvtachuaés EH = xatanteelsaddE = 4-5 evyo- 
uévoug ... dtaxovoiivrag ... goOtovtac ... mivovtag ... motodvtTac 
E 5 Aro: } H étiobv: Ot. dv A tvaomE 6-7 yive- 
tat... e0ptoxetar E 9 700 om E To xai pé8ov EHB? in 
marg, om AB _~ xat omovd%g om EH tov ante Oc6v add EH 
Ir odtws om ABH ywopeda E dnd om et tod dvtixerpévov 
ante tov add E xaiomE 12 post ortdobvrog add xai tov 
xauatov Fudv elo &xutdv mepton&v Bovdopévon E om zovypod 
12 oUtwe 58: xal téte E 13 taom E TAPXYYEAUATA Ha- 
vynoetas AEH (xxtap. EH); cf 262, 12 wate eX -pata du- 
plicatum vid 14 év fuiv post Meod add E15 abtijg om E, 
nescio an abtav (scil tHv évtoAGv) pro abti¢ restitui et post 
éxtrovovy deleri debeat A ante tév add EH 16 edteddv 
ante évroA@v add B ex dittographia ortum vid tov Oedv 
H hudv om E 17 éyyevisetar E tig omovdyic AB 
18 éotiv aitn E ottéc éottyw ABs omen elpytat E; cf 264, 3 
sq. 19 tov Qe6v H = xa pédBov om AB; cf10 tig ante 
ayarmng add B tod xuplov E 


Gr. 


75» 


10 


Gr. 75, 14-15 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


75> 


75s 


75> 


16-17 


20-22 


22-24 


Gr. 76, 1-2 


Gr. 76, 3-5 
Gr. 76, 9-10 


Gr. 


76, 


. 76, 
. 76, 
nd 76, 


. 76, 


. 76, 
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dehedouaar yyivorg yempevog nal amd tod Svtws xaAOD 
Tapextpéty sig ta Soxyoer SvtTa xara. mavV yao 6 &v ToL} 
xardv &VOpwmos, omActv xal pratvery 6 rovnpds PovActar 
xal thy idtav émsnopav THs xevodotias FH oljcews 7 yoyyve- 
wod } torodtwv tivav tH evtoAy) cuputoyew d&ywvitetar, 
tva ph dtd Oedv pdvov xai moo8uptav dyabhy 1d yevduevov 
&yalov xai xadrdv yivytar. 

“Iva dé ph SdEmpev wo ay’ Exutév tt Aéyew, ge TOV 
aylwv ypapav tadta mapactycwpev. yeypanta: yao Str 
“ABedr npoohveyxe Ouctav t Ve and tEv otektev nal and 
TOV TOWTOTOXWY TGv TpOBaTov: xat Kaiv éuotwo mpoc- 
jveyne Spa dnd tHv xapnGv pyot THs yijc, KAN’ obn amd 
TOV TOMTWV xapTav: Kat éxetdev 6 Oed¢, pyoty, ent tote 
dapotg tod “AeA, tate 38 tod Kaiv Buotars ob mpocéoyev: 
ote éx tobtov pavOdvouev, Ste gots tr xaddv emiTydevpa 
Toryjoa, awerais 7h xatappovyntinds 7 d” <dédAAo> tt, xal wh 
elvan edrpdadextov TH Oe: xal Zotr rorijoat xara 16 B2rAnua 
tod Qeot, orovdatwg xal wypdvtas xal did Oedv pdvov 
[moréic], xal ebapeatov cbotoxerat Eumpocbev abtod- xal yao 
ABEH 1 post ypapevog add % traw evAcyopavéaw évwolas tov 
votv E xat om AE post xadrod add tij¢ mebe Oebv dyarne 
E; est explanatio 2ele ta: éxt E &8vt0oc H av EH: éav 
AB sed auctor ipse hunc Scripturae usum non sequisolet 3 6 
&VBewrog BH = 5 ‘orodtorg tush AE torodtmy wich H 6 tov 
Getv EH ak... dye Biv: tamewvopedvang xal meoOiuog EE dya- 
6yv om H 7 wal xaddov om A post yivyrat add yvacews 
odv xal Staxpicewg Exdotw moAATic xpela, va SuvyO}H 6 vole tao ye- 
BoSeiag xal téyvag tol movypod emtyivaoxetv xal mavterdds THs xaxtag 
a&radrotprovc8a. E 8 & om E- g mapactiscouey, BO yap 
om H II moewtotoxiav B 12 post y%¢ coll oyct A(-iv)B, 
om E; postea numeris additis ante ti¢ coll B, ex 13 illatum vid 
13 mowtoxgprav A gyolvdd. H 13-14 ante énl tc. 8. 7. "ABed 
add obdx én tote tod Kdtv Sapore 4’ B, om AEH op ToIG: 
tats H thy E (volebat taic) 14 daHpat¢ A: Buclatg EH, 
om B~ tate dé t. K. Quota correxi: tao St +. K. @vaiag B 
ent 32 taic Ovaiarg t. K. A ari 88 tote Sapors +. K. EH 15 xal 
post Gore add E 16 xataneppovnpévwg E H 80 <ko> tH 
scripsi ut correspondeat verbis 18 xal d& Oedv udvov: } dé 
tt ABEH 9 80° éxepdév tt xl od 3:4 Gedv op in paraphr 19 mots 
AB, var lect cf16 — ebpeBjvarEebpeOjoetatH = adtod: tod Beco E 


10 


15 
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0 matprdpyns "ABpadw éx tév dxpoliviwy tH lepet tod Oeod 
Medyioedix mpoohveyxe xal obtag tag edaoylag edéZato 
map’ adrod. tt dé dd tovtwv alvirtetas 1d meta, ddnroré- 
pav Vewpiav gugatvov, dar’ 7} Td tH &xpm xal tk oTéara, Te 
mpéirat dAov TOU ouyxpluarag THs pioews Tea, TOUTEOTLV 
aitov tov votv, adthy Thy cuveldyow, abthy thy didGeot, 
abrov tov dp0dv Hudv Roytayov, abthy Thy dyorntuchy Tudy 
Sbvapww tH Puyyc, Thy dxapyhy tod Cdov hudv évOpamov 
7 Qe@ mpdtepov moooxoutlew Selv mavrote [mdvtws] Thy 
THs napdtac Ouotav tepav, ta dxpobivia xal ta mpdite tév 
dpOav Aoytopdiyv, |el¢ Thy adbtod uvhunv xal perétyny xat 
ayanny Sid navtds dracyorodvrag. xat obtw Svvyjadpeba 
cig Eowta Osiov doypépar thy abEnow nal mpoxomhv Acp- 
Bavetv, BonPodpevor bxd tio Oelas tod Xprctod Suvapws, 
xal 76 poptiov tHg Sixatocivyns T&v evtoAGv ghagpdv Hyiv 
natapavyoetat xabapic xal dudpws tabtag emtedodar, 
cuvepyouvtos Hutv adtod tod xuplou did thy mpd¢ abtov 
Hudv Sid mlotews nal cyamng Céoucav donhv xal macdv 
TOV BvTOA@V adTOD ayaOhy exindBbyaw. 


ABEH 4 78 om E 4-5 %. Ta MpGta x. Ta otéata E 5 THs 
piscews om E 6 adthy thy cuvelSyow om E 7 Tov alt 
om H-~— 9g zmpétepov AH: révtore B, om E do. EH  nev- 
zcwg om E, delevi, cf. 235, 3, ante mévtm,¢ distinxit H =. 9-10 tiv 
t. x. 8volav intellige ‘tamquam sanctum cordis sacrificium’ 
offeramus, eandem constr cf p. 235,3 JIo0tktedxp. E te 
alt om E 1r dp0Gv om A 12 &nacyorotvtes B ots 
yeo (nal om) E duvéuebe H 13 thy om E- xal mpoxorhy 
om E 14 Gelag Suv. to Beod E 15 3& post goptlov 
add E cav om E- oitw post jutv add E16 xot ante 
xaQ. add E = énitedotvtes A émitedtompey E 19 &ya6hv om 
E post émndé6yow extat in AB lacuna unius folii quam B 
vel B® signo -:. adposito spatioque relicto indicat. in marg 
notam quam legere non potui add B*: quae in AB omissa 
sunt habent Ephr et cod H quibus inde ab hoc loco usque ad 
269, 9 mpocxaptepety dvayxeCwv textus nititur. correspondet 
huic parti Greg De inst Chr p. 77, 15-78, 21, qui eam 
ab Ephr et H recte hic collocatam esse confirmat. ex hoc 
loco excerpta sunt op ‘Mac’ De perf 852 et Mac hom 40, 
764A 


Gr. 76, 21-77, 3 


Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr. 


77,1 
77; 3 


77,4 


77> 3 


77,9 
77, 10-11 


77, 12 


Gr. 78, 6-7 10 


15 


Gr. 78, 5 
Gr. 78, 9 20 
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Ilepi 88 tHe pawouévys doxhoews xal motov &yaldv énity- 
devpx Te@tov xat retCov Tuyydvet, TOUTO Ywooxete, KyaTH- 
tot, StL dAAHA@Y TaGKL al dpetal exdédevtar xal aAAHAWV 
éxxpépavtat: Ganeo <yap> tep& tig nal mvevuatixh dAvarc 
ula od Tc uLag amnetyvtat: <h edyn and tho &yarNS>, 
% ayarn and tis yupas, H yape amd tho mpadtyTOs, 7 
TEKSTHS ANG TIS TaMELvMoens, h tamelvwarg and THE Six- 
xoviacs, h dtaxovia and ths <dixaroobvys, H dixacoobvy and 
ther edridoc, h ednic and tio mlotews, H lotic amd THs 
braxo7s, A braxoh and tig anAdtyTOG¢: Gonmep xal td 
évavtiov wépog Ev dp’ Evdg TH xaxd Exdedevtat+ TO picosg amd 
700 Quod, & Ouuds and thc bneonpaviac, h Omepypavia &nd 
ths xevodozlac, h xevodokia and tio amotlas, ) amotio 
3 \ at f a > ‘ Land > , 
Od THS <oxANpouapdtas, N oxAnpoxapdta ano THG> &peretac, 
H uérera dro THg yauvooens, h yabvwous &nd Tho OALywptac, 
h OArywoia and thc dundiac, H dundia dnd tTH¢ dvuTOLOVy- 
aias, Hh dvuropovnota ard tHS Pirndoviac, xal Ta AoA Tic 

A Pd b Spee! % td > A a x > Saiaed 
RAXLKG LEAH Elolv GAAHAWY Exxpeuaueva> OUTWG KAL EV TH 
> ~~ Z > a ; oY € > + > La z 
aya8G pép|er dAAGAwy cloiv at dpetal drypTHUEvar. nEpe- 
hatov dé maaNS ayaD7c¢ orOUdTs nal xopupatoy THv xatopDa- 


EH 1 xat notov H: ofov E om xai 2 petfov xal rpdrov H 
Mac hom 40, 764A ywooxete H: ywooxetarE 3 dddAhAwv 
pr H: e@dnrog E 4 ye post Sonep add hom, quod recepi; 
quod nisi facis, &érngtyyévn scribendum cum op 852B ubi legi- 
tur valanzp iepx tug serpk ula tHe pdéo HoTnuevn xat Hom E 
5 ante 4 a&yiny add % uév eby} tig dyenne op et similiter 4 
euyn ano TAS a&yany¢ hom, quod inserui; nunc confirmavit H 
8 inter draxoviav et brnida excidit dixxooivyn, ut ex Greg De 
inst Chr 78, t-2 apparet, nam ibi édric ducit ad dixorootvyy et 
haec ad d:axoviav, quae ducit ad tanewdétyta. igitur homoearcto 
&- deceptus scriba antiquus a d:axovie ad éanida transsiluit. 
omissio dxxtosbvyg iam pridem evenit, cum praeter codices 
EH etiam Mac hom et op de ea taceant, qui libri ex hoc 
excerpti sunt; cf sq 1o xat om H 13-14 post déniotia hom 
40 add amd ti¢ oxAnpoxapdinc, h 82 axAnpoxapdta and tio dueretag 
zta. idem olim hoc loco legit excerptor op 852C, extat igitur 
lacuna in Ephr quam explevi quod nunc cconfirmat H 17-18 
uéry ths x. H 18 dar. elolv H zal post oltwe om H 
19 aya06 H: xa E al do. ciow H 
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uatav gorlv } tio mpocevyys mpooxaptépyatc, d. ho xat 
tas Roma dpetas Sid tio mapd Oecd aitrjoewc donuépar 
rpooxtacbat Suvducla, érerd}) mpd¢ pdvov Oebv d&yalory¢ 
xal xotvavia tig pvoTtixh mvevuatinys évepyelag xal ovv- 
dere THs SiaBecews xai abtod tod vod év dyary &ppHTH mpbs 
xdprov év Eby] dua Oelag emoxévews totic xatakrovpévoic 
yivetar xal elo odpdviov Zowta xal mdQov Exmupov tnd tic 
TVEVLATIXTS cyanng med¢ Dedv Zrxetar Sonuéea. 6 sxuTdv 
THLG MPOTELYAIG TPOGKKETEpELY avayndtwv, xaNds elonrat- 
"Edwxag edppocivyny eig thy xapdtav wou: xab 6 xUptoc: 
"H Bacrrela tv odpavdy évtdc buddy gots. td dé evtde elvat 
why Baotaetav th dAAO onualver 7 Thy ToD mveduaTos obpdviov 
evppocuvyny <thv> Tato dElarg puyatc evepydc yivousvyy, 
Hyrep anddavow xal yaodv xal edgooobvyy mvevpatinhy év 
putt atwvien ot d&ytor év tH Bactdelg usdAAovaw Eyew; TAUTIS 
Tov &epahdva xal thy dmapyhy évredOev Hoy af KErar xat 
meatal Yuyal dia tio tod mvebuatog evepyoilc xowwviag 
xextyoOa. xatabrobvta. ‘O napaxardy yeo, onotv, hua 
dv taoy TH OAlver Audv elo 16 Sivacbar hus mapaxadrety 
tovc év néoy OAlper did tio mapaxAHoews Ho mapaxaAovd- 
usa xat adtol bd tol Oeod. dAAK xal td ‘H xapdia pov xal 
1 odp& wou hyadrArdcavto ert Oedv Cvra, xalt ‘Qc éx oréatog 
nal TmLdTHTOS EuTANCVEtN H Guy wov, xal ta tobtoLg SuoLm, 
THY TOD mvevuaTog Evepy?) sdppocdvyy xal mapdxAnaw did 
covtwv aivictetar: ta 8& dxdrovda macdv tév evtoAdv 


EH 1 rpoxaptépnoigc E 3 mpoxtiiobar E trend)... 897 ylverar 
xatom H = slg epwta yap Setov xal m6vov H = 8 -npdg TOU Beod H 
édonuéee. om H 

ABEH 12 ovtjpedzvov BE: odpaviov et ante mvevuatog coll A 
12-13 thy... did tod mvebuetog Eyyivouevyny taic Puyate edppo- 
ovvyvy Greg 13 tThv supplevi tig d&lag duyyc E an legendum 
tyywouévnv? =—s« 14 mep yap E15 té&v odpavey post Bac. add E 
tautTyg BH op: tottov E tovtav A 16 &&it: ayla E 
18 xextycba. BH: om A tuxeitv E 18 fuse opnclvy H 
19 &: él E néoy om H hpsc om E 21 and E 
22 @cdv C&Svta AEH: 666 Coven B 23 tundjody (sic) E 
24 evepyh tod m. E ayracuod post mapaxd. add E 25 TOV 
om A 


Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr, 


Gr, 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


Gr, 


Gr. 


Gr. 
Gr. 


78, 
78, 
78, 


78, 


78, 
78, 
79, 
79; 
79, 


79; 


79; 


79; 
79) 


13 
10 


12 


16 


8-10 


II-12 


12-13 
13-14 


Gr. 79, 15 


Gr. 79, 17 


Gr. 79, 18 
Gr. 80, 1-2 10 


Gr. 80, 3 
Gr. 80, 4 
Gr. 80, 5 
Gr, 80, 6 15 
Gr. 80, 8 


Gr. 80, 12 20 


Gr. 80, 15 
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napayyéruata Domeo wsry to xepaadtis tuyyavet, &rep of 
gautobe arodévtes TH OeG xatad Sbvapty Emutedctv dpetAovor. 
Tlpoxetévov toivuv tod tio ebosBelag oxomod niaw Evdc, 
bvrep Sid tAeidvev mposizopev and ypapixdy paptupidy 
TapaatThouvtes, TOU xatakiobijva, dud tho miotews xal 
TOAANS &v Maca apetatc onovdig TANPwoews a&ylov mved- 
y ~ ~ ~ > + , uv 
patos xal mavtea} tov maldv dnadanyhy xtycacbatr, 6 
Eotw 6 THs xapdtac xaBaptapds Sid TOD &yraotixOD mvEbuaATOG 
Taig TLataic nal edAaféor Puoyaic éyytvduevos- Exactosg obv 
éautov éxd6ta cic 16 &yaBdv, cov xal 6 mpd tov Bedv Epwe 
Rayne = 2 a + 4 wv t > , 
wg Puxis éxextetvetar: xat Aoundv et tug BovActar ddtadetr- 
THE Taig Mpocevyatc mpooxaptepety xal Taig vyotetatc axo- 
AdCew nate 6 Adyrov TadAou: ’Adtarcintas meocevyxeabe, 
xal TH eby} mpooxaptepette, xai td bd TOU xuptou Sé eipy- 
£ 2 ~ Ul 3 . € x ~ Fe 
pévov: IIdcm padrdAov roujaet Exdixnynow 6 Oed¢ t&v Bowvtwv 
4 > a 5 sft w f \ x 
Tpdg adtov vuxTbg xal husoac. “Edeye 5é pyar xal napaBoary 
mpd¢ td detv mavrote moocedyecOar xai un exxaxetv. tov 
d¢ éovpaviny StAw Thy Evduatv, a> MocElpytat, dt” dztolov 
tporov xatakioOjoovtrar of emiOupovvtes nat muotevovTes 
woyetv, 6 &ndotorog axeiBG¢ gonuavev elrav: Ard means 
Tpocevyx7ys xal Sehoews mpocevyduevor év mavtl xaio@ év 
mvebuate xat eis abtd dyputvoUvTEs év MACY TEOCOKADTEPTICE! 
xal denjoe.. 
Et xg tolvey t&v d&deApay tov did mlatews xal meocevy 7s 


(A)BEH 2 dnodiddvree AH gautovs SAotEAGS aroSeSuxdtes E 
3 tolvev: dndady E 4 brep AB rpoocinayevE and: 81a tOVE 
5 hag post xata§. add E 7 6 om ABH 10 éxdé6tw 
éavutév H txdidéta A cov om E II-13 &dtareimtwg .. - 
TIatAov homoeoteleuto om E 12-13 xal tatc... cyodctew om 
A 14 mpocevy7} E = mpooxaptepsitw E mpooxaptepetv H 88 
om EH 15 6 Bede thy exdixnow E 16 Breve yeo pyo. E 
17 st E 17-18 xal ta&v éroupaviny 8 SrAwy tod mvebuatog E 
18 & énoftov EH: && mofou AB 19-20 tuxeiv miatevovtes E 
20 dxpiBO> toyuavevom E elne EE 22 attd tolto E akypun- 
vobvteg: mpocxaptepotvtes B 23 post denoer deficit A 24 tov 
H: tév BE nlotewg xal om E Sia tHe wlotewg HO tig 
mpocevy7e E 


10 


15 
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wal petavolag d&yGva dvadeEacbar enirobet gpdv tHv éxov- 
paviey &yaQdv, dnodextéoc xal mavv éxatvetds obtog xat 
&vVOparorg xat eH: 31:6 edtcbw xal Bonfelobw ind tho 
adekpitytog THv cupueAwy ddeApv eta yaa 6 ToLOdTOG 
Th eby} Mpooxaptepety, va nal adroit tov prabdv Sid thy 
TpdG Tov KDEAPOV GUETVEvGL xal cuvepylav &yaOhy ard Beod 
Ey wor povov tva peta macys views Thy xaTa ouveldnow Epev- 
vay TOLy <taLr xal adiaArcuntov Lépivav xal kaveTtov eyava 
6 ebyduevoc ey, mavtote évavtiobuevos Néon TH THs xaxlag 
TOY TOAAGY nai TEpLGG@Y Aoytouav SAN ual mpd Tov xd- 
ptov T&vtote tov voy éxBraCdpuevos év exumoOjoer xat map” 
adtod thy dvtlande tic yapttog éxdeyduevos, tv’ ota of 
xaprol tis mapapovic xal mpooxaptepyjcews sic olxodopyy 
donuépat raat pavepol yivavtat. 6 yao Eywv ayarys tpHoiv 
tia xat Epwrta Oetov év tH mpocevyy}, } xdv undéxw eyn, 
Bralytar S& xai &ywvilyta. xal thy mpoatpeow dvayxaCy, 
elg tov toLoUtov xduatov Exdotov Sid0be Eautov xal mape TOD 
Geod Tov odpaviov Epwta xal thy dAnBiwhy nal mvevpatuchy 
ebyhy éxCyntdyv xtnoacQa xate To slonuévov - ‘O dido0ve edyx jv 
T® edyouévans peta yapac Ord tav ddeApadv sicOw nal ac 
BonPot adit p&AAov auvepyettwoav xal mpotpertoOwoay, 
tdtov xépdog Hyovwevor thy énl ta xpeittova tod adeApod 
BEH 1 xal uetavoieg om E ayovtévtey post petay. 
add B exinobet déExcbat tov dydva B fowtt Bo 2 rdw: 
navel E névty H 2-3 oltwo xual map’ dv. xal nape 0. E 
3 dpiécbo E xal BornPeictw om EH 3-4 TAG adeApdtmTOG 
omE = 4-5 6 tovodtog post mpocxaptepetv coll E 5 mpocevy}j E 
7ov om E 6 ént Ge E ént Oe0b H 8 supplevi cf. 
273, 12 no7Z E om BH pyquy E tov ante &ravotov 
addH 9 tewE Ioxabaltom EH tévomE 11 mav- 
tote om E Bratdpevos E 13 The... mpooxaptephoews OM 
E 14 &ydmny xupiov E I5 twa om E 3 om E 
tye. B 16 Budletar et dywvierat BE = dvayudCer thy mpoat- 
peow E dvayxater B 17 tov tovobtov: todtov E Exdotov 
Sdob¢ dxutdv scripsi: Exdotov éxdi8obg B —- ExdSobc exp et éEavtdv 
in marg add B? éavtév (om H) Exdotov ddo0b¢ EH TOU 
om H-~ 17-18 nap& tod Beot post 19 ebyyv coll E §=619 Gytav E 


60m B_~ 20 Aoanav ante ddcApGv add EH apictw E 
21abto} EH xal mpotperécPworvom E 22 fyobpevor xépdoq EH 


Gr. 81, 1 
Gr. 81, 6-8 


Gr. 81, 8-10 


cf. Gr. 80, 4 


Gr. 81, 5-6 


Gr. 81, 11-12 
Gr. 81, 6-10 


Gr. 81, 13-14 


Gr. 82, 12 


Gr. 81, 12-14 


Gr, 81, 17-20 


cf. Gr. 81, 20 


10 


15 
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mpoxomyy, xal undev xat” gotOerav } CiAov morettwoav tnd 
tig xaxlag bropepduevor unde EurodiCétwoav xal syxorté- 
twoav Thy Kyabhy abtod mpdc¢ Dedv dou xat tod d&ydivos 
TS KAAS omoudic Thy ApyxHy, tva 6 ed dp@v Tov mpdc AAAY- 
houg THs ayaTS Tapotvopoy avtamodace Tot TA altHuUCTA, 
TAnpopopHy Exaotov did thy edOetav xai dyabhv mpd¢ 
arAAHAovs Teoaipecty. 

Tatra d& onovdatws roretv év moAAF Staxpicer padrota of 
TpocotHtes thy adehpdv Spetrete xal Eavtods xat tobe 
abv butv adeAqods rotovtT@ ppovjuate xataptier, Eva pndets 
éyxonhy AauPavyn el¢ dv mooatpettar dywvi{eoat dydva. 
Gomep otv xeqaratwdéctepov 6 TH edyj7) mpocxaptepdiv 
émePcdAeto Epyov, obtwc xal kyGva meptocdv xal mdvov 
roAby xal onovdyy adidAcimtov davaraBetv dpetrer dia td 
TOAAK év TH Mocoxaptephaer tH |edyyo elvar TH¢ xaxtag 
éumddia: Orvov, dxndiav, Baoynow ompatos, Aoytopay pey- 
Bacudv, vodg dxatactactav, oAtywpiav, d&vuropovysiay, 
Exdvaw xal te Aouad tig xaxtag evepyjuata: elta Ortypes 
xal éEmavactacic alt&y téiv movypGyv Tvevpdteov ToAELOvv- 
Tov xal avrayovitouévor ptyots aluatos tH xan” danDerav 
tov Osdv adiarcintag emlytovey Puy}, xwrvdvtwv adtyy 


BEH rynE 1-2 6nd tic xaxtag om E 2 broovpépevot E 
2-3 €..... étwoav B quinque litterae evan: éxxomtétwoav E 
éyxortétwoay ‘impedire’ correxi quod iam confirmavit H; cf 11 
3 adtod E sscr B 5 &yérng EH et pr B, deinde exp et 
uyyi¢ scripsit, sed post mapotvopov add Hyovv tis d&yanns B; 
var lect igitur in suo exemplari legebat post évrarodacet 
add écius navy Bom E dciws add H 8 8 om BH 10 tT 
rotolte H crovddtete post xataptifev add EH 11 éyxo- 
nav EH: éxxomhvy B; cf 2-3 mpoelontat EH 12 6 ante 
xep. coll E 13 émeScddAero correxi, cf p. 273,22, cum %pyov 
coniunctum Plat Soph 264 B al: émeddBero BH érédAaBe +d 
E etieto op in paraphrasi huius loci; post éxvsapBévecba geni- 
tivum expectares Teptaaétepov E 16-18 brvoc.. . ExAvors 
(impedimenta omnia casu nominativo) EH 18 Aert&é ante 
gvepynhuata add E, fuit var lect pro Aowré vel ex eo corruptum 
18-19 OAtdic xal travactdcerc H OrlWerg xal Exavactdcers Op 
21 ddtadtcintwo om B in marg add B* ut vid 


a 


10 


15 


20 
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4 bat J * U 4 Z ~ 

meoceyyitew Oe@. ndon obv wy ber xat mon ood} xab 
navel aydvi copating xat poxixd nal xdoy bropov# 6 tH 
dy} Mpooxaptepay dvdpiecbar dpeirer: xal dc Tov otavpdv 
bvtmg Baotatav év dyGvu xal move MOAAG nal mévOer xat 
OAtder Sid thy Bactrelav ddiaAcimtMs Fro: Uy} KELAUVOOLEVOS 
xat ouverididobs Exutdv 76 tig xaxtag THV Aoyioudv dep- 
Paoyid 3 } ovyyvoet brvov F dxrydia } exAdcer, tapayadect xat 
anpenéct puvaic ypapevos % tro. torodtoig mapadiSovds Thy 
Stavorav xat ddraxprotac altia éunrnpopobpevos tH cwpate- 
xf] yovuxAtata, toU vods év ouyydaet } PeuBacus xabeot&zoc. 
Svvata yap tic, éav wy d&xpws vygeww Tapacxevdty ta. 
[xai] pyde mavtote thy gpevvay xal meocoyyy tod vod 
Trovytar, emimobdy del tov xborov, bmd tig xaxiag momiAwe 
xaTa TO xpuTTOv UrooxeACouevog ExatpecOar } tupodabar 
xatd tay Aomndv tHv uydéxw oltws Suvauévwv tH edy7j 
Tpooxaptepsiv: nal obtwo dtd té&v ToLoUTWY THs naxtas 
TAVOVEYNLATWV THY xaATY a&rdAAvOLW Epyaotav, xaTAMpOSL- 
Sov¢g tautyy tH TovyeG datuovi. GAN Homep pellova tic 
ebyyc eeya dvedéEato, obtwo xal mévov xal pépipvav nal 
ayGva petTova tay Aowndy dgelrer xextyjoba, pH mw<S 
xAoTyY Tiva Tapa TIS xanlag TaDY. Tots yao petCov TL moLety 
étiBarropévorg ayaOdv Emiradevux uelédvag 6 movypds 
avtayeviteta. orooxediZew Bovrduevoc. 
BEH 1 uh mposeyyitew E réoyj om H 2 éySvu. buyxie 
xal sdyatoc E 2 xabalt: évE 5 d&dt. B. post ir coll H 
Zotw E xal post ¥tm add B éyyavvotpevoc H 5-6 yavvot- 
wevog “al éndidotg E 6-7 tots... peu8xcpotc EH tr&év om 
7 ovyytce. om et brvw scr EH, post éxdtce: add } cvyyvoet 
voo¢ } (v. Hom H) EH g xatomH  Staexpiclag B 9-10 ele 
THY cwuatiMhy dvoy yovuxAtolay EH II dxpthd¢ vagetw Exvtdv 
napaoxevaty E 12 xal BEH, delevi, erat varia lectio dé 
om EH 14 &moPouxodAotuevog EH éraipecBar: rowratvecBae 
H  woovrc8a BH: puctotc8a E 15 tévalt om EH ev tH 
edy7 Suvauévwv EH 17 arddavowom E18 rovnpd datpove: 
avtuxetnéva E 18-19 petlov Epyov tic ebytic EE etCove. edy. goyov 
H 19 thy uéptuvav E20 xextiobat dqeiver E xtyAobn B 
pyro E 21 néoxyn H peildvag E tt xotetv om E 
movetv om H 22 éntrdaBopevorg H émrapBopéevors d&yabod 
EmmSedpatos wetldvog (sic) E ex coniectura; cf ad p. 272, 13 
6 dvuxetuevog E 23 dvtaywvitduevog broox. BotActat BH 


18 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


Gr. 


81, [1-12 


81, 18 


82, 6-7 


81, 15 


81, 20-22 


81, 15-16 


Gr. 82, 15-16 


Gr. 82, 16 sq. 
Gr. 82, 17 


Gr, 82, 18-19 


Gr. 82, 19-21 


Gr. 83, 1-2 10 


Gr, 83, 2.sq. 


Gr. 83, 5 sq. 15 


Gr. 83, 5 
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"ADD tva xaprdv &ydrys nal tarewoppoabvys xal amAd- 
antag xal &yabdtytos xat Staxploews doyutoas dud Tio mpoo- 
XAPTEPHGEWS THIS Edy Expvowuev ev THoL xal avepol Ouev 
why énl tk xpsittw mpoxonhy AauBavovtec, cyavicwpela 
va nal tobs Sia thy vyridtyta TH edy7) mMocoxaptepsty wy- 
dérw Suvapévous, Tv &yabdv xaprdv Yuadv pavepoy abtots 
bvtwv, épeBiowuev xal sic émOuutav eveéyxwpev meo0buws 
xal omovdaiws ént tov d&yGva tottov Exvtots éxidodvar. 
2av yap UN } TaTervoppocuvy xal h dyary xal h amrdryg xal 
H &yabdtng Thy edyhy Hudv xataxooujoy, H edyy, UXAAOV 
d& TO ayTux tH¢ edyiic, oddév Huk> Gpedjoet. od pdvov dé 
mepl THo edy%s todTO Aéyouev, GAAK TEpl TOU TavTOS xapdTOD 
xal mévov tapfleviag xai edy¢ xal vnotetag xal &ypumviag 
xal Yarmdlac H Siaxoviag } olovdynote xaudtovu xat go- 
yactas dpetic évexev by’ hudv émitedoupévng: edv uh Tobe 
xapmovs THS ayarNS xal elehnyyng nal yapic ual nmpadtytos 
xal tamewocems anrdtyntos te xal dpeddtyntos nal motes 
xal paxpobuulas xal a&pOoviag gv gautotg edpioxwpev nal 
m&o. ToLovToUS xapTOLs TpCOpepWLEV, Elx] xal udtTyy of 
mévor xal of xdpator quay yeydvac.. mica yap éxetvy Fj 
dpyacia xat of xdpator did tobdc xapmods tovtoUs ylvecBar 
dgeidovcw: tHv b& xapnav THC kyanys xal eloyyys ph 
BEH 1 xaprolH det obv xaprotg EE tamewdcewg EO 2 xaik 
&yabérntog om E = 2-3 édonutpar... mio: tHe Yuxts hudv éx- 
plsobat E = 33 Exquévevor. H fvomH  xal:énac E 4 dyo- 
viodyeta om EH 5 Sta... moocxaptepety post 6 Suvapévous 
coll et obtw ante Svv.add E 6 tote ... duvapévoig Bs Suv B 
8 roitov om B éxodcivaa EH 9g ph yap EH = 64} secom B 
xat altomE 10 tu@v B11 Spa od8tv BB hpac oddtv H 
12 todtog (sic) post alt dé 11rcolE replalt B: éxl E et op, om 
H zo} om EH 13 xal rap. B 4 E quater pro xal, 
H sexies post ebyijc¢ add 4 d&vayvacewg Eom Bop 14 088n- 
mote (sic) E 15 tyav B énttedouptvys scripsi quod iam 
confirmavit H: émtedovpévwy B tedovpévng E 16 tic eloh- 
wng E xpaitntogB 17 tanewdStntocH = teomE 18-19 xal 
méot... eixf xal om B sed in marg supra add B* 19 xapnods 
elphyvyng EH 20 of om H quay om E 21 tobdtoug om H 


yevéoba: BH 22 elphyng xaldyann¢g E xa elp. post etpiox. 
coll H 


10 
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ederoxopéven év huty eluj xat racy bay F Epyacia yeyévy tae. 


of yap torodto. xata ta¢ mévte wmpac TapBPevous év Huépa Gr. 83, 6 


‘xplosws drodelxvuvtat, altives did 7d wh evteDOev emixopt- 
cacban év tote tio xapdlac dyyelors Th MvevUaTIxdy EAatov, Gr. 


énep gotly } t&v mpocipyuévay dpetav did tod mvebuatos 


évépyeta, rwpal dvouacbsion: tod mvevpatixod THs BactAelas Gr. 


wupdvos drexrcloOyjoav xal 6 tic mapbeving xdpatos Sid 
why tGv dpetav EdAeupe xal botépjow tig évepyous évorxy- 


EWS To mvebpxtog cic ovdev ZoyiaOn. Gr. 
“Qonep yap év tH yewpyla ric &umédrov maton énipérera Gr. 


xal xdpatos dud thy tOv xaprav dmdAavot yivetat, xapTev 
38 wh ebptoxouévan év tH durére@ cixh nal yatnv raion h 


éumdvynorc THC tpyaciag yeyévytat, obtac éav ph dia tH¢ Gr. 


évepyetag toU mvebuatog xapmods ayanys xal eipyyns nal 
Axa nal tanewwoewg raxpoOuutas te xal tictews xal Tov 
Aotrdv, San 6 andotoros Sunydpeveev, év macy TANPOPopla 
nal alcbyce nmvevuatixy) év Eautotc entyvauev, ix 6 tH¢ 


meapQeviag xdpatos, xat edy%c xat baruwdlasg vyotetag te Gr. 


nal d&ypumviag 6 mévog pdtatog d&rodetxvutat: obtor yao of 
xdpator xat movor Puxiis xal cmpatos én” 2hrcidt mvevpatixay 
xapmay emrterctoat detrovaty. } S& tod mvevatos év Tats 


83, 


83, 


83, 
83, 


83, 


83, 


16-17 


Apetaic xapropopla andravale got mvevnatixy év HOov7y Gr. 84, 4, 8 


kpbdpten dv xapdtas motats xal tamewwatc bro Tod mveduatog 
évepyouuévy. év TOAAT yap cuvécet Staxplcemc al épyactar 
xal of mévor xal xcuatot THs avOpwnivyns picews hyelobwoay, 


BEH 1rtyiv Bo 3 drevtetOevB 3-4 drroxopnloxcOar HH = 5 
om B t&y mpoeip. go. f H mpoxetuévwy E, cf 274, 1 
7 dvenrelabycav voupavog E 9 éylov post mv. add E 10 el 
tbyo. post yewpyig add E 4 émpdérAcca E II pédovsav 
post thvadd E = 12-13 n&oa éminévnoig éminrasH 14-15 xat 
xap%s xal elpyvyng H 15-16 ta A0I7RK EH a7 eluatwg E elxR 
in ras om vel evan H 18 xal prom E xal parp@diac om 
E te omeE 19 6 et ohomE 6 xévog evan vel eras sed 
extabat antea H 20 xdyatot elar E xal révo. om E- te 
xal adpatos H 21 dgetdovtes E 24 Staxptae. cvvéecews EH 
% Upyacte tre EH (om te) 25 of ante mévo. om H post 
névot iterat épyacia H; fuitne épyacia xat xduetor var lect pro 
al épyaclat xa of mévot quod antecedit? of xdyato. E post 
sic aliquot verba delB 25-276,2 qicews. .. xd om B, in marg 
inf paginae add B* dv@pwrivng om B*H 


Gr, 84, 6, 9-I0 
Gr. 84, 10-11 


Gr, 84, 12-13 


Gr. 84, 17 


Gr. 84, 18 


Gr. 84, 18-20 


Gr. 85, 4.8q. 


Gr. 85, 8 


Gr. 85, 5-6 
Gr. 84, 9 sq. 
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xat of xaprol xaprol AoywlecOwoav Sid mlatews xat érrcidog 
bxb tod a&ylou mvedpatos <év> toig &Eloig évepyoubpevor. edv 

é A / y PaNTS \ i 4 
yap tig Sid yvacewc EAreiley ldtav Epyaclay xat xdmatov tobs 
KapTOvS TOD Mvedwatos civar vorion, TOAANY otyotw waTaLd- 
aytog KexTyATAL nal dnd weydAwy cyabdiv nvevuatindiv éx- 
mimtet, wy) dud mvebuatos evepyetac év mdoatsg tate mposton- 
pévars a&petate xatevOuvOyjvar érntoac. 

‘O yap édroteAGs Exutdv tH OG dqrepGv mavtote nats 
thy && idiag duvapews omovdyy xal tov mévov év undevi éd- 
Aetxwv, map’ abtod dé thy Adtpwow tTav naldv dd TH¢ 
avTAnvews THs xapttog éxdeydpevos, cig adthy tH axpd- 
mta apetyg xual xabapdtytos xatavtiioa. xatakovrae. 
Gorep yap 6 év tH Pi Hdvraldc Srartm@pevog nal TH dpaptioa 
Eautov ddoTteAdic éxdedwxas ta Tapa pdow nAOH TIS atipiag 
[Ev HSovy wOAAR eretedct], dowtiav xai mopvetav, wEOnv xak 
TAcovetiav, POdvov xat SdAov xai doéryerav, Epiv xal picos, 
Plrapyuplav xa ta AciTa THs xaxtac évepyhuata, év amo- 
radcer xat Adov7] we puoxd épyaCetat, obtws nal 6 téreL0¢ 
BEH 2 tod aylov post metvuatog sscr B* cyiov om H- év 
addidi; cf 277, 8 al 3 thy iov E qvouit, E 5 post 
&ya0Gv add xapmév B var lect xapxiv op om a&yalev cf 279, 
18 xaprav x. m. ay. H 5-6 minte. Bcf Greg p 43, 15 
6 mevpatixyg E 7arniovEH 8xata: xxtL EH 9g tovom E 
post mévov add abv taic Aoinatc dvOopwntvaig xal teemtatc dpe- 
vatg E 10 tévnra0Gvom E 11 the om E post y&prtog 
add to Xptotod év rAnpogopta mictews dua mavtdg E 11-12 ele 
adthy thy dxpotatyy tic antatou dpetic E cig tooabtyy dxpotatTHy 
apetyg H elg tooadtTyy dxpdryta é&peta¢ B quod in eig adray 
thy dxpdtynte dpetig correxi, omisso ti¢ antwmtov quae Ephraemi 
amplificatio esse vid 12 xat om H-~ xaGapétmmta BH: dye- 
mg 8 a&yabdtmtog E = xalapdtytog correxi 13 6 avr. B. Sia- 
tdhpevog BH ev +. 8. 6 Sumac 8. E 6 év +. B. HdumaBdic 8. 


correxi; cf 277, 20 14 6dot. éautdv EH éxdedmxacg H: 
evSeduxasg B arosedmxas E Exdotov rapacyduevog Op, ver- 
bum éx8.d6va. circumscribens THs atipiag maby E 15 ém- 


wehet EH cf 277, 5: d&xotedct B, sententia construi non potest. 
verba a me deleta sunt duplex rec ad 17-18 év dmodavoet... 
tpyaletat; series vitiorum appositio sunt, cf virtutum seriem 
277,28q. xalaltomE 16-17 @Odvov ... prrapyvplav om E 
18 ASov7 oA, E post pvatxe add &d thy yeoviav ouvyBerav E 
xatepyatetar E xat alt om BH 
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Xprotiavds macau tag a&petac nak mavras tod<s xaprtobs tov 
Tvevpatog tobe Unde Thy pdow, thy cyanyny nal elonvyy, Gr. 
Thy paxpoOuutay xal cyaOdtyTa, Thy meadtyta xal broLovyy, 
Thy tlotw xal tamewvoppodivyy xal td Aotna tHe dKpeTAs 
Zoya, év dmodabcet moAAy xal HSovi} mvevpatix}) eneteAet Gr. 
Oso puoixk duapdtos Aowrdv xal edyepGc xal unnéts mpdc 
ta TKO Ti naxtag moAEUdv, &te Sh AcAvtpwpévos bxd Gr. 
xuptov tercing xal Evepyobuevoc év talc dpetats év dyadArdoet 


nal etppoovvy bxd tod cylou xal mpocxuvytod mvebuatoc, Gr. 


‘thy tehelav tod Xprarod elonvynv BeaBeboucay év tH xapdla Gr- 
xextynpévoc. obtég gottv 6 xoAAnBelc TH xuple xal yevdusvoc Gr. 
etc &v mveDpa. did yap mvedpatos évepyelac xal ayidtytos Gr. 
dpet&yv maOy pape xal evépyera xaxlag xataoPeobFvar 
Sbvatat. ob udvov dé Thy toraitny tév dpetay epyactay év Gr. 
TOAAR &torAavast’ & torodtog Sid thy évepy evotanow tod 
cytov mvebuatos dxapatws Aoumov émitedet, AAA To Suoye- Gr. 
eéotepov, Seo éott ta raOQuata tod Xprotod, ebyepdic xai Gr. 
edxdrAws avarauBadvet, Suvapobpevosg bd Tod avebpatos uot 
év TOAAY énOvulg td cuunabety tH Xprota deydpevoc- 
xak oreo of Awol év Bio kvOpwror xatd odpxa Céivteg Td Gr. 
cinOijvar xal SoEacbijvat, td mpooxuvyOyvo xa td mAOUTY)- 
car xal tovpyjan. xal kokar xal tae Aouad tod Blou tobtov 


(B)E(H) 1 tobe Snée thy huetéoav pbaw tereloug xapmobs E et 2 
soog... pUowwom 2 TouTéot. thy dAnOwwhy xal &tpentov dy. E 
xal eloyvyyv om B 3 xal uoxp. B 4 xol thy tax. BH 
THE Bvtms dpetig E 5 TOAAR om E; cf 277, 15 6 puoixd 
xal olxeta E xal alt om E ph) B 7 peretSv 4 ante 
nmokeu@v add BE om H var lect ut vid 8 tod ante xvelov 
add H post terciwg add xadapdv oixytiprov adtod yivecdar 
xatatiwdele E amplificatio est post évepyotpevog add Suvéyer 
Qcig EE 10RpaSetcavB r1o0dtogEH:abtt¢B  éotw dAnbao E 
II-12 yevouevocg yer’ adtobelgE i2zydptigtodoE 13 tévdpetav 
E évéoyerat H xatacnevacbiivar E 14 dSbvevtan H 
E verba ab od pdvov usque ad 279,1 aAnlda &0dévatov, quae in 
BH desunt, ex Ephr restitui, qui falso ea ante 11 odté¢ éoti 
inseruit; ego Gregorii tractatum eiusque ordinem secutus huc 
transposui 19 ovpnaGetv correxi: cupmabyjvar E  deydpevos 
correxi: ebydpevog E; cf 278, 10 et 27 22 tpupyvat, correxi 


85, 16 sq.° 


85, 12 


85, 3 

85, 17 
85, 18-19 
85, 19 
85, 21 
85, 22 


85, 24 
86, I 


86, 2 


Gr. 86, 7-9 


10 
Gr, 86, 12-13 


Gr, 86, 17 


Gr. 86, 13 15 


Gr, 86, 18-22 20 


Gr. 86, 22 
Gr, 86, 23 25 
Gr. 86, 25 
Gr. 87, 1-2 
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d&morabaerg év Adov}} moAAR xal edppootvy &’ emOuylac 
Zyovowv, obtas of eig tk mpostpnugva tod yxpLotiavicwod 
<évepynpuata pbdoar xataktabévtes th youvytedoa xal 
AGE xat micav xaxorcGerav Srovetvar Sik tod xvolov, 
7d ptonOFvar xat &tipnacbivar xat AowWweyOHvar, Td aote- 
xB7jvar xal dorep xdBapux tod xédopov tobtou yevécbat, 
7 8& Srov xal otavewbyvar xal macy ttrwpla brofrnOyvat 
év Hdov7} xal droraboet mvevpatix}] peta yapac xat edppoad- 
yng Sik thy uaxaplav tio dvactécews ernida dxaparasg 
xatadéyovtat, padrov 5 Std morAys enxOuutac exovor. 
XprotiavGy yap h SdEx xal 6 maodrosg xal H tou~h xal 6 
Onoaupds xat 4 xadynors Ta rabhuata tol Xprotod tuyyever 
xaTd To drmootoAtxdy Adytov: OO pdvov O8 GAAA xal xavxw- 
wevot év tatc OArteot, xal tb ind tod xuplov elpnuévov- 
Maxdéprot goté Stav dverdiowow tyuac xai diadbwow byte 
of &vOpw7or xal elmo m&v Tovypoy dja xa0’ bud bevdd- 
vevot Evexev guod- yaloete xal ayarArcobe, Ste 6 ptcOdc 
budv modbe év tote odpavotc. xal mad 6 waxcorosg Iatdaoc 
Bary FSovyv év totic bxte Xprotod nabhypacw elyev Boe 
Aéyav: “Hdtata otv xavyjcouat év tate dabevetaic, va 
émioxnvacy én és  dvvaprte tod Xptotov: 31d evddoxd 
év doGevetatc, év Ofpcow, év dvayxarc, év otevoywplatc, év 
TANYyats, év pudanatcs Stav yao doeva, téte Suvatds elur. 
xat maAw> ‘Oc Deod Sidxovor év Sropovy MOAAH* H yap tod 
a&ytou mvebpatos cig abtobs mAnpeataTH evolxnots xal &pOap- 
tog évepyng mapdxAnotg ta naOhyucta tod Xprotod év 
Hdutaty TAnpopopta xal d&roravos. MOAAT xatadéyecOar 
Tapacxevdcer bid thy uéddoveav tie avactdécews éArida 


E 3 perapédon. E sed hoc verbum non extat. excidit subst 
neutr pl post 2 té npoetpnuéve tod yerottavicuod et ante pbdaat, 
cuius syllabae ultimae -pete« in peta- latent, et cum totg évep- 
Yhuac. tie xaxlag p. 276,17 aliquid oppositum esse debeat, 
<évepyfppata pbécat restitui 7 ttuwple correxi: tH ywoptg E 
20 p&Mov postobvadd II Cor12,9 22 diwypote xat ante atevo- 
yoptas add II Cor 12, 10 22-23 by rarnyaic tv puraxats de- 
sunt II Cor 12, ro 27 hSutéty vulgaris sermo non tangen- 
dus est 
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aDdvatov: xalt maby Xprotod edyepédc xal edudrws dvaraBety 
Zotiv. dep of uydémw 3: evepyelag mvebuatog dvadaPBetv 
narakrabévtes did iStag omovdyc xat emOuytac eamtd. nai 
mlate. év tatc évtodatc xal év toic mabjuact tod xuptov 
adtareintws guperetétocav xal tH épyacia, do h Sbvapre, 
éautobs BiaCduevor Eyyupvatlécbwoav, errtfovtes Sid tod 
Tvedpatos tedciwg év adtotc xatevduvOFvo, va xatk Thy 
épyactav thc Amides émOuulav te xat wedétyv tod vods 
évepyyjcav 7d mvedua év duvdper wel” ASovig dvardBaopev 
xal thy tov ebayyedtxdiv évtoA@y épyactav xal tév raOyud- 
tay to} Xpratod peth yapiic tropovyy, xab obtus téActor 
Xprotravol Sid tio evepyode evoixhocads te xal xotveviac 
TOU mvedpatosg yeveoOar xatatiwlévtes tH alwviov Cayo 
xAnpovépu.or yevaueda. 

Odta¢ obv &ywviteobe xal obtag dvdpifeabe xal obtac 
Eautots cig nav Epyov d&yabdy mapacxevdtete Suod mdvtec, 
waartata dé of tai ebyatc mpooxaptepety Exutobs dvaync- 
Covtec, Oo THALKOdTOOV &yabdv oxomdby Eyovtes, Eva nal Eav- 
tev xal tT&y TAystov olxodouh xal dpércta vévnobe xal 
un BAdByy Exutote ual rote KAAotc did tH¢ dpedelas nat 
anpoostiag éumovjonte. of dé unma Suvauevor Expws ent 
TO THS EvXHS Epyov Sid vymdmTe Exvtole dnododvar TH 
Staxovig 7} Smypecta Hh Eoywm 4 tH Aown}, avanadce tév 
aderpGv, peta nmlotewo nal evAaBelag xal pdBov Oot 
(B)E(H) 1 verbaaxai réOy usque ad 14 yeveoue6a om BH, resti- 
tui ex E, qui ea post diveta: (277, 14) collocat, sed initio aliquid 
deesse vel Zora. scribendum videtur 2 ab &xep sententiam 
incohavi of correxi: el E pydémew correxi: pndénov E; 
cf 283, 12 al 9 7d mvebua accusativus est 15 ab oStwe odv 
codd BEH textum praebent xal obtag dvipttecbe om E 
16 Zpyov om E 16-17 nmavteg of tH oxon® tig evacBelag tpé- 
yovtes E 18 oxomdv: éanidag E 1g yévyo0e] v et alt « 
evan B 20 xal gavtoic E zot¢ om EH tic om E 
21 &npoceylac unovnocte E peta BH Greg: pydéna E dxpw 
B ¢ evan 227... pyo E Sia vymeétyta om E 234 
pr: xal E Yoym twl E 25 verba a peta niotews usque ad 


Pp. 282, 22 éywvitéo8w in cod B folio 6 leguntur, quo non per- 
tinent. hoc folium re vera post folium 12 collocandum esse in- 


Gr, 87, 9-11 


Gr. 87, 5-7 


Gr. 87, 8-9 


Gr. 87,9 
Gr. 87, 12-14 


Gr. 87, 14-15 


Gr. 87, 17-18 


Gr. 88, 5-7 


Gr. 88, 10 
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Eautobs edtpentCete, do Oeod évtoAhy EmteAotvtes xal a> 
Tvevuatixney Epyov xatepyaCéuevor: xal ody ao mapd 
&vWparey tov prabdv éxdexduevor od38 thy } edyaptotlav 
rap’ abtav dvapévovtes, GAN’ ws Loy Deod vnpdvtws mpooé- 
yete xal we SovAo. Xprotod peta yapae Staxovette, uy Scddv- 
Teg yOpav Awe TH xaxle 81’ dvOpwnapcoxetac } yoyyvopnod 
} bynroppoadyys } yauvéryntos } duerelas H xatappovyceus 
7d ayabdv Epyov buddy omaAody xal 76 idle ths SoAudtyTOs IG 
xatappuToty xal woArvvetv, GAA’ Eva Sud tie ebrAaBelac xat 
poBov xat dyanns tio mpb¢ tov Oedv rd xardv ExutySevpa 
buay ayratnrar xat ebrpdcdextov ent Oe yévytar. tooxndry 
yap prravOpwrta xat dmelpw &yaldtyte 6 xdptog cvyxatéBy 
76 a&vOpawnives yéver, Gore undéva sxoar dpydv and tijs 
a&petyg } a&yabot Epyou dropsivor, GAA Exdota ED axev 
épyactay xara thy dbvautv tho mMpoatpéaews adtod, EAxnwv 
E&ravtas paxpobipas donuépat ert tac welCovac téiv EvtoAdy 
dpetac. “Oc gdv notion, pyal, mothprov puypod bdatos 
pdvov etc Bvona waOytod, duhv AéEyo Spty, od ph d&modéoy Tov 
proOdv adtot. tie wg mécov edxoadtnta evtoAyc 6 xbptoc 
Bwxev, tva un tic Kuorpog dodv d&obevhs xal &rovos Thy 
Tpoatpcaw and tob &yabod yévytar. xal ma&Aw: <’Ey’ Scov> 
évt tobtay éxoijoate, Evol Exorjoate. pdvov tva 7 td yuvd- 
pevov xat& Oedv, xal ph xatd dddav dvOpdmwv yivntas: 


tellexit Dérries, quare hoc loco inserui, ubi H, Ephr, Arab 
et op quoque haec verba exhibent 279, 24 xal péBov om H 
(B)E(H) 1 a¢ évtoryy xvplov E03 obd88 om H 4 dvapévete E 
Epyorg B mates xal vapdvtws E 5 Xpwetod: xvelou E 
6 bug ydoav E &vVBpwraptoxeray E 7% quart: xal EH 
8 budv Eoyou EH (fudv) 9 xatappumetv E 9-10 xal pdfov 
om E 10-11 Syuav émr. EH Ir ayidleve E  ayudnte H 
Gedv yivetar E 12 yee om H 13 ao E tH¢ om E 
BEH 14 énopévovta BE 15 thy om B 16 névtag E 
paxpobtpocomE 16-17 d&petévévrords B17 b¢ dy por norHoy 
EH(-ten) yoypotv Hom tdertog 918 tovom E19 &¢ mod 
BE  edxodlav &vtoAG@v E 19-20 Bwxevd x. E 20 olog v EH 
&o8. Srey xal E 21 &nd cum &orpog construe yévytas : 
AE *Eq’ Sc0v supplevi ex Matth 25, 40; cf Greg p. 88, 10 
22 fom H an recte? 23 ylvetar E 
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mpocéOynxe ydo- Mévov cig Svonan pabytod, tourést. pého 

xal d&ydrn tod Xototod td. d&yabbv epyov tva yévytat. 

toig yap xata SéEav xal Exatvov avOparav exiderxtixdss Gr. 88, 16 
ayabdv te mpdtrover peupduevos 6 xbptos andpaci ESwxe- 

Tlavta, pyot, morotor mpdc 7d OeabFvar totic dvOpdrots, xat 

dieEerOav encyer wed” Spxov rAdyav: "Auhy guy Aéyo bytv: Gr. 88, 17-89, 1 
anéyovet tov picbdv adtav. dd mapayyérAer totic wabytatc - 

Brénete ph novhonte thy denuoodvyy Sydiv } Thy vynotelav Gr. 89, 3-5 
} thy ebyhy buav Eurpoalev tHv dvOpdrwv: ef 32 pH ye, 

probov obx Eyete napa tH matol budv tH ev totc odpavotc. 

why rapa avOpmnav Sé%av 4 tyzhy H exaivovg mpocepyo- Gr. 89, 6-8 
pévous arwlctabar xal wh meoctecbar tH vO xaOdrov map7}- 

vecev, GAAd map& Deod pdvou thy ddnOivhv ddEav xal cov 

Enawov éxdéyeoOan, ¢ mpoelontar- ody oldv <te> yap wh Gr. 89, 8 
yvaoBijvar a&yabd tt. tote dvOpadmorg SAws map” hydv 6 

xbprog bdtdake. nag yap Fy toto Suvartév, énéte adtog <6 

pig Aduar hudy te dyad Eoya EurpocGev tHv avOpmmav Gr. 51, 22 sq. 
mapyvecey cig Séfav Oeod yuvduevas “Orwc, pyaty, Saou 

budy ta xark Eoya xat Sofdowar tov matépa budv tov év 

Tots odpavoic. xal of dndatoAor Sé Sid TOD mveduatos vopLo- 
Dethoavres undév tote dnd trav eOvav mapevoyrety, ef uu} 

dnéyeoba. téiv emavayxec, mopvetac xual eldwAo8dtou xat 

TVixtoo xal aluatos, Thy ToOAAHY Tdv evtorav Any mapecred- 


BEH 1 yéo ono H 2 to} om EH Zpyov tva ex E re- 
stitui,om B %yovom H  yivyra. B 3 robg E = dvOpa- 
Tov xal exawov H 4 wp&ttover: épyatounévouc E dé8axe B 
#. an in ras H? elnav (sic) post ESwxe add E, om gyal 
6 ue’ Sexov om B &uhv alt om EH 78d xal E tote 
éxutoS E 8 nowryoete E Hom H = 8-9 4... edydv Spav 
om E Ir HR... 4: wal... xo E II-I2 mposexouévoug E 
12 vv E 13 t eG pdva E éandh E tov om EH 
14 te supplevi 15 post nap’ Apdv add éniteAoduevov et post 
a coll E Gog om E, post ywobive: coll H 16 toito 
om E abrtdc: év &dMorg E 18 dxa>¢ yap EH 19 t& xaAG 
Spdv B; cf Matth 5, 26 20 to} om E 21 vopobeteiv > 
édwg ante nap. add B om EH; cf Act 15, 19 22 dnéyeobat: 
&rrecbar E 23 nmoMev H 23-282, I xapacwwmhoavres 
EH om téw¢ xatd EH 
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Tycav teas did OAM xat &uetpov ayabdrnta xal ovpme- 
Berav éhapptvavres THs vontys adtayv HAtxiac THY vyTLéTHTa, 
pdvov elg thy mlotiv abtovds eloeADety mptitov éx tig cldw- 
Aodatpelag Povaduevor, lv’ obtug xatk pépog bnaxovovtec 
TO OY THS GANDelag xal exl td welGova tHv Evrordy mapay- 
yeAuata nal thy mvevuatichy avEnow pbdant xaetabrwldot. 
et dé tig nal év tH edy} dxvynpdtepog tuyyaver xal év tH 
Staxovia xal év tH Aci}7] olovdymote Epyou Srypectg elc 
dvaravow &derpav ywouévy yadvwsg xal duerdic xal xara- 
ppovytixnds Sidxertat, xal odx dvdpileta. omovdatwc xat 
miaté¢ motety & énitacactar, odtog bad tod dmootdAov 
dpyos évonatdneves ao undév Epyatouevosg aA mEpLEpya- 
Sdpevog obde kptov tog selva. dnogpatvera. elndvtoc: 
‘O dpyde undd 2abiéta: xal dAAayod+ Toads 88 doyods xal 6 
Beds prcet> xal & dpyde 0888 mates elvar Suvarar xal ev 
tH Lopla Aéyer: Tloarhy xaxlav edidakev h dpyta. dpetrer 
yao Exactog év dmotmdynote Loya Sid Tov xUpLov yivopévep 
xapropopety xab oroudatos elvar xdv év evi xar@, Eva wh 
TAVTEAHS kxaptog ebptoxduevog extd¢ ti¢ atwviov Cayc 
yévntas. 

"Evég obv mpoxeruévov tote m&ow dpotpédnmws adeApoic 
TOU Tpoetpypévov axomod td Acumov aywvitécbw xata dv- 
BEH 1 dyétentov E 2 Srwe ante ZAngp. add E 2-3 adbtav 
ual vnralobons HA. tov Coydv ele E 3 eloedOciv abtolbe EH 
4 Povaduevar: mooteépavta, E W: xal H oftas om E 
5 wal: ol motedovtes Eom H 6 tév rvevpatixéiv H 7 duvn- 
pt¢ E 8 ch addidi, confirmat H om B: & tH om E 
Rowrod E II nity & E 6 tev H 12 Oo ... meprepya- 
Csuevog om E Ak meprepyatéuevos om H 13 To &prov 
EH eWvor. om E éronépavta, EH 13-14 elndévtog tod 
énostéxou B 14 6 & EH; cf If Thess 3, 10 ef tie od Gérer 
zoydleabar pnde Eabtéreo 14 &Mayod no} E somE  xat 
altomH 14-15 ptoet 60.H 15 8ed¢: xbptocE dpydg mor. 
ob Sbvarat elvar E 15-16 xalhoopianE 8617 Exactog: &vOpwmog 
E Wom H énowpshrote correxi: olwSjrote E  Sro10dH- 
rote H épowwdhrote B 17 xbptov: Oedbv E18 onovdatac 
EH — elva post xaaA@ coll EH xdv: xal E 19 ddoTeGsg 
E 21 épotpénroug EH = 22: post dyovitécbw expl fol 6v cod B, 


quod. post fol 12 transposui (cf ad p. 279, 25), sententia conti- 
nuatur fol 13r xatrd Sdvapw xra., sic et EH, Arab, op et Greg 


15 
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vauwy éxaotog xat motevéta tH dipevdet Och pAaoat sic 
TO TéActov TH viobectag tod yerotiavicpod UEetpov év méo7 
aya} omovdy, nat dpetiis Exerndsebcer. h anddtyg St xal 7 
aperdtyg xal h mpdcg KAAHAOUS kydr xal yapd xal tamel- 
vaaots €& &ravtos Horep Geyérrog év tH ddeApdtyTL ESpacby- 
twoav xat év péow Sid navtds Frwoav, tva uh exarpdpevor 
xaT’ GAHAwV } poorobuevor xal yoyyvGovtes elxatov budiv 
zov xduatov dmodetEnte, GAA UaAAOV TH Tamewwopoocivy 
éautdv tnepéyovtes xal xuptoug tobs mAyotovy Hyovmevor 
Xerotod tod 8. huss nrwyetoavtos piuntal yevoueba. xal 
pyte 6 d&dtarcintwg tate ebyaic moooxaptepiv xatk tod 
uydérw obtw Suvauévou mpocxaptepjou, xateraptabw xal 
guorovabe, tva SuvnO} 7d Epyov abtod él Ocod xat dvOparmeav 
Tpoxomyy AnuBaverv, uyte 6 2v tH dtaxovla } év tH Aon} 
bmnpecia Eavtov Sobe broBoaAy xaxlac yoyyuléra h xatara- 
Aeltw tod oyordlovtosg taic mpocevyaic xat vynotetars, iva 
xéouw eri Oeod xthaytar xai 7d govov adtod ebrpdadextov 
yévytar, GAM’ do wéAy drATAwY Bvteg nal dAANAOUS dvaradeny 
depetrovTes wydév xar” éptOerav 4 xevodokiav mordpev xara 
70 dnootokindy mapkyyehua Morten yap ta pédAy TOD od- 
UATOS UO TIS wLas PxAs Storxobyeva Thy Sraxoviay &pBovenc 
meapéxer aAAHALG xal Od dbvatat, pyctv, 6 dplaAmds ciety 
Th xerpt yoetav cov odx Exyw 4 h xeqarh tote mool ypelav 
budv odx Eyw, GAAK TOAAM pHAAov ta Soxodvta péAy TOD 
copatos dolevéotepa ndpyew, tata mepiérouev xal tTob- 
BEH 1 o0é00 E, oat evan B 4-5 4 ante tar. add BH 
tarewoppocivn E 5-6 ESpatwg E 6 xal &v péom om E 
éotwoav E 7 xal: 4 Hg trepéyovtag EH 8 xat (om H) 
tobs TAnclov xal xuploug BH Io Xpictod om EO ywopeda 
BI mpocevyaig E12 otxw pydére B (sic) odtasg ph 8. H 
mpooxaptepetv EH 912-13 xal puorolcbwomE xatagpucrodctw H 
13 66 E 14 & altomEH- & utrumque om op, ut ora- 
tionem poliret; elg thy Siaxoviav xtA. expectes sed év ti dta- 
xovig éautdv Sob¢ non mutandum in auctore vulgarizante 
Sdot¢ EH 16 xara to} EH 17 Oe@ E19 xorodyevar E 
post quod dad add B21 &pfevoyv B22 xapéxouatw dANAolg 
BH od om E _ elmeiv & dpOarydc¢E 25 rata... xat 
om EH 
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TOG TILhY TepLacotépay TmepttiOeuev, oltm xal Huctc ern 
GAANAwWY Svre, xaO@s elpntat, mordwev, 6 38 xabeic we 
drwy wérn nd évdg mveduatog xuBepvmyevor xal be’ 
Evbg TOD TH¢ dANDetac Adyou C&vto¢g tpe~duevor 31d tI}¢ Kye- 
mg ual anAdtyntas nal ayaldtytog xal yapae ele dvartavory 
MAwY asuvapnocOivat dpelAouev. ele toUTO yap xal éx- 
ttoOyuev, xxBag elpntar: Adrod yap éovev molnua, xtiabév- 
veg év Xpratés ent Epyots dyadote, tva év adrots nepurathow- 
pevs xal odtws 6 Ded emi tat tormdtars mpoapéceon yalper 
Exdatov th Epyov th 8” adtdv ytvduevov amodexduevoc. 
toraityy yap dicbeoty dmAdtytOg ele dAAHAOUE Sudv dmo- 
owtévtwy yiveta, TO TEeplooeuUA Tv THis ebyatc mpooKap- 
tepovvtwy énl to botépynpa tév Staxovedvtwv xal dvaraudv- 
tov, xal mdr to meplooeuua téiv Siaxovodvtay nal épya- 
Copevey ert tO Sotépyua tOv talc ebyats oyoratdvrev. 
obtws yap prow yivetar lodrys xate 7d yeyeapuévov: ‘O 
7d TOAD odx émAedvace, nal 6 Td SAL~ov obx HAatTéovyce: 
wOvov, ds TPOELENXaLEV, Ev Urea TOV ddeAQav anAdtys xab 
ayaren nai taneivocic xal andra Hrwoav xat Aourdv Exactoc 
xata Sdvapww pete yapac Tov xadrdv Soduov tpexéTW xal tov 
xardov dyuvitécbw ayava, tva cig thy dmAavi tic DeoceBetac 
6d6v, xxBdcov mortete. xat xabdcov cyank nal xaldcov 


BEH 2 elpemxev E rolauev om EH oa¢om EH 3 trd 
so} EH utrobique 4 toevpdpevor E 5 xual secomE ‘te 
xa yx. E 8 xa H 10 1d gpyov om E 7 alt om H 
avtov udvov EH 11 tu@vom BH awfévtwy E12 rpoa- 
evyatc B 12-13 mpooxaptepobvtwyv: oyoratédvtav E cf 15 
13-14 xal dvanavévtwv non interpretatur op sed cf 286, 12 
14-15 “alt Epyafoudvuvom E  xal dvanaudvtav H 16 obtag¢: 
érw¢ EH yép0om H yap eyo. om E sed apostolum dicit; 
cf II Cor 8, 13-15 cuius verba interpretatur auctor  yévytat 
EH  eloypévov H = xadde yéypamta: E ex Script correxit sed 
Paulum non ad litteram citat Mac 17 émircévale EQ tamet- 
voppootwn E atnala: d&pbovia E post quod 18 év péaw tadv 
&erpev coll ante Ftwoav (Zotwoav E) add sSpewyévac E 
PSparwuévog H 20 xaté Siventy om E 21 dydva éyw- 
vilécbw E tye om EH 22 post éd6v add obtus yap E 
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xepvel, Gonusoa. THY TpoKoTy AauBavey To Bactrelac 
aErwobjcetar. : 

 Obrog ddyPaig ayyedinds Ext yiig gat Blog: todd éort 
76 TevyOjtw to OéAnud cov év obpav@ xak ent yc, dtav wh 
xaterropm@pcba aAAHAwY: Stav peta aCyAlag xal &pboviag 
xal anddtytos xal &yanys nal elphyyg xal yap%c cuvynpudo- 
pela aAANAOIG, Thy TOD TAHStoOY TeoxoT hy Wtov hyovpevor 
xépdog, thy <d’> d&roviav H Eddttwow 7 OAtpwv tod wAystov 
idiav civar voriTovres Cnutav. Mh yao prot povov ta gautéiv 
oxomotvtes, GAAK xal ta tév mAnolov Exactog: obtw yap 
AYAotG oupTdoyovtes xal GMHAwV TA B&on BactdCovtec, 
pddtota of Suvatol tév dduvatav xai of isyupol tadv dcbe- 
veotépwv, dvardnpGoat duvaycla tov véuov tod Xprotod 
xata thy tapatveow Tatarov. tovobte dé tedm@ ext td ad- 
to TUYYaVovtES BAnOdic Suvynodpcba mateiv éexavo Speav 
nat cxopriwv xal ént mioav thy diva tot éybood xai did 
tig Owovolac xal tH¢ yxputog TOU Xprotov xepardcs Spaxdvtwv 
[nvevxpdtav movyplas] ovvOAdy, ext dorida xal Baartoxov 
émtBatvovtes xual xatamatotvtes Agovta xal Socxovta. édv 
yap, Ws TocEiphnauey, ev cyany ual dnAdtyte xal dxepard- 
tht cvverotv ol adeApol dArnAows, tTéte “al 6 ev pétpoIC 
weydhoic Ov Tvevuatixiic meoxorig xal TH edy} meocxap- 


BEH 3 éxi y7jc omE, habet Greg toutéot. E| 4 16 prom H 
aco evE 5 peta &CyAlag xxl om E aonrtag xal dpOoviag nonne 
var lect sunt ? cf 284, 19, ante étav deesse vid dAAd =—-6-7_ cuverp- 
uoopévo. @yuev E 7 tov: tav E 7-8 xépdog Hyovwevor E 
8 & supplevi xal ante thy add EH ex suo ingenio ut vid cf. 
ad 17, A ante A facile excidere poterat  drattévyow B tod 
ransiovom E 9g elvazom EH ([Gyulav voulovtes E  udvov 
om E, post ta éxutav add H Il xal dA... Bacté- 
Covtes om E 13 xo H tov tod Xp. vénov Suvaucba E 
14-15 7 attH E 18 mvevuctav BH: rvevpatixdvy E wat 
ante xv. add H ex coniectura ut vid verba mvevpdtov 
tovynplac delevi, glossema sunt ad Spaxdvrwy, quod in textum 
irrepsit ovvOAdtrevH  19éravEH 2z0évomEH 20-21 xal 
dxeparétyt. om E 21 cwéav E dd nro of 28. E utrum- 
que ex coniectura, ut vulgarem sermonem poliret 22 peyd- 
Ans E av om E tyxKvav post mpoxoryc add E 
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tTep@y ént ta peiCova d1d TH auvepytac xat oupmvolas tov 
adEAPG thy abEjow xal rpoxonyy AawBdver. duolwg dé xat 
6 urxpdtepog did tio THV petCoveny ev dyany TpoTpOT Ts x0" 
Husoav Bertiodrat TH mpoxor]7 xab evOduws EpyaCduevos xat 
ért ta upettrova émeryduevos. ef dé wh obra didxerobe mpd¢ 
GAHrovs, GAAS yoyyvapol xat péuers xab xatarartal xat 
puarmcetg “aT KAAHAwY emeyetpovtat, obte of Soxodvtes 
oyordtew edyats xat vyoretac dtd thy tOv évépwv mpd¢ 
adtobs dovupuviav xal BAdByv xal thy abtav exapou 
xpetttous gautay yevéoOar ddvavrar, obte of Staxovodvtec 
xal dvanabovtes copatixnds Suvicovtar ydpw év tH Staxo- 
vig adtév Eye did tov nota tHv cyoratévtwy yoyyuopoy 
nal td petakd ploag: xat obtw sylouatos bvtog Ev Th Ged- 
pate &divatov olxodouyy mvevpatuchy AnpBavery nal td 
BAnwo tod Oeod év futy yiveoOat. 

"AAG al Thy tThv TOAD yaorouatov Stavomhy elc ulev 
&vaow xal cuugeviav 6 dxdatodeg &ywv ae éEvdg cHpatoS 
bvta pérn, pyaly, Eyovtes 58 yaplouata xatd thy ydpw Thy 
dobetoav hutyv Sidpopa, site mpopytetav xata Thy dvaroytav 
whe mtotews, elte 6 dtaxaver év tH dtaxovig, etre 6 nmapana- 
A&v ev tH mapaxrnost, 6 uetadidovds Ev dnAdtTyTL, 6 mpotota- 
pevog év amoudy, & eredv év trapdétyt, A dyany d&vund- 

A ter f cf ¢ ~ if 
xpttos wal te Elijc. nal maar Exaotog buddy parudy Eyer, 
BEH 1 tig om B 2 avvaitnow B sé om B $3 xat om 
H 3-4 d0ynuépat EH = mpoxory}: mpobuula EH = 4-5 xxl 600... 
érevyouevog: éxt ta eurpoolev éxextetvduevog E 4 verba xal 
evO0uuws goya%éuevoo om BH in fine lineae add B® sed ea hic 
minime deesse debent et certe genuina sunt xat altom H 
5 et: dav E 5-6 obtws modo dAANAOUG Ate Sraxeluevor E 
8 éraipwy H adtay post ér. add EH om B 10 yivecOat 
H sx xal dvamavovres cf. 284,13: dvaravaly te E xal yay 
E loco male intellecto ut vid 13 “al... picog om E 
15 Suiv B sed cf 285, 13 sq. duvynodyeba yivesBat ante év Au. 
coll E 16 &)& (om H) p&dMov xaOao 6 paxcptog TlataAog 
(anéotodko0g H) thy wth. EH tod mvevuartog post yap. add EH 
17 6 anédotoAog om EH é&yuv as BE: dkyaGvoo H SH ULATOG 
om BH 18 gysl yap E tod Geot post yapnv add E20 efte 


Siaxoviav év E 23 xal te jg om H tt obv éotw Stay ovvép- 
yno8e post macaw add E 
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aroxddupw Eyer, yv@ow gyer, moopytetav Eyer + mavra 
TPG olxodopyny ytvéo0w- tovtéotivy dmorcéBete Exaotos 
tov yaptopdtov ddApAwv Sid tio Spovotas xal tio mpdbc 
GAHAovs év &yéry cvuppuviac. obtw xal.ot év tots povaoty- 
plots &derpol éxdedwxdtesg Exutobds TH xpi nab aAANAOIG 
of loyupol cite tH c@yate elte TH poovios tHV da0eveatépwv 
wa Bipy BaotaCete Sid thy tod Xprotod paxaptav éanida- 
xa Exactoc bre Eyer év tH pdoer adtod dyabdv, H icyby 
% obveow 4 avdpelav 4 enivordy tiva } anovdyy, cAAHAOIG 
ddroxanous éxdGpev. cite nvevuatix@v yaptaudtov did tH¢ 
yxaprtosg tov Xprorod dkovueba, KAAHAOIG xowwvfjowpev 
év taaw a&yaBots cic oixodouhy xat @pérecav ual Eavtév 
xab tv mAnatov xal navtwv avOparuv: xal obtws dva- 
TANpovvtes tov vouov TOU Xpratov tq aiwvlou Cwiic Kron 
vyevnodueba. . 

"Or 38 1d tHe edyho nal tod Adyou appoldvtwe terot- 
wevov Eoyov mdong dpetiic nal evtodrTjc mpotétaxtar, adtd¢ 
& xbptog paptupet. Ere yap HADev elc Thy ointav Mapbus xai 
Maptac, xat MapOag wév mepi thy diaxoviay doyoroupéeving, 
Maptacs 8& mapa tobe médag tod xuplou xadefonévng xat 
bmd tio awtpiddovg Sidacxarlag thy Yuxhy tespouevyc, 
penpouevnyg S& tio MapBac drt ob cupBorOet adty nal elon- 
nutag mpd thy x¥ptov: Kupre einé tye % ddeAgh nov éADotou 


BEH 1 rooontelav: épynvelav E z yevésOw E 3 rhe alt 
om E 5 to: E xat om E 6 loyupétepot E = Fron 
EH 7 om EH 4co EH geoviuatt E +7 om EH 
7 Xprorod: xb H 8 %to. post Eyes add E adto} om E 
appositionem indicavi 9-10 4 omovdty } enivordy twa gxutob<s 
OdroteAg exdapev E &MHhoug SdoxANpoug BH, correxi; cf 
290, 18 et 295, 24 to 4to. EH II to¥ Xprotod yaputog 
E 13 oStwo yép, om xail E 15 ywwéueQn EH 16 7d 
om E s. Adyou tot B00 E 16-17 émitedobuev TO Eoyw E 
17 bvtorye xaldpetigE xalabrdc¢E abtdg¢ yap H = 18 btav 
H 19 tig Staxoviag cyodkouuévyng E genitivus -a¢ iterato initio 
verbi gcyod. ortusest 21 tr6om EH 22 80mB post 
MépOag add thy &deAphv abtig EH auuBonfel scripsi: cuveBonier 
BH ovuBor67% E cum itacismo 22-23 elpyxe, om xal E 
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auvavttAcBytat wot, Str pdovyv pe xatéAumev’ 6 xbptog tO 
Tp&tov xal xepardarwdéotepov TOU Sevtépov mpoéxptvev elpn- 
xag adty> Mapbx MapOa, reptrvic xat tupBaCy mept mOAAK: 
«eu f 2 4 NV é 4 A > 67 to bd Ly 
Evog 8 éot ypeta: Mapia 88 thy dyabhv uepida e&erdeEato. 
TO mMpatov xal petlov tig dpetyc Epyov bnéder~ev 6 udptoc 
ottws eimdv. obyt yap ao obdév Td To Staxoviag Zoyov 
¢ U > AS +9 x ~ 2 4 ~ s t 
Hynoato. eb yap oddév jy, was adtd, THe Staxoviag Mapbac 
LA 7 > x x Da > ¢ ~ > La cf 
petedAcpBave xat abtog tO Epyov dt” Exutod éxetérecs, vias 
tGv pabytHy tobe m6dac; xal naphvecev cin@v adtotc: 
Et obv éym 6 xbprog xat 6 diddcxadog Ewha buov tTOv yo- 
~ 4 é > ré ‘ ae > r a A 
THY TOYS WOdxS vintewv tov 
Oy avs MO0xS, SpetActe nat bust AAAHAWY virretv To 
f < Zz s bg ¢ Ea ‘f Al 2 A. > rf 
modag* brdéderypa yap Edaxa byutv, tva xabas eyo enolyca 
2 ~ ~~ x a e re > € ~ ‘sz ~ 
xal Suetg morte: nat mad: “O Oérwv év but elvan mpdzoc, 
€otw TavtTwy Staxovos xat mavtwv SovA0G: xabas xal 6 vids 
tot dvOpamov odx FAVE StaxovyOFjvar, aAAQ draxovijont xat 
Sodvar thy duxty abtod AUtpOV avtl KOAAGV: xat “Ooa édv 
moyjay Evi toUtawy, éuol érotnoe: xat ‘O dexduevos Stxatov 
elg SBvoua dixatov, wrobdv Sixatou Anpetar. drag “al of 
a&méatoro. év taig MWodkeot mept thy cwyrarixhy Staxoviav 
tev tpaneCGv doyorotbwevor TO wetCov mpoexpivav, TO THis 
evyyg zal tod Adyou uctadimxew Epyov. OY dixatov yep, 
gnaty, gotiv hud, xatadimovtas tov Adyov Tov Deod Staxovetv 


BEH 1 ovvavtrddBor té pou EH xatérerrev Staxovety E 
3 post 6 add E 2 xat om H 3 adtH om E Maeda alt 
om B vt peptuves H 8opv8e0n Luc 10, 41 5 7% om E 
ex coniectura E petCov xal modtov E tov Adyou xal 
post pettov add EH, var lect? épetng BH: ebyc E cf 20 
et 289, 3 7d Epyov E ex coniectura 6 elnav ottwo E 
obdt yep E ody olov yao H 6-7 Epyov ... Staxoviag om E 
8 adtdg: obtws E 8 xal abtd tH Esyw H étéhece B 
9g dSacxadia ante rapjvecevinmargaddH attoicomH  ver- 
ba xal maphvecev... 11 tobe xb3aq om B homoeoteleuto aberrans 
12 é buiv B 12-13 verba iva... mor#te om B 13 Tp&t0g 
elvat E gtotw: AtvH domE 16 dca ev scripsi: b¢ 
éév BH & év E 17 xe om E 20 Staxoviev ante +d 
wetfov coll B 21 v6 ante %pyov coll E 22 totlv om E 
xatodtnévtasg...8e03 om B sed in marg inferiore add B?; cf 
Act 6, 2 xatareirovtag E 
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soaméGatc> GAN’ exrcEduevor kvdpag mAngetg a&ylov mvebua- 
TOG naTaoTHOWpev Ent TH¢ ypelac TaUTHS, Huets Se tH dta- 
xovig tod Adyou xal tH mpocevy}] Meooxaptephawpev. 
‘Op%> nao tk mpGta and tHv Sevtépwv mpoexpivay, 
xatrep d&updtepa pac Svta &yabHc Pins &moBAnoTHUaTM. 
ote } edyh mpotipdadw xat oxovdatéicbw xal mpoxprvécbo 
duty tHv AownGy evtoAdy. wdvov év eyary Veod iva mavta 
yluyntor xat oxon® tod pbdcar dua tio yaprtos cig Thy dna} 
xaOapornta. wu) cwpatixots odv GOeaw anAdc nal ao Ervye 
xa adiaxpitws wndd tots EEwbev cynuatiapots (Hror edy7s 
H Yoruwdiac, wnotetac } draxoviac) ph die Ocdv ydvov 
yivomévorg xal totg Aowtots Ewréooig xatopayacw éugr- 
Aoxwpodpwevor adthy Thy dANnYerav, Hrig gotlv h rod Oeod cyary 
év TO tow avOpmnw bxd tod Geod emtytovupevy xal bd 
vod mvebvuatos evepyouuévyn, aq’ sautav daroxptywuev de 
&yvorv, gv capatixots pdvov dtxaapac. thy merotOnow 
Eyovtes, dAAK 6 axorrds tio &ydNS TH mds Bedv ev ouvet- 
Shoe. yvynota ual elrrxpivet Siabéce. macdv tav évtoddv 
xuptevéta* Ag xal xaBdrov moonyoupévng xal év Hutv éveo- 
yetobat év worry EmimoOyjcer tnd tod mvevuatos omovda- 
Couévys, &xorov0ac xal h ebyx} tio yovuxAtatac xatapriGerae 
xal h dtaxovia ebrpocdéxtws TANpOUTaL, xal h Tactv Tév 
BEH 1-2 rvebdyatog a&yiou EH 4 Stéxpwe E teoéxptve H 
5 évta EH: elolvB  Banothyata E 6 npotettzeloOw EH (yn) 
7%v H & omE Wwe om E té& névra iva HH 8 yt 
véc0w E oxonrg tod @6. ‘eo consilio ut’ 9 ow. odv Beatw 
BH (odv om H): coparnxdsc E xo om EH @¢ Eruyev 
anrag E Io adtaxplracs xat EH om pndd Yovatav wdvov 
post edy%¢ add E Ir dk Paseo yAdaons } post Parp. add E, 
4 add H tov Getv E udvov om H 12 ywopévyg EH 
12-13 éuprroxywpotuevor H: éuxanpoqpopotpevot E = ErAnpoopod- 
wever B 1334 0mB -tod}omB 17 thyeloOw post axonds 
add E THS meds tov 0. ay. E tie &y. mpdc tiv 6. H 
17-18 dnd ovveidhioswg yvnclag xal elrrxpwotc dtabécewg EH 
18 tv om EH Ig xuptevéto om E xvplog H ic om H 
nponyoupévyn H 19-21 fg... omovdalopévng: Stav yap exetvog 
xuplag xat xaBdArov nponyeitat xal év huiv évepyciobat bd tod mved- 


patos onovddtnta E 20-21 oxovdatopévgy H = 21 thy yowwxAy- 
olav E 22 tav om EH 
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évtoA@y éxitydevoig xabapdic xat etdrrxpwvas Sp” Audv dic 
THC TOU mvebuatos cvvepylac ExiteActoDa. Sbvatar. Td yap 
uiode partic yevéobar xal téxva Oeod xatakrwbyivar xat 
wAnpovouous pév Veo, ouyxAnpovduoug 5€ Xprotod axo- 
deryOFvar xal viods Exovpaviou woupdivos elvar xal adeApods 
Xprotod Oelg ydprt. mpocayopevOFvar xatd tao dppHrous 
érayyertag tv Oeonvedotav xal cylov yeapay, 6 gett 
6 oxonds xai fh éanic tHv Xprotiavedv, dtd molwv hutv xoer- 
opPwuctov } nolwv éEnttndevpdtov Eotat tuysty ct ph oe 
@v Tpostpyxapev, mapabgpevor Sid mAcrdvov ga nal tag 
Ypapixae paptuptac; ap’ dv tov k&xpov xal téActov axomdv 
tie edoeBotc moAttetac Stayvévtec, &yary xat gamtdr nat 
THONG &pETHS orovd7 mrotevovtes Ve@ apevate xat dAyOwo 
tay bnip Thy Quetépav pbow xal divapw ebdoxig xal rya- 
Odrytt Oeod ExayyedOévrey Huty xatakrwOivar, xad’ juépav 
avfaveuevor év xupl xal thy mpoxomhy jua@v pavepovvtec 
t&ow év xvot@, tuyety ELouev tod mvebuatos TH¢ uloleciac, 
GAoxAnpus xat tedreimcg ddiotdaxte mioter Hudv éamiCovtwv. 
dv 0d xal t&v maddy tic &tiutac, pavepdiv te xal xpugiev, 
TPAXTIXGY TE auaptyuctwv xal Aoytoud emtteAovpEvo, 


BEH 2 tiv... evépyerey E thy... ovvepylav HH téte yap 
E 3vlot¢...xalpromE xatatiwOhacobe yevéoOar E 4 xAq- 
povépov E  auyxAnpovéuot E = 4-5 dmodexOvat E 5 vlol E 
a&Seapol E 7 Tachy tHv E xat &yiev om H bo éotw E 
8éet Hom E 8 énolwv yap EH (om yee) quiv om E 
9 480 éxoluv Hj rolwv Emtmdevudtov om E — tobtwv ante 
svyetv add E qui non intellexit 2 +3 cum ‘tuxeiv construi 
debere; cf ob tig ép& 1d (= toto) tuyetv et talia 10 da EH: 
ép08 B11 dp’ Svom EH iv ante tédkctovadd B12 evae- 
Belag EH odrttelag om EH  Setxvivteg E = xa ante dyarnp 
add H-= = 13 xékoy dpeth xalonm. E ae Oe EH dhevdet E 
14 t&v... 15 éxayyealévty B: ta... mayyerOévrn EH 15 
xa@’ fuésav B: éonuépa EH (a¢- E) 16 advfavopévov jpav 
EH tie npoxonijs judy tv tate dpetatc pavepitg ovongE ave- 
poivtes B: pavepadv obcav H 17 &\ xvplo om EH gEouev: 
Eotar piv EH = 18 ddiotdxte xal droxAnow EH = 19 xpurtév 
E 20 te om H Aoytou correxi: Aoyton~Gv BEH ‘pec- 
cata per actionem et peccata quae cogitando committuntur’ 
cf p. 240, 24 
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aradrnyHvat Suvénela xal xalapav xapdiav xat& Tov waxa- 
piopov tod xuplov xatakobucOa xtHcaca: tov dydva 
pévror tov 8& idias mooatpéaeus wo breléucba tercing hydy 
Taptot@vtwy, obtw téxva Beod xab viol tH¢ Bacirciag xat 
aSerpot Xprotod da thy tod cylov mvednatos mapovotav 
xak ouvavax<paciv> xatakiabévres yevéobat, obv abt ele 
TOvG amEPkVTOUG ai@vac d&varravduevor cuuPactredoouey. 
"AN Exeidh ties &yvota pepdpevor emtoxhrtovaw juiv 
as brépoyxa éx warardtyToS ppovodar xal &ddvata xal Srdo 
&vOpwnov yevéaar éamiCovar xara tov oxondy, Svmep amd 
sOv Oconvebotav ypapayv mapectyoapev, xab Thy ywvopevyy 
eldixptvy} totg miotevover xabapdtyta, fv odx auapTopms 
eimety tetoAuyxapev, xal pact bt. ddbvatdv 2ott twa &v- 
Qpwrov yevécOar a¢ af ypapal mapaxedevovtar, Frot rept 
werelag xaQapdtytos xal amadrayyc tev malay Arot nepl 
TH petovalag xal mAnpdcewcs tod d&ylou mvebuatos (HOEARoE 
yep, paciv, & xbpiog ob tw AaAHauL Tpd¢ PdBov dvOparwv Td 
"Edy wh meptccedon } Sixatootvyn Sudv mAgov tév ypappo- 
séwv xal Daproatwv, ob wh elodrOnte el¢ thy Bactretav tov 
odpavdy xal tk Sore dmotéuws elev, ody St, gav pH TIC 
obtwg yévytar, el¢ thy Bacrrctav tév odpavdiv obx eicgp- 
yeta. * yevécbar yao obtws dvOpwnivn pice. &dbvatov), 
dvayxatoy 3: dAtywv nepl robtwv napacrtijon, tH Seondty 


B(E)H 1 xat obtag x. x. E xapdlav xabapdv H 2 tov 
BE: é&v H 3 as: 69 E om H brobéuebe B 4 Ba- 
othelag viol H ri¢ om 5 svurapouciay BE 6 cuvavax... 
B, supplevi: xowaviev E  xal covav. om H = 7 ovpBaothed- 
owopev E epilogum ab 8 ’A’ Exedy tees usque ad finem 
epistulae om Ephraem 8 é& ante ayv. add H 9 & om 
H @povotvtay H Io amlévrev H Kath T. OX. XTA, 
‘quantum attinet ad finem, quem proposuimus ex S. Scriptura, 
et ad puritatem, quam ei qui credunt adipiscuntur’ 12 etht- 
xpwhs H 13 xat paclv 6 B: éxelvavrcyévtevH = twa om H 
16-17 verba ab AOédnce yap... usque ad 22 &divatov paren- 
thesin esse indicavi 17 pyovw H 18 raciov H = 20 Syore 
B: dAoné H érotépws elxev H, B in marg scripsit bt: 
olov yép pnow H 21 tiv et t6vomH 23 tobto H th 
Secon. om H 
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xat SetZar olav pev BAdcByv xab Cyutav Splotavrar of tate 
Oetarg ypapaic éxutode melouvtes uy mortetew, dL TH 
ig tod vods Sroanper patatws mAnpopopetaba, olav dé 
nxatépQwaw xal xépdocg Exutoic mookevodaw of morebovTes 
Toig TOD mveduatos Swddypacr xal oStws EmuTObS TANPO- 
popjoavtes, Str nav Hue xal mao Adyos xal max EvroAr 
did Tod &pevdoie xal d&ylov mvebuatos elpnuévy totc &ANOGG 
xal teretws Eavtobs tH OG Exdedmxdor xat Sid tHe niotews 
Thy petovuatav tod a&yiov mvedmatos xouCouévotc ay ave tE- 
rel mpoapéoews xai dvTiAnpews yaeoiT. xatopOwOijvar Sb- 
VOTOLL. 

Hipatov wav of tov yptotiavopbv dxpifdic dvepeuvésvtes 
xat th td tédetov tod Oeod HéAnua orovdaCovtes Emrywwaoxetv 
xat ent thy tederdtynta t&v Adywv Tod xvelou Thy onovdhy 
xal mévov xal dya@va év mloter xal darid: tod oxomod Oenevor 
nat drnifovres év dy@ve TOAA@ xatavtycat xal el¢ exelvyv 
THY xataravow elocAGetv, mloter b& Enitydevoems apetéiv 
wal Xprorod yapit, omovdatovtec, EvOa of tot xvpiov xal 
sOv &roctéhwy Adyot Tig tedeLétyTOS TavTOLwWS MpOTPéTOV- 
vat, Sid tpidiv monyudtwv thy dpéAciav xapriGovtar nab 
did ter@v tpdrmwv thy olxodouhy xal Td xépdog AnuBdvoust. 
Te@tov, bt. tae aylac ypapac xab robs tod xuptov Adyous 
6 Geot dArOivod we motol SodAot Hyodvtat. Sedtepov, Ete 
elg tov tTéAELOv oxondy TOU XpLOTLAVIGUOD aMOBAéMOVTES av- 
Spetor xal yewvator donuépar xataptiGovtat, movov xal dpd- 
pov xal &yava dnavotov xal ddudAeurtov Exovtes xat elg Thy 
paxaplav érrida tio tederdtyntog exetyduevor, ph diddvres 
BH 2 Oelarg om H 5 Swatéypacs H 8 tH OG om H 
9 aylov om H 10 xyépttog H maou évtroAh post xatop6. e 
linea 6 iterat H; volebat sententiae structuram illustrare sed 
haec verba e marg in textum irrepsisse videntur 12 &xpws 
H 13 th om B 15 tov oxondy H 16 xal pr: éxet H 
16-17 immo xatavrijoo. ut eloerOetv (17) cum cic dx. +. xatd&ravow 
coniungendum est 17 QOcivB =. 20 obtor ante thy dodrciav 


add H ut sententiae constructionem explanaret 21 7 om 


H 23 ffynvta B 25 tov ante xévov add H 26 xal 
tertium om H 
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éautotc dveow év yauvérytt Saws did thy SrepBorjy tod 
cxorod. tpitov, &t. Zxyovtss mpd dplaAudiv tov oxomdy tic 
TeAcLoTHTOG xal Tots TOD xuplov Adyotg dg dANOEot motTEdov- 
ow, tt det cig ta wétom tio k&raBelac xal crevOepiac plécat 
tov dD TpoceANALOdTa Sovrctery TG Oe. exerdy exet 
Tepotpémetat 6 xUptog xdnet TapaxaAet Tobe dxodovNodvTAS 
abt Aéywv: TivecBe obv Syste téAcror, Oo 6 mathe budv 6 
odpdvios, mavtTeAH xalapdtyta év hutv yivecDar dudacxwv- 
xal maAwv: Oérw tva Sov eiul eyo, xal obtor dor wet’ Euod, 
tva Oempadat thy défav thy guyv: xal td Tod amootdAou Sé- 
“Iva rapacthowpey méevta k&vOpwrov téActov év Xoratg@ : xalt 
to Méypt xatavtracwyev of mavreg ele thy Evetyta Tic 
Tlovems xal tio émtyv@cews tod viod tod Bed cic &vdpa 
wédetov, el¢ uétpov AAtxlag Tod MANP@patog Tod Xprotod. 
a&yovilépevor obv mavtl tpémm nal toeéyovteg adiadrelnteg 
Tov narov tv dyabdv emttySevpdtov Spdzov xal movotvtes 
Tepl tao apetag mavtote oby HyHoovrar Exutobs eivat tt, 
are St pydérw POdoauvtec sic 6 xéxAanvtar péetpov, AN’ &doxt- 
wove xal taAramapous xal rh xaterAnpdtac did thy brepBorhy 
TIS UTHOEwWS TOD TvEevUATLXOD TAOUTOV Hyjoovtat, xalteo Sv- 
veg thuvor xal Sdxtpor xal dywviotal: obtws 3b meet Exutdiv 
ramewwopoovotvtest Tig xaxlag xal olncewmg xal dxvovu xat 
dgOuulac mavredds expevdfovrar, xal Scov sic uéya Suxao- 
abvys uétpov 26 dvayxng ywpovar did Thy moardhy Exerkev 
xal oroudyy xal tov dvévdotov dydva, el xal etc Thy tekerdTn TA 


BH 1 & yavv. &veow H 3 Todc ... Adbyous HO os om H 
3-4 &AyBels clvar motevoavtes H 5 6eG: x H 5 éxet H: 
xéxct B 6 xéxet H: xat B 8 thy ante rnavted} 
add, H 10 8 om H 12 xatavtycoueyv H 18 dd’ B: 
xal oo H 19 tl post xarerAnpétac add H, fuitne 7? cf elvat te 
20 xAnsews H 21 twa post gxutav add B, delevi, quod 
confirmavit H qui hoc omittit. fuitne Acie: twd in marg 
archetypi? nai aliqua verba deesse debent in linea sequenti 
22 ante ti¢ xaxteg accusativus desideratur velut thy xaty- 
yoplav tig ante olqcews et tod ante &xvov add H 24 Erevéwv 
B: &dnlse H 25 xal voy om H avévSotov suppleveram 
pro...8orov B quod confirmat H el om H 
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pOdca Sid tov SrepBadAovta mActrov obrw Stvavrat. 

Ava teidv otv teézev thy olxodouyy, ws elpytat, xat 
Thy mpéretav of Todt éyduevor TH poovnuatt moptCovrat. 
ot 8& tov yprotiavaudy we Eruxe utxpdv vouloavteg elvat 
xal uh dvepeuvaivtes TO dxpdtatov tod mvevuaTine axorod 
xat th 76 OéAnua tod Ocod th dyaBdv xal eddpeotov xal té- 
retov nal thy dxpihy taHv &xpwv evToAdy mapayyeAlav [2 
dvalyntotvtes, dG ddiapdpug xal ad¢ Ervye Tots TOU xuplov 
ASYorg xal xataQpovnTIxdis Nooaéyovtes, tdlw Aoytoud br0- 
Anvews patatag mAnpopopoduevat mpds PdPov avOparwv 
anards elpjala tag evayyertnds évtorde vor lovew xai odx 
ats tio dAnbelag evexa BeBarodvtar tov ToD xuptov Adyov 
Ste ‘O obpavdg xal h 7} mapeAcdcovtat, of 58 Adyor pou 
of wh tapéABwaty. obtws doslatoug xal Edpatoug xal drAnBets 
TOUS Adyoug adbtod elvar SdcEavtog of ToLcodtH Aoytou@ 
xal opoviatt meOdpevor TaAW xal atcol [did tprdv meay- 
uatov xal] did tov tpdmwv td péytatov PAdBog xat Cy- 
plav tH Pox} meooxoutQouer. mpditov, St cig tag Oconved- 
otous yeaa amtototvtes Pelorny xai obx d&rnO tov Oedv 
cuvict&ot. Sevtepoy, Ott py Exovtes tov pelCova xal téActov 
ToD Yptotiavicuod oxomov el¢ dv ovdénw fxatErdhpaow, 
BH 1 Smep8dadovta suppleveram pro... BddArovra Bs td Srrep- 
BddAov rADTOs iam praebet H cf 293,19 zotvomH  dcelpytar 
om H 3 thv0om H- 4 elvat post Eruyev coll H = ae frye 
hic mirum, an ex 8 illatum? 5 xal om H 9 verba 
xal xatappovyntixds post 8 a¢ ervye collocanda vid nescio an 
e margintrusa;cfp.266,16 xelomH 11 xetoOo.H  voyl- 
Covteg H 615 atbtropomH Selfavtog H = 16-17 verba mpay- 
parov xal die terdv teédmwv partim in marg partim in lineae 
initio multis ligaturis usus in ras scr B?, habet H, sed spatium 
in B sufficit pro tpémav solum, quod olim in textu extifisse 
puto et restitui (cf 2); tum a B* et H communi fonte usis 
verba 8&8 tp.av npayudrwv xal additasuntex p.292,20 1782 
om H 21 ante oddéxm addelo 6vH, in margadd B?  xaterAv- 
gusty B: xaterrnpétag H, sed xatethypévat (‘to have arrived’) 
hoc sensu absolute et non cum elg construi solet, cf. 295, 14 
at el¢ tov oxordv pbdoa vel épOaxévar auctor saepe dicit, quare 


hic quoque xatepOdxacw scribendum videtur. si xateirngpdtas 
recipias ex H, elvai tt (295, 1) delendum est quod H ex coniectura 
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Eautous elvat te Hyovpevor movov xat dydva xal amovdhy xal 
Tetvav nat Sibav tHe Stxarocivng Eyetv od SuvavTat, AAK 
yauvoryta xal ducourvlav xal vwOpelav did rig dArywolac 
xal watatag mAnpopoplac xt&vrat. teltov, St. oldpevor 
KHOAGS Eotavar 8 dAtyac twas dpetds, UN dpopdivtec ele 
tO téhetov TOD yoLoTLavisuod LéTpov, lg 6 droBAgmovteEs xat 
éautods Sdévteg pndétw eqbaxévar oldact, tameivwaot xal 
Trwyetav xat olvtpupi xapdtac xextyo0ue [Exvtobs clddtec] 
od Sbvavtat Sia tO totic sEwrtéporg oxhuaor xal HOcow 7 
ént dAtyoug trait xatopQadpacw Eautods mAnpopopycat- xat 
ottws drouévovar tH paxaplacg Amides nal xAncews THs 
tod xvptou teAetdty TOs xal THC THY raDdv mavtedoc xaOap- 
cews, xat Eavtods Stxatodbvtes dt’ dAtyac twas dp|etac xab 
as xaterrypdtac nal Bvtac te Exutobs Hyobpevor, mpoxomhy 
donuépat xat abE now mvevpatixhy dxorosBec ob AauBdvover 
3d 76 UH Exew névov xai ayGva nai Oty xal obvtpupew 
nxapdiag: of yap mévov xal dydva xal Ortpev dud thy Baot- 
retav xal metvav xat dipav tio Sixacocbvys wh eyovtes 
aduvatotaw sig 76 térctov pldcat, xal ef abEnaolv twa F 
tpoxomny dséFacba. duvacovrat. 

“H xal Erépa trobéce. yonowmuela- donep ékv trow 
epyarais 7 SovActs trol dy07% mapd tod Seondétov mpd¢ tela 
TED TYG Huéoas Exaotov Oeplout, xal 6 usv ele gpyarye, 
ToLauTyy évtoAny Tapa TOD Seamdtou AaBedv, ExdG SAoTEAwe 


fecit, sed ne sic quidem fieri potest quin verbum ad els 6v sup- 
pleas velut xatepbdxacw cf 7 et 19 

BH 1 elvatt. om H- 2 dtiveta, HO 7 Sévteg om H fuitne 
el8éte¢ an olim utrumque ut var lect extabat? cf ad 8 
mepOaxévar olduevo. H 8 auvte:Bhyv HO xtycacfas HO Overba 
-o8a. gxutobs elSéte¢ in fine lineae et in marg super ras add B? 
(oa: litterae ligatura scriptae sunt, ut spatium sufficiat) éav- 
tovg elSéteg om H; est var lect ad 7 éavtobe Sédvteq e marg 
in textum intrusa, sed hoc loco sensu caret; om op = ‘II &ro- 
pévovet] procul a beata spe ... remoti manent zy H 
Hg om H 16 xalk obvrprev. .. 17 xal OATdwv om H 19 &d0- 
vatwv RelgcH xalel:}xdvH A:xalH 20 Suvjoovta.om H 
23 xatomH-~ pev: 88 H 24 tormdrny: tavthy thy H 
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éautov méoy loxdi xal Suvauer dywvidv xal novéiv xat 
veptuvaey xal oxovddlev, mac tela mapa pdvoc Acptaer- 
6 88 Etepog aduvatov elvar vouloasg 7d erutaxlev nAnpdout 
ard tig &pyiig Exavvaby xat obtasg ddAnv thy jugpav word 
pev Gepilav moté 88 yavvobuevos xal d&vamavduevosg od 
dbvatat tocoitov Epydoacbat Scov 6 mpdtepos 6 aTrouddouc- 
x&v wy SuvyO7 did thy SrepPhoany tod mpooteypatos tedéoat 
to mpootaySiv abte, dAAA tod KAAov Epyatov <tod> ph 
Eyovtog éxetvoy tov oxomdv pte obtag aywvdvtTog xal 
PEplLvavTOs Xai omovddéZovtos TOAD TAEOV gE dreavtos Epyov 
motets Sta Thy moAAhy xal &navetov omovdhy xal did Thy 
péptvav xal tov dyGva xat Td ph yavvwO¥var 6rAwWs: obtwsg 
ot mpoetoypévor elc tov téAeLov tig Obpaviov xAnoews oxomby 
a&roBrémovtes xal xata tac Peonvetatous ypapas motevov- 
weg xal aywviCdpevor cic td dyabdv, San Sivas adbrtotc, 
xpelttoug xali petCoug elaiv 2& dnavrog év tH yvadcer xat 
tloter xat Epyors éxeivay té&v cic Thy xAjijaty THs tekerdTHTOS 
xat erevdepiag nai drabetag pldoat ph motevdvtwv wyde 
émityndevévtv, GAA TH idle Ocrjuat. udven mAnpopopov- 
pévev xat otjoe: thy meoxomhy éyévtwv: odx dmoPAémovtes 
yap cig tov &xpov tév ebayyeAtxdv Adywv tio paxa- 
plag xAncews axordv Eavtots pydév elvat Hyeiobat dxuhy 
od Svvavtat, ovuvtetpiuuevyy napdtav obx eyovtes pydd 
Tewavtes del xalt Supayvtec thy Sixaroodvyy, xat Ay laydi 
xali mpoBuula xat méven xal dydve tpéyew ob Sduvayevor, 
THY SpxnV wh TMotebovtes totic tGv ayluv evtoAmv xalb 


BH 3 ranpdcat: tehécar H 6 amovddeus: yap el H 7 mpky- 
patoo H 8 éd0m B ‘toi addidi gtivomH 15 verba 
xat dyovtSuevot in fine lineae in angusto spatio compressit B?* 
16tR:teH =18 wh: uAte H deconiecturaut vid nde scripsi: 
wate BH 19 Gekqucttom HH udve: va H = 20 tH olhoer H 
a&roBierévioyv H 8 21yep om H = 22 xat gxvtobc H dxphy 
om H de coniectura ut vid; est accusativus adverbialis in 
Attico sermone minus usitatus, cf Phryn roo (cf 26 dpyhy) 
2g4xetaltom H 25 Sivavtae H =. 26 thy Sauce dpyhv B varias 
lectiones Srwg et thy deyiv male contaminans éAw, om H 


pare H 
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evayyertxGy Adywv tepoic napayyéAuacw, tva did tie 
mlotews xal omovdyg ayablhc thy mvevuatixhy mpoxorhy 
auBavovtes tav aiwvloy &yabGv KELor yévovrar. 

Ilpd¢ mao. 38 tote mpoeipnuévors xal toto d&puotdvTms 
bynOjoetar: ef wey tH sautdv Suvdwer Exeperdouevor xal 17] 
idte loydt 4} cuvécer 7 Sixardyaor mexoldtes Thy Tav maddy 
évépyerav dvaipetv xal éxpilotv émnyyedAAdueba, Sep adv- 
Oparivy pice. gatly adbvatov, xardco av Exactog xa0’ 
quay elye Aéyew Oe bxépoyxa éx patardtyto¢ Ppovoivtav 
nal ta trip avVOpwrivny pbow exayyeAdouévov: ef 88 tH 
Ady TOD Geod BEaxorovdodvtes xal tH ouvécer tay &ylov 
yeapayv ouveBiobévtes xal tH Suvaper tod Oeod menorOdrtes 
époroyovpev xal motedouey, Str ta napa avOpwrorg adb- 
vata Tapa tH érayyetrapévens Oe mavra Suvatad tuyyavet, 
at &muotov xplvete, ef 6 Beds vexpobs éyelper, xaOdc ev tats 
II pd&&cow etpytar; ef yap vexpode eyelper, xal maby xaxlag 
tv &xpws dv mkoats dpetate d&yaviTouévey nal eldAuxprvdig 
xal droxAnpws mioteudvtewyv expiCotv <obx> dduvatet: obdév 
yap &dbvatov napd 7H Bea. nav yap exayyerOer ev tats Oetarc 
yoapate tnd tod mvebuatos Aijua od rapadoyroOjoetat xaTe 
7d elonuévov xd Tod xuplov> “O odpavds xal } yi) mapeded- 
covtar, of dé Adyor pov od wy mapéADwor, xal dAAaxod- 
Té 8& diya xuptov péver eic tov atdva. &vOourtvy pdv yap 
toyut ov” a&xpotatyg doxyjcews ual onovdycg xal dydvocg 
dvaxdrtecOar cig 7d uh GcoydCeobar maby) rrapd ta cuvdvta 
Th Pox} nal 7 cdyate od duvardv: erxdrtecbae 58 xat 
éxeilotala. nmavterAGis tk Emionapévta t7 t&v dvOparwv 
pice. bd tod ey8p0d tav mabGv Clava totc dAnbac 


BH 3 post or yévwvrat brevi peroratione expl Arab, om 
4-fin 7 trmnyyerdpeda B 9 & om H sed cf 291, 9 
15 xaOac... yelper in marg add H 16 yap om H 

18 ob: Bom Hefsq  ddvvatet H: Sivarar Bode ddvvatet 
correxi 19 t@ om H éylag H 20 tatg post ypapais 
add B quod deleveram, om H ot mapadoy. om H 
21-22 mapedcboeta. H 22 pot HO 623 wav B: yep Hs opatv 
yep correxi 26 0} 8.: d8ivatovH 28 ~dAnfwwag H 
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Totetovot TH TOU Oeod Suvdver pdvov dSuvardv. “130d yep, 
pyoty, 6 duvdc toB Veod 6 atlpwv thy duaptlav tod xdcpovu- 
xat Edy busts ustvyte év tH Ady TH BUG, GANIGs palytai 
pov éaté, xai yvwoeoOe thy danOerav, xal 4 dAnBete erev- 
Depdaer bpiic. dAAK xa td ‘O Gedo ouvtplier tov catavay 
bnd tobs né8a¢ Suaev év tdéyer xal tk tovToLS Spore Tx 
mpcetpynpeva bnd TOD mvevpaTos Phuata Thy tTdv naldiv 
TAVTEAH &TOALTOWOLW TOG Sie TlaTEws xal Ky @vog 6AOTEARS 
éautots tO Ve dqrepmoaow enayyérrctar. 

Tots yap &dbvatov hyounévoug thy xatédpbwctww tabtyy 
dia tod nveduatos év dvOpa@rots yivecfat, Aric gotiv 7 
Bvtws xawn xtlotg tio xabapac xapdtac, Srappydny év tH 

y @ f = €t > fa > 4 < 
m™pdG ‘EPpatoug émtotoAy 6 andotoAocs amodelxvuct duoloug 
elvan totic Sid drotiav sig thy yy tis Emayyertas elocAOeiv 
wh xataEwietor, dd totto tHv xdrAwv abtdv év tH seyuo 
memtaxdtwv: Step yao éxet Exayyealac yh xal Exta Ovéiv 
xabaipeais cig td tpopavéc, todTo évtat0a naldv droditpw- 
aig xal aya éx xafapac xapdiag xal auverdyoeasg Kyabc 
xal mlotews &vuroxpttov xatx Tb xpuTtov, Step 6 anbaTOAOG 

Z td > ~~ > i a > s t 4 
téhog TaoNs evtoATic elvar dmédekev: Arig Eotiv h Svtws 
> x bard 7 f ed ? x ‘ Us > ind x 
GAnBiwy tho emayyertag yy, dv fy xal méavta exetva dice 
Movoéwes tumixdic brodeixvutat. eb yao nal tv dxpotéeTtav 
TOU YXptatiaviawod wétOwY odx EgniPcueOa dud Thy Huetépav 

t a” + Zz > > vr ‘ ~ ~ > 
yadvwow 7% aucrerav, AAA’ obv ye THY TOU Deod dyetpov etc 
a&vOparoug d&yaldtyta dud tHv exynyyeAuévoy b2d TOU mvev- 
UATOS PNLATWV OWOAOYELYV Hux, xal KNOUGGEL Os EdYVAWLOVAS 
dovAoug yon xai drnOH nat PeBare xal morta Hyetoba, te 
3 Z ~ < ~ £ 1 ~ big b a 
érayyedPévta tot dkoteAGc Eautobe 7H Oe@ exdedwxda: 


B(H) 1 uévy H 5t+omH 6 té alt om H 9 post 
énayyéAretat adposito signo ¢ excerptum ex Macarii epi- 
stula deficit in H et pergit: 6 Adyog tod xuplov kAnbg Zorr(!) 
dutv ... sequuntur varia excerpta ex Macarii homiliis 13 
dupoloug correxi: duolws B  éoixdtacinterprop 22 bmedelxv, 
(= -ev) corruptum: brodelxvutae correxi = xal 80 abthy raver 
éxelva tumixds mapadiSota. interpr op, desideratur igitur prae- 
sens passivi 
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tva, dv die velpslav mpoatpécewcs  dabevetag mavreddic 
sautods tH Oe pev dprepmoauytes THY LEYdAOV xal Tedelov 
Tov yYptotiavicwod pétpwv el MOAD TUY@pev ZAatTObUEVOL, 
GAN Spm xdv Edcoug tivdg did Thy mlotw tod d0000 gpovy- 
patos tuxetv SuvyPGuev xai py wo dvtitatdpevor tots S1- 
ddypacr toU mveduatos xal anetHetc ebpeOévtes extds THs 
atwviov Cui¢ yevousda. 

"Extotnpltwv yap 6 paxdprog Tadrog xat dopartdpevoc 
tobe adtod palytés, tva py ev torobtw qpovnuate edpeO]j 
tig adtav, gyal: Brérete, aderpol, unmote Zota ev tive 
Suadv xapdia movnpd amotiag év tH dkmoctyvar and Dod 
CGvtog: 16 8é drootivat odyt td devncoacbat Td Svoua dyva- 
piaev, dAAR Th dmroTHoae tate ExayyeAtarc abtod aréderEev, 
SOev dAAHYopaY sig Thy TV Xprotiavay dANBevav ta tod 
wav “lovdalwy xal Sroderxvig Thy éxelvav dmeiMerav meds 
<thy> tysetépav doodrciav emupéper aAdywv: Twéc yap 
dxovoavtes mapentxpavav, &AA’ ob ma&vteg of BEeAOdvte 2& 
Alyixtov d:4 Mavoéwc. tio: 32 mooodybice teconpdxovta 
Et; obyl totg dpaptévovaw, mv ta xdAa éxecov év TH 
Zejnua; thor dé dose ph elocrevocolan ele thy xat&mavaty 
adtod, el uh tote drevOjoac; xa BAgropev Ett obx elahABov 
did dmtotiav: xal Exkyer: Baémete wyrote xatarertopévng 
érayyeAlas elceAQety sig thy xat&navoty abtod Sox} tie 
&& budiv botepnxévar> xal yap gouev ebyyyeAtopevor xaOamep 
xdxetvot GAN odn @péAnaev 6 Adyos THG duos Exetvoucs Uy 
cuvedpacuévoug TH moter totg dxovcaaw: sicepyducba yap 
etc Thy xatarauaty of motevoavtes. Xprotiavaly yap &AnOt- 
vay xatamaverg h tav rabGv tio auaptiag drmodAdtewatc 
xai 7 tod aylou mvedpatog mAnpeotéTyn év xabaps xapdta 


B 12 é&pvicacbat to Svoux) haec verba partim in ras (vel lac ?) 
partim supra lin scr B®; +b 6voze non interprop 13 dmotioar 
correxi ex op: dxoeryvat B ad lineam praecedentem aberrans 
16 thy addidi 19 duapticas op 22 Prdéxete B: pofy- 
GSuev N.T. et op xatadtnonévng B op, correxi 26 ouve- 
dpacuévoug B (sic), ovyxexepacpévoug N.T. et op 
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nal évepyhs evolxnors. 51d mpoac emipéper- Lrovddowpev 
obv elacdOciv etc éxetvyy thy xatémauaw: toutésti cywve- 
Copevor év mdkoats talc thy évroAd@y dpstalc, muotedovTes 
tou aylaouod to mveduatosg teAelwg xatakrotcbar: xal 
“Iva uh év tH adte brodelypat. méoy tig TH ameretac. 
8:5 mapabappdvwv xat ele loti dvalwmupdv tac mpo- 
apéceig abtav prot: Hpoceoyampeba obv peta mappn- 
aiag tH Opdve tic yapetog, fva AdBwuev Ercov xal ya- 
ety eipwuev el¢ edxatpov BornBerav, xat mdr: Ipooeoya- 
pea odv peta dArnfiviic xapdiag év mdnpogopla mlotews, 
&ppavtiopévor Hror xexalappévor tac xapdlag amd ouvet- 
djoews novynpas, xal naddrw: Idem padrAov 7d ala tot 
*Incot xaBaptoe. thy ovveldyaw budv ard vexpdv gpyav, 
gig tO Aatoevetv OeG Cavett xat dAnOiv@- xal tag Aowmdg dé 
avareEauevor éx tHv d&yiwv yoagdiv paptuplas ebpotte av 
TALMOAAAS TOUT TH oxOTo sipyusvac. 

"Arodéderxtat totvey éx mavtwv mAovalag tots ebyvepd- 
vag tots Adyotg TOU mvebpatog meBouévotc, Stt yph Tov év 
a&dneta mpocernrvOdta OG, év SAn xapdig motedovta 
Taig énayyeAlatc abtod xal miay Suvaper ev talc évroAatc 
adtod &ywvitduevov xalt hussav && hugeac tov volv dvaxae- 
voupEevoy, TPOKOT TS TtvevLaTinys xkorv alaléobat év ExvTd- 
tv obtwsg xatavtyaa. duvyfaduev ele thy dAnOwhy tod te- 
retov cytacnod xatanavaww, toutéott pOdoa cic thy teAet- 
av dyarny tig viobectasg tod mpooxuvyntod mvebuartos, ov 
ov xal thy navreAy tTOv TaQGy dradrayhy xthoxcbat Suva- 
peba- xal obtws Puy} xal copat. droTteAo amevtevOev 
aywacbévtes xal KomAor xal &uwyor did tod mvedpatos 
xataptiabévtes xal tov eEmovpkvioy tig Tedelag ydputos 
Onoavuedv év totg dotpaxtvorg HUGV TOD cmatos oxevect 
év TaGy TAnpopopla évtevOev xoptodwevor xat Oeod olxnth- 
B 2-3 d&yavdyevo. corruptum, ¢ywviSapeba corrige 5 the 


drevBeiag B: yp tiig éuaptiac in marg B* 16 né&pmordrag B, 
correxi 
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ptov xaBapdv yevdpevor, év TH weddovoyn Tio d&vacticewsg 

hutea tio Bactrelac tedstwo Xprotg avvdoeacblévtes xai 

Gippopgpot TH couate THs S6ENs abtod xatakwwHlévtes ye- 

vécBat adv ait@ év dvaratboe dvexdadyto dvanavoopeda 
5 eis Tovs a&mepavtoug aidvag thy alovey dh. 


TQ @EQ AQEA 


